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Proceedings  of  the  Seventy- Third  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association, 


The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the 
Association  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind  was  held  on  Thursday,  December  21st, 
1905,  at  4.30  p.m. 

Mr.  Alfred  L.  Ehvyn  was  elected  Chairman  and  Mr. 
Eli  K.  Price  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  of  the  Principal 
and  of  the  Committee  of  Audit  and  Inspection  were  pre- 
sented and  on  motion  were  referred  to  the  incoming  Board 
of  Managers  to  publish  such  portions  of  them  as  might  be 
considered  desirable. 

Nominations  of  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  made  and,  on  motion,  the  Secretary  was  unanimously 
instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  those  nominated.  The 
Secretary  reported  that  he  had  cast  the  ballot  as  directed,  and 
the  Chairman  declared  the  following  persons  duly  elected  : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron  : 
His  Exceu,Ency,  Governor  SAMUEL  W.  PENNYPACKER. 


President : 

JOHN  CADWALADER.  (1870)* 

Vice-Presidents : 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  (1861) 

EDWARD  COLES,  (1872) 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  (1876) 

WILLIAM  DRAYTON.  (1882) 


Corresponding  Secretary : 
ALFRED  L.  ELWYN.      (1884) 


Recording  Secretary: 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE.     (1897) 


Treasurer : 
WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON.     (1893) 


Consulting  Physician : 
ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.  D.     (1882) 


Consulting  Surgeon: 
HENRY   R.  WHARTON,  M.  D.     (1900) 


Managers 

Robert  Patterson,                   (1853)  Oliver  B.  Judson,  (1897) 

J.  Willis  Martin,                      (1890)  Francis  F.  Kane,  (1899) 

Thomas  Robins,                      (1890)  John  S.  Newbold,  (1899) 

Richard  A.  Cleemann,M.  D.,(i89o)  J.  Alison  Scott,  M.  D.,  (1900) 

Brnest  Zantzinger,                 (1890)  Sydney  G.  Fisher,  (1901) 

Owen  Wister,  ( 1891 )  Geo.  E.  de  Schweinitz,M.D.  (1905) 

James  P.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.,  (1894)  Beauveau  Borie,  Jr.  (I905) 


*First  elected  a  manager  or  an  officer. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 


Finance : 


EDWARD  COLES,  THOMAS  ROBINS, 

GEORGE   H.  FISHER,  JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD, 

BEAUVEAU  BORIE,  Jr. 


Instruction  : 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  OWEN  WISTER, 

J.  WILLIS  MARTIN,  FRANCIS  F.  KANE, 

THOMAS  ROBINS,  SYDNEY  G.  FISHER, 

GEORGE  E.  de  SCHWEINITZ,  M.  D. 


Household 


ERNEST  ZANTZINGER,  JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D., 

WILLIAM  DRAYTON,  OLIVER  B.  JUDSON, 

RICHARD  A.  CLEEMANN,  M.  D.,   J.  ALISON  SCOTT,  M.  D., 
BEAUVEAU  BORIE,  Jr. 


Admission  and  Discharge : 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  OLIVER  B.  JUDSON, 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD, 

GEORGE  E.  de  SCHWEINITZ,  M.  D. 


Ladies'   Visiting  Committee  : 
MRS.  ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  MRS.  ERNEST  ZANTZINGER, 

MRS.  JOHN  CADWALADER,  MRS.  ELI  KIRK  PRICE, 

MRS.  EDWARD  COLES,  MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Principal : 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN. 


Prefect : 
NEIL   CROWLEY. 


LITERARY   DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructors : 

ALBERT  G.  COWGILL.  ELIZABETH  R.  DUNNING, 

Assistants : 
Mary  Quinn,  Mary  C.  Beiem, 

Eesie  G.  Howard,  Mabeeee  R.  Grigg, 

Janet  G.  Paterson,  Charles  W.  Latimer, 

Gay  H.  Renshaw,  Gertrude  E.  Bingham, 

Liborio  Deeeino,  Myra  H.  Embree, 

Cora  C.  Myers,  Jessie    Royer    Graves,  Physical 

Clarence  E.  Vandewaeker,  Expression  and  Declamation r 

Physical  Culture,  Isabee  Smaee,  Physical  Culture. 

Kinder  gar  tner  :    MINNIE  BUSH. 
Assistant:    ANNIE  K.   HARTMAN. 


Annie  G.  McLaughein,  Stenographer.     Michaee  Wieeiams,  Monitor. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructor : 

DAVID  D.  WOOD. 

Assistants : 
Frederick  E.  Hahn,   Violin. 

Mme.  Emma  Sueeke,    Voice. 

Thomas  H.  Ervin,  Piano  and  Tuning. 
Jueius  Keeeer,  Band  Master. 

Oscar  H.  Biegram,  Piano  and  Voice. 
Blanche  E.  Wood,  Piano. 

S.  Gertrude  Reess,  Music  Reader. 
Robert   St.    Ceair,   Supervisor. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  AND   WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

Clarence  E.  Vandewalker,  Sloyd. 

James  Hamilton,  Broom  and  Mai  tress-work. 

Millard  F.  Hardman,  Hammock,  Carpet  and  Broom-work. 
Jacob  Bausch,  Reed,  Raffia,  Beads,  Cane-seating. 
Eliza  M.  Ross,  Work  Mistress  and  Teacher  of  Domestic  Science. 
Lucina  Walt,  Reed,  Raffia,  Beads,  Knitting,  Crocheting. 
Edith  M.  Manning,  Machine  Sewing. 

Hannah  Hogg,  Cane-seating. 


PRINTING    OFFICE. 

Hugh  Dougherty,  Stereotyper  and  Printer. 

Sarah  Sterling,  Printer,  Proof  Reader  and  Librarian. 
L.  Elsinore  Jarvis,  Proof  Reader. 

Jessie  D.  Gutzlaff,  Proof  Reader. 


Matron : 

ELIZABETH  C.  LORIMER. 


Housemothers : 
Anna  S.  MacKnight,  Lida  C.  Ward, 

Elizabeth  C.  Weber,  Laura  R.  Stockton, 

Elizabeth  Welch,  Grace  K.  Chance, 

Martha  White,  Sarah  Johnson. 


Attending  Physicians : 

J.  Gurney  Taylor,  M.  D.,  J.  Norman  Henry,  M.  D., 

George  C.  Harlan,  M.   D.,  Aurist  and  Ophthalmologist. 

Thomas  W.  Buckingham,  D.  D.  S.,  Dentist. 

George  M.  Coates,  M.  D.,  Laryngologist. 


Seventy- Third  Annual   Report  of  the  Board   of 

Managers  to  the  Members  of  the  Association, 

the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  to 

the  Legislature. 


The  Board  of  Managers  can  report  a  thoroughly  success- 
ful year  in  the  administration  and  work  of  the  Institution. 

Its  capacity  has  been  fully  taxed.  The  health  of  the 
pupils  has  been  good,  and  their  progress  in  their  studies  is 
encouraging  in  every  respect.  The  Principal  in  his  report 
calls  attention  to  the  inspiring  effect  produced  upon  the 
pupils  by  the  employment,  at  other  schools  for  the  blind,  of 
some  who  have  been  educated  at  this  Institution.  The  large 
number  who  have  been  sought  from  among  our  pupils  for 
such  work  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  Principal  and 
his  assistants,  as  well  as  upon  the  students  themselves. 

The  great  success  which  blind  instructors  meet  with  in 
teaching  the  blind,  precludes  all  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  employment.  They  appeal  directly  to  their  pupils ; 
they  know  and  appreciate  their  difficulties ;  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  reached  such  positions  of  responsibility,  and  are 
self-supporting,  stimulates  in  every  way  the  beginners. 

Having  been  in  England  last  summer,  I  took  advantage 
of  my  opportunity,  in  company  with  our  Manager,  Dr.  de 
Schweinitz,  to  visit  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
at  Norwood,  near  London.  This  school  was  founded  by 
Dr.  Campbell,  an  American  gentleman  totally  blind  him- 
self, and  he  has  continued  for  more  than  thirty  years  to 
conduct  the  work  of  his  Institution,  with  wonderful  results. 

Though  over  seventy  years  of  age,  Dr.  Campbell  has  lost 
none  of  his  vigor.  The  great  general  purpose  of  his  teaching 
is  to  create  self-reliance  among  the  blind.  He  endeavors 
to  arouse  the  pride  and  self-respect  of  his  pupils  and 
never  to  let  them  regard  themselves  as  essentially  different 


from  other  people.  It  is  most  important  to  instil  into  the 
minds  of  blind  students  that  everything-  is  open  to  them  if 
they  will  diligently  apply  themselves  to  the  work  set  before 
them.  In  my  last  report  I  called  attention  to  the  mistaken 
charity  which  induces  the  kind-hearted  to  respond  to  appeals 
for  assistance  by  blind  beggars.  The  number  of  this  class 
in  our  streets  is  constantly  increasing.  The  police  decline 
to  remove  them,  as  they  do  other  beggars,  on  the  ground 
that  public  opinion  will  not  sustain  them  in  arresting  the 
blind.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  educate  the  public  in 
regard  to  the  injurious  effect  upon  the  sightless,  generally, 
of  treating  them  as  peculiarly  helpless. 

Among  many  admirable  features  of  his  school,  the 
swimming  exercises  which  Dr.  Campbell  showed  to  Dr. 
de  Schweinitz  and  me  were  most  interesting.  The  diving 
with  a  back  somersault,  and  the  exhibition  of  several  ways 
of  rescuing  drowning  persons  by  the  pupils,  were  in  no 
way  inferior  to  the  most  skilful  swimmers  who  have  sight. 
The  addition  of  a  swimming-pool  to  our  equipment,  I  be- 
lieve, would  prove  healthful  and  beneficial. 

It  is  proper  to  express  the  satisfaction  which  the  Board 
feel  in  the  admirable  management  of  our  Principal.  He  has 
been  ably  supported  by  the  assistants,  from  Dr.  Wood  to 
those  in  minor  places,  and  all  are  entitled  to  our  thanks. 

Miss  Dunning,  principal  instructress,  has  now  for  so 
many  years  performed  her  duties  with  such  exceptional 
fidelity  and  capacity  that  she  deserves  special  commendation. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Delfino  has  continued  to  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  blind  of  our  State  generally,  as  well 
as  to  the  Institution.  So  many  blind  persons  have  been 
induced  to  seek  an  education  through  his  efforts  in  visiting 
their  homes  and  bringing  directly  to  their  knowdedge  what 
instruction  here  means  for  them,  that  his  work  increases  in 
value  each  year.  A  full  school  and  earnest  workers  give 
every  promise  of  another  year  of  encouragement. 

JOHN    CADWALADER, 

President. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers, 


Gentlemen  : — 

When  looking  back  over  the  fifteen  years  that  I  have 
known  this  school,  I  see  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  con- 
ditions which,  taken  together,  spell  opportunity.  A  growth 
of  the  co-operative  spirit  among  the  officers  of  the  house, 
an  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  the  blind,  and  a 
beautiful  anxiety  on  the  part  of  those  holding  in  trust  the 
institution  funds  to  devote  them  to  the  real  prosperity  of 
the  pupils — all  these  elements  of  progress  we  have  been 
blessed  with  in  singular  degree. 

When  we  came  to  live  amid  new  surroundings,  to  the 

perfection  of  which  so  much  thought  and  effort  had  been 

given,  it  was  our  pardonable  expectation  that 

Development  of  the  pupil  body  would  quickly  respond  to  the 

Appreciation  change.      The  girls   did  so  more  promptly 

and  Utilization  of  ,      ,         .  1 

Advantages.  tnan  tne  D°ys-    But  the  pupils  as  a  whole  did 

not  approach  a  really  good  esprit  de  corps 
until  this  past  year.  The  experience  has  shown  how  feeble 
is  mere  material  equipment  when  compared  with  the  factor 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  proper  state  of  mind.  This  began 
to  be  developed  through  the  successes  of  a  number  of  recent 
graduates ;  for  as  the  blind  are  noticeably  more  susceptible 
than  others  to  discouragement  so  they  are  to  encouragement. 
The  realization  of  a  few  plain  duties  seems  at  last  to  have 
been  driven  home  to  the  pupils ;  for,  with  a  waiting  list  of 
new  applicants,  those  already  here  had  to  look  sharp  to  de- 
serve the  opportunities  so  lavishly  provided.  What  with  the 
self-revelation  that  has  come  through  two  excellent  prize 
speaking  contests  and  the  really  remarkable  public  perform- 
ances of  "  The  Hymn  of  Praise"  and  "  The  Seasons ;"  and 
what  with  the  school  spirit  gradually  developed  through 
graduation   by   classes   and   all   that   the   consciousness   of 

IO 


winning  a  diploma  means  to  young  people, — it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  state  of  mind  has  at  last  become  distinctly 
favorable  to  results  well  worth  while. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  quickening  impulse  that 
followed  the  first  summons  within  recent  years  of  a  fellow- 
pupil  to  an   institution  position  elsewhere. 
Effect  on  School        At  the  time —  March,  1903 — the  boys  fairly 
of  Success  of  «  painted  the  town  red,"  sending  off  Thomas 

Alumni  Roberts,  who  is  totally  blind,  to  Salem,  Ore- 

gon, to  be  director  of  music  in  the  school  for 
the  blind  there.  The  next  schoolmate  to  be  sent  off  was 
George  Ham,  who  went  in  January,  1905,  to  be  tuning 
master  at  the  Academy  for  the  Blind  in  Talladega,  Alabama, 
and  the  next,  Joseph  Fowler,  leaving  in  September,  1905,  to 
become  instructor  of  tuning  and  of  the  handicrafts  at  the 
South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind.  All  these  were  gradu- 
ates with  full  diploma. 

Air.  Ham  and  Mr.  Fowler  had  been,  since  graduation, 

tuners  for  two  and  three  years,  respectively,  at  a  local  piano 

factory  where  for  years  there  have  been  and 

Occupations  of  are  stjjj  five  0f  our  certificated  young  men 

Graduates  continuously  employed.      Three  others   are 

working  in  local  piano  warerooms  and  many 
others  are  following  tuning  throughout  the  city  and  state. 
All  but  two  of  our  recent  pupils  certificated  for  piano 
tuning  have  been  successful.  As  to  other  occupations, 
seven  recent  pupils  have  prepared  themselves  to  practice 
massage,  of  whom  five  are  known  to  be  doing  well  at  it.* 
Out  of  the  eleven  recent  pupils  earning  the  diploma  in  music, 
seven  are  known  to  be  successfully  teaching.  The  young 
woman  graduating  in  music  last  June,  Miss  Mae  Haines, 
was  appointed  at  once  as  an  instructor  in  a  local  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  In  that  month  Miss  Anne  Ward,  a  member 
of  our  Class  of  1901,  was  graduated  an  A.B.  from  Vassar 
College,  and  is  now  doing  special  tutoring.     Two  of  our 


*  See  "  The  Employment  of  the  Blind  for  Massage,"  by  Nathaniel 
Bowditch  Potter,  M.D.,  in  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
for  April  27,  1905. 
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young  men  are  members  of  the  Senior  Class  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  one  of  them  was  employed 
during  the  summer  as  a  masseur  at  the  Philadelphia 
Orthopedic  Hospital.  Of  two  other  recent  graduates,  the 
one  is  concluding  her  second  year  at  the  Neff  College  of 
Oratory,  and  the  other  has  just  entered  unconditionally  the 
second-year  class  of  the  West  Chester  Normal  School.  An- 
other has  been  admitted  to  the  highest  class  of  the  Penn 
Charter  School  for  Boys.  Another,  Miss  Annie  Hartman, 
is  this  year  assisting  in  our  kindergarten.  Still  another, 
Mr.  Rollo  Maitland,  who  I  reported  three  years  ago  had 
been  admitted  by  examination  into  membership  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Organ  Players'  Club,  has  this  season  further  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  being  admitted,  not  to  associateship 
but  to  fellowship,  in  the  American  Guild  of  Organists. 
There  are  but  twenty-three  Fellows  of  this  Guild,  and  of 
five  who  presented  themselves  for  the  examination  with 
him  but  one  other  was  passed.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  this 
attainment  of  Mr.  Maitland ;  for  he  can  reach  by  examina- 
tion no  higher  music  distinction  in  all  America.  But,  with 
all  his  honors  in  music,  we  must  regret  that  he  felt  himself 
unable  three  years  ago  to  accept  our  offer  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. A  broadening  of  the  intellectual  life  and  a  deepening 
of  personal  experience  give  a  spiritual  insight  into  the  musi- 
cian's art  and  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of  it  not  to  be 
gained  by  practice  and  perfection  of  technique.  Neverthe- 
less, this  young  man  has  the  ability  to  get  on,  and  even  the 
last  two  years  while  with  us  as  a  pupil  was  earning  a  living. 

All  of  these  young  people  were  graduated  within  the 
last  five  years.  There  have  been  those  who  have  failed — 
there  always  have  been  failures  and  there  always  will  be; 
but  I  know  that  the  spurs  which  we  now  provide,  especially 
the  demand  that  every  pupil  is  expected  to  graduate  with 
diploma,  is  bound  to  lessen  the  number  who  cannot  succeed 
in  life  and  to  swell  the  number  who  can  and  will. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  belief  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  blind  could  be  self-supporting  than  now  is 
if  they  could  have  organized  assistance  from  the  community. 


At  this  time  it  appears  likely  that  Massachusetts  will 
soon  appoint  a  permanent  commission  to  have  an  oversight 
of  the  adult  blind. 

To  those  who  are  blinded  after  school  age  the  institu- 
tions for  the  teaching  of  the  young  blind  can  give  no  large 
assistance ;  separate  societies  can  best  proffer 
Co-operation  of  the  succor  needed.  The  institutions  can, 
the  Schools  and         however,     give    counsel     and    co-operation 

the  Societies  . 

for  the  Adult.  which  will  make  the  work  01  such  organiza- 

tions easier,  more  direct  and  more  efficient. 
This  co-operation,  it  seems  to  me,  they  should  give ;  but  the 
co-operation  will  have  to  be  mutual. 

The  older  blind  who  have  been  trained  at  the  institu- 
tions, perhaps,  should  not  be  of  the  number  cared  for  by 
associations  for  the  adult.  It  has  been  the  theory  of  some 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind — myself  included — 
that  we,  like  the  public  schools,  should  only  be  expected  to 
give  a  liberal  education,  and  that  when  the  pupils  left  us  we 
had  no  further  responsibility  for  them.  If,  however,  we 
kept  a  paternal  oversight  over  those  who  had  once  been  our 
children;  if,  with  reasonable  effort,  we  could  put  some 
unsuccessful  ones  on  their  feet,  we  should  be  increasing  the 
value  of  our  institution  to  the  community.  We  should  then 
be  doing  our  own  organized  charity  work ;  we  should  be 
following  the  lead  of  institutions  for  practical  training,  trade 
schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges  which  maintain  bureaus 
more  or  less  extensive  for  placing  worthy  pupils,  and  some 
of  which  even  lend  money  for  a  start. 

Part  of  the  work  of  our  field  officer  is  to  visit  former 
pupils,  to  report  upon  those  who  are  doing  well,  to  spur 
on  those  who  should  be  succeeding  and  are  not,  and  to  find 
out  what  help  we  might  give  to  enable  our  failures  to  get  on. 
I  have  for  years  noticed  the  discouragement  evident  among 
many  of  our  pupils  in  their  senior  year.  This  is  due  to  the 
uncertainty  they  feel  as  to  the  future.  If  the  school  could  be 
depended  upon  to  stand  back  of  its  graduates,  I  believe  the 
effect  on  the  spirit  of  the  school  itself  would  be  magical. 
Where  there  is  hope  and  prospect,  blind  pupils  work  with  a 
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will,  but  where  the  uncertainty  is  too  great,  it  crushes  the 
spirit  and  the  progress  of  all  except  the  most  sanguine  or 
the  most  determined. 

The  feature  which  stands  out  pre-eminently  amid  much 

else  notable  in  an  unusually  satisfactory  year  is  our  oratorio 

work.     On  March  twenty-third  last,  before 

Oratorio  of      ^        one  tilousanci  gUests,  filling  the  Musical  Fund 

"The  Seasons. 

Hall,  we  sang,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Haydn's  "  The  Seasons."  We  were 
ourselves  surprised  at  the  critical  praise  bestowed  by  every 
newspaper  in  Philadelphia  and  at  the  stir  there  was  over  it. 
Immediately  wre  received  two  requests  to  repeat  the  concert 
for  charity.  The  labor  and  effort  given  for  six  months  to 
the  preparation  of  this  beautiful  work  had  been  so  great 
and  the  character  of  the  requests  so  urgent  that  we  shall 
repeat  the  oratorio  during  the  coming  winter. 

Nothing  that  the  school  ever  did  has  made  such  a  far- 
reaching  impression  in  the  institution  itself  as  this  oratorio 
has;  and  nothing  else  has  at  one  stroke  so  raised,  in  our 
community,  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  It  is 
for  us  to  see  that  the  effect  of  the  achievement  itself,  react- 
ing from  the  emotion  that  has  welled  up  in  us,  shall  be  the 
impulse  that  will  carry  us  onward  to  even  greater  things. 

Every  institution  like  ours  makes  much  of  music;    but 

not   every   one   uses    singing   as   we   do   to 

Advantages  of  awaken  and  cultivate  in  the  pupils  musical 

Chorus  Work.  .     ,.  .  .  •  , 

feeling  and  capacity,  to  give  that  uplift 
which  comes  from  the  massing  of  voices  in  chorus  wrork. 

We  have  been  so  often  asked  why  we  do  not  have  a 
school  orchestra  that  I  am  going  to  tell  why.  We  have  a 
military  band  and  we  once  had  an  orchestra  drilled  and  con- 
ducted by  an  enthusiast,  Mr.  Ernest  Pfeiffer,  who,  by  the 
Avay,  had  been  with  Carl  Zerrahn,  flute  player  in  the  original 
Germania  Orchestra.  The  instruments  for  the  orchestra  are 
very  expensive.  Some  essential  ones  had  to  be  omitted  for 
lack  of  capacity  of  the  pupils  to  play  them,  and  many  had 
to  play  unattractive  instruments,  unsuitable  for  solo  wrork. 
The  time  required  to  bring  the  playing  up  to  a  creditable 
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standard  was  so  great  that  the  whole  school  had  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  single  and  collective  practice.  Moreover,  there  is 
almost  no  opportunity  for  a  blind  man,  however  skilled,  to 
be  admitted  either  into  a  professional  orchestra  or  a  military 
band. 

The  educative  and  inspirational  influence  of  music  comes 
in  greater  degree  from  participating  in  it  than  from  listen- 
ing to  it.  In  its  palmiest  days  our  orchestra  numbered  but 
thirty-five  performers.  Now  of  any  school  body  about 
twice  as  many  can  be  drilled  into  a  really  effective  chorus 
as  can  be  made  into  a  good  orchestra,  for  good  orchestral 
playing  is  more  exacting  and  requires  maturity  in  those 
taking  part ;  then,  as  against  the  many  different  instruments 
of  the  orchestra,  a  chorus  calls  for  but  four  parts  and  the 
more  capable  singers  can  carry  along  the  less  capable. 
Twenty  of  the  seventy-seven  pupils  who  sang  in  our  per- 
formance of  "  The  Seasons"  last  year  were  boys  and  girls 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  eleven  of  the  altos  being  boys. 
This  experience  has  shown  us  that  with  far  less  effort  and, 
I  may  add,  intellectuality,  many  more  pupils  can  join  in  first- 
rate  concerted  music  if  this  is  vocal  than  if  it  is  instru- 
mental.* 

t  "  The  art  of  singing  has  long  held  a  high  place  in  the  musical 
training  of  our  pupils.  Not  that  we  expect  to  make  soloists  of  all  of 
them,  or  even  the  most  of  them :  for  the  truth  is  that  only  a  select  few 
can  ever  hope  to  attain  to  that  distinction.  Many  of  our  pupils  come  to 
us  at  an  age  when  but  little  in  the  way  of  real  vocal  culture  can  be 
accomplished ;  but  even  rudimentary  singing  exerts  a  vast  influence 
which  makes  itself  felt  at  every  subsequent  stage  of  progress,  and  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  their  whole  general  musical  education. 

"  Every  student  of  music,  no  matter  to  what  particular  branch  he 
is  devoted,  should  acquire  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  sing- 
ing. The  instrumentalist  will  play  all  the  better  for  having  had  some 
experience  in  vocal  music ;  and  the  composer  who  sings  will  find  that 
he  is  thereby  better  qualified  to  arrange  his  thoughts  in  symmetrical 
order,  and  to  give  to  his  ideas  that  clearness,  force  and  elegance  of 
expression  so  vital  to  the  production  of  every  true  work  of  art." 


*  For  the  programme  and  an  appreciation  see  p.  32. 
f  Extract   from   a   report  of   Mr.   Wood,   for  which  complete   see 
pp.  65  and  66. 
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Our  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  academy  of  music;  it 
is  rather  a  school  for  the  training  of  youth  bereft  of  so 
Music  important   a   sense   that,    without   help   and 

Department.  guidance  on  the  part  of  others  and  inspira- 

tion and  uncommon  effort  on  their  own,  they  cannot  hope 
to  lead  even  happy  lives.  But  we  know  that  music  is 
the  best  field  for  those  of  our  people  who,  growing  up 
in  a  musical  atmosphere,  are  able  to  add  to  a  good  natural 
ability  all  the  influence  of  first-rate  masters  and  the  potency 
of  acquired  belief  in  themselves.  I  cannot  share  the  ex- 
perience of  the  French  that  the  blind  should  always  teach 
the  blind ;  but  I  can  assert  that  a  first-class  blind  in- 
structor is  unsurpassable.  For  example,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  music  master  with  sight  could  so  enter  into 
the  lives  of  our  pupils  and  so  enthuse  them  to  grand 
achievement  as  our  Mr.  Wood  does.  He  is  at  once  their 
inspiration  and  their  model.  Perhaps  it  is  chiefly  for  this 
reason  that  his  pupils  do  so  much  and  so  well.  Though  we 
can  command  but  two-sevenths  of  his  time — his  interest  and 
his  love  are  with  us  always.  His  purpose  is  single  and  deep, 
We  feel  that  blind  students  who  can  be  kept  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  personality  during  the  formative  period 
of  their  lives  will  never  escape  its  abiding  presence. 

Excellent  as  the  profession  of  music  is  for  the  blind,  only 
a  minority  will  be  able  to  follow  it.  Nevertheless,  every 
one  of  our  pupils  hears  more  or  less  music  every  day,  but 
the  more  he  can  join  in  it  the  more  truly  helpful  it  is  to  his 
spirit.  Our  morning  and  evening  devotional  exercises  are 
largely  services  of  song,  at  which  the  best  music  is  sung. 
All  the  boys  and  girls  are  put  into  singing  classes  and  all  the 
voice  and  ear  they  have  is  developed.  But  when  recruits 
are  to  be  chosen  for  lessons  on  the  piano,  the  first  choice 
falls  upon  those  who  have  already  shown  intellectual  capac- 
ity and  a  good  use  of  their  hands.  And  even  such  pupils 
are  retained  "  on  the  piano"  only  just  so  long  as  they  merit 
the  privilege;  the  moment  any  pupil  does  poorly  he  is 
warned,  and,  still  failing,  is  dropped  in  favor  of  another 
from  the  waiting  list  of  candidates.     The  department  is, 
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therefore,  always  full,  and  striving  for  the  maximum  results. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  good  mechanic  is  better  than 
a  poor  musician.  We  should  act  on  the  principle  that  to 
turn  out  a  poor  musician  who  is  blind  is  suicidal  to  our 
whole  cause. 

The  department  of  fundamental  value  is  the  school. 
Without  this  essential  instrumentality  no  other  department 
of  the  institution  could  progress  normally. 
Fundamental  As   ex-Superintendent   Frank   H.    Hall,   of 

Office  of  the  Illinois,  has  well  said,  the  blind  child  with 

De  artment  nine-tenths  of  his  perceptive  faculties  cut  off 

tends  to  become  weak  where  the  seeing  child 
becomes  strong,  namely — in  knowledge  of  the  relation  of 
material  things.  Since  sense  perception  is  the  ground-work 
of  our  thinking,  the  blind  child  works  upon  a  narrow7  base. 
His  ability  to  make  himself  useful  in  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life  depends  very  largely  upon  the  length  and  breadth  of 
all  his  thinking.  It  is,  therefore,  the  office  of  the  school 
to  supply  numberless  opportunities  for  impressions  and 
experiences  of  many  kinds,  both  formal  and  disciplinary. 
This  it  endeavors  to  do  and  to  do  well. 

During  the  past  year  the  routine  of  class  work  has  gone 

on  much  as  usual,  only  it  should  be  noted  again  that  the 

expectation  of  graduation  has  finally  settled 

School  Work.  ■    ,       ,1  m    '         •      i  i  ia 

into  the  pupils  minds,  and  as  a  result  we 
have  less  and  less  conflict  with  adolescent  opinion  as  to  the 
comparative  value  of  studies.  We  have  even  introduced 
into  our  course  German  and  Latin,  and  we  find  that  the 
pupils  attack  them  diligently,  seeming  to  realize  that  the 
harder  the  nut  is  to  crack  the  sweeter  may  be  the  meat.  Of 
course  we  pursue  these  languages  as  we  do  algebra  and 
geometry,  largely  for  their  disciplinary  value.  Still  we 
believe  that  no  one  can  really  know  English  who  has  not 
applied  his  mind  to  the  study  of  a  more  highly  inflected 
language. 

The  results  from  typewriting,  systematically  begun  by 
the  boys  last  year,  have  now  justified  giving  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  the  girls. 
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At  the  close  of  the  year,  in  June,  the  boys  gave  their 
prize  speaking  contest.  It  was  surprisingly  good ;  but  then 
everything  was  so  last  year. 

The  physical  work  of  the  pupils  has  been  conducted 
uninterruptedly,  as  it  always  shall  be.  When,  some  little 
time  before  the  customary  public  examina- 
tion of  gymnastics  and  gymnasium  games, 
in  Tune,  the  experienced  instructor  of  the  boys  left  us  and 
the  new  teacher  was  kept  by  illness  from  drilling  his  boys 
for  weeks,  the  public  test  was  prepared  for  and  carried  out 
largely  by  one  of  the  older  boys,  a  pupil  of  the  graduating 
class. 

The  swings,  merry-go-round  and  trolley  slide,  made  to 
order  last  year,  have  been  erected  in  our  athletic  field  and 
have  afforded  the  pupils  great  sport.  And  now  that  the 
likelihood  of  having  the  field  cut  off  from  us  by  railroad 
tracks  is  removed  we  shall  hope  to  multiply  the  appliances 
and  make  more  and  more  use  of  the  opportunity  our  large 
acreage  affords. 

Cane  seating  of  old  chairs  still  proceeds  merrily,  the  sum 
of  money  the  pupils  have  earned  in  this  way  amounting 

now  to  $278.10. 
Employment  jt  jias  recentiy  become  a  custom  for  our 

boys  to  peddle  brooms  on  Saturday  after- 
noons, a  practice  I  endorse  and  encourage. 

The  new  opportunities  for  the  practical  teaching  of 
simple  housework,   which   I   reported   on   last  year,   have 

proved  themselves  good  and  are  being  pro- 
Domestic  vided  this  year.  One  of  the  pleasant  feat- 
Science.  .     .  1     •       1  "1  •    r 

ures  of  the  work  is  the  evident  satisfaction 
the  girls  themselves  get  out  of  it.  There  is  a  waiting-list 
of  those  anxious  to  join  the  classes. 

In  1892  there  was  in  our  pupils'  library  one  book  em- 
bossed in  the  system  now  known  as  American  Braille.    This 
was  the  "  Improved  Braille  Primer."     To- 
day, in  1905,  our  shelves  bear  969  different 
titles  in  this  system  or  10,627  pieces  of  reading  matter.    Of 
these,  226  titles  or  1,151  "  pieces"  are  hand  written.     Books 
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and  pamphlets  embossed  in  the  other  systems  still  in  use 
bring  up  the  whole  number  of  our  embossed  library  to  1,397 
titles  and  13,547  "  pieces." 

Since  the  appointment  of  a  regular  librarian  in  1899, 
the  library  has  been  used  as  it  should  be.  One  of  her  chief 
pleasures  as  well  as  duties  has  been  to  lead  the  pupils  on  to 
extended  reading-.     Her  records  themselves  speak  volumes : 

pupils'  voluntary  reading. 

Titles.  Pieces. 

1899-1900 1402  2081 

1900-1901  1566  2618 

1901-1902 1930  2975 

1902-1903  2001  3144 

1903-1904 I/16  2714 

1904-1905  1490  3031 


10.105    16,563 

Within  the  same  period  of  six  years  the  institution  has 
loaned  to  people  not  connected  with  the  school  1077  volumes 
and  pamphlets. 

In  the  year  ending  December   1,   1905, 
Printing  Office.         the  school  printing-office  has  produced  the 
amount  of  work  given  below : 

Large  plates  embossed   1,033 

Small  plates  embossed   1,046 

Large  sheets  printed   7450 

Interpointed   sheets   printed    2,086 

Small  sheets  printed   13,800 

Alphabet  and  illustrated  sheets  printed  1,495 

Number  of  different  books  and  pamphlets  embossed  in  brass  ...  18 

Number  of  pamphlets  fastened  in  covers  here  389 

Number  of  books  collated  here  and  bound  outside 64 

Number  of  large  sheets  written  by  hand 3.586 

Number  of  small  sheets  written  by  hand  681 

Number  of  title  pages  written  by  hand 52 

Number  of  girls  employed  in  writing  Braille 6 

Amount  of  money  paid  to  girls  and  press  boys  during  the  year.  .$237.53 
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The  titles  of  books  embossed  in  brass  follow : 

Charles  Dickens,  by  his  eldest  daughter. 

The  Seven  Poor  Travellers,  by  Charles  Dickens. 

The  Water  Babies,  by  Charles  Kingsley. 

The  Simple  Life,  by  Charles  Wagner. 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  by  Alice  Heegan  Rice 

Marjorie  Daw,  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Gallegher,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  by  James  Baldwin. 

The  Golden  Windows,  by  Laura  E.  Richards. 

Good  Manners,  a  Passport  to  Success,  by  Orison  Swett  Marden. 

The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit,  by  Beatrix  Potter. 

The  Tale  of  Benjamin  Bunnie,  by  Beatrix  Potter. 

The  Tale  of  Squirrel  Nutkin,  by  Beatrix  Potter. 

The  Story  of  Two  Bad  Mice,  by  Beatrix  Potter. 

Gluck  Auf,    a  First  German  Reader,  by  Margarethe   Mueller  and 

Carla  Wenckebach. 
The  Works  of  Tibullus  in  Latin. 
The  Works  of  Catullus  in  Latin. 

This  year  the  school  department  has  lost 
_,        .   „  three  teachers  who  have  lone  been  identified 

Change  in  Corps 

of  Officers.  w*th  it  and  whose  withdrawal  makes  gaps 

which  time  alone  will  bridge. 

Mrs.  Barber  had  been  our  kindergartner  for  thirteen 
years ;  but  she  had  been  more  than  a  professional  teacher  of 
our  babies.  They  were  her  own  children  while  they  were 
with  her  and  after  they  passed  on  to  the  school  she  never  lost 
her  love  for  them  or  her  interest  in  them.  To  the  slow  and 
dull  she  was  particularly  tender,  patient  and  faithful.  She 
gave  herself  so  completely  to  her  duties,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, that  our  sorrow  at  parting  with  her  was  mixed  with 
rejoicing  that  she  could  take  a  much-needed  rest. 

Mr.  Lindblad,  for  ten  years  teacher  of  sloyd  and  of 
physical  training  to  our  boys,  was,  like  Mrs.  Barber,  devoted. 
What  he  considered  his  work  was  not  alone  his  teaching, 
but  it  was  to  be  an  influence  for  good  to  the  boys  in  school 
and  out.  Many  of  the  little  boys  miss  his  kind,  loving 
interest.  In  his  physical  training  he  was  unusually  ingen- 
ious and  successful.  Nearly  all  the  fine  features  of  our 
rather  unique  gymnasium  performance  for  the  boys  were 
his  own  inventions  or  adaptations.     He  had  the  sympathy 
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of  the  pupils  and  could  take  them  with  him  wherever  he 

would  lead. 

Miss  Sanford  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  boys'  school  for 
fifteen  years.  Like  Mrs.  Barber  and  Mr.  Lindblad,  she 
always  gave  more  than  she  was  paid  to  give.  She  had  the 
power  of  inspiring  her  class  with  great  enthusiasm  for  her 
subjects.  Outside  the  class-room  her  missionary  zeal  ex- 
pended itself  in  making  the  spiritual  lives  of  the  pupils  richer 
and  fuller.  Through  teaching  the  young  blind  she  became 
interested  in  the  blind  at  large  and  helped  them  wherever 
and  whenever  she  could  in  general  and  specific  ways.  Our 
best  wishes  go  with  her  in  her  calling  of  deaconess,  for 
which,  by  inheritance  and  interest,  she  would  seem  to  be 
peculiarly  fitted. 

Mrs.  Howe,  five  years  housemother  to  our  oldest  boys, 
resigned  last  year.  She  had  had  large  institution  experience 
and  knew  how  to  fit  perfectly  into  the  rather  artificial  life 
of  such  a  place.  She  was  loyal,  faithful,  and  much  re- 
spected by  all.  Her  saying  once  that  she  did  not  have  to  get 
away  from  her  work  for  a  rest,  that  it  was  recreation  for 
her  to  be  with  her  boys,  shows  better  than  anything  else  the 
atmosphere  of  her  cottage.  We  have  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  a  worthy  successor  in  Mrs.  Lida  C.  Ward. 

Miss  Grace  Bingham  retired  to  be  married,  after  four 
years  of  conscientious  service  as  teacher  of  our  first-grade 
boys.  Miss  Gertrude  Bingham,  after  a  year  each  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind  in  Salem,  Ore.,  and  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  returned  to  us.  We  gladly  welcome  her.  The  new 
teachers  are  Miss  Minnie  Bush,  a  graduate  of  the  Kraus 
Seminary  for  Kindergartners,  New  York;  Miss  Myra  H. 
Embree.  who  has  prepared  herself  to  teach  chiefly  through 
the  course  in  pedagogy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Van  Dewalker,  a  graduate  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Training  School  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

The  work  of   the    "  field    officer,"    re- 

*e  .      cer  ported  upon  at  length  last  year,  has  this 

year  been  carried  on  with  unabated  zeal 

and  success.    Of  the  56  application  papers  called  for  during 


the  year,  20  were  from  cases  visited  by  him.  Ten  of  these 
are  already  here  in  school  while  6  more  have  been  admitted 
and  will  be  sent  for  when  there  is  room.  To  show  how 
persuasive  is  the  field  officer  I  will  state  that  of  the  27 
new  cases  decided  by  him  to  be  eligible  to  admittance, 
5  of  whom  are  still  under  five  years  of  age,  20  have  made 
application  to  come  to  school. 

Up  to  the  present  time  our  field  officer  has  canvassed  3 1 
counties  in  the  eastern  half  of  Pennsylvania  and  investigated 
2805  cases  of  blindness. 

Through  Mr.  William  Wade,  foster  father  of  all  the 

blind  deaf  of  the  country,  we  were  asked  to  take  this  year  a 

blind,  deaf  and  dumb  and  crippled  young 

Mazie  woman,    twenty-two   years   of   age,    to    see 

what  could  be  done  for  her  to  put  her  in 

communication  with  her  fellow-beings. 

We  took  her  as  an  experiment  the  first  of  July.  Her 
condition  was  supposed  to  be  brought  on  by  a  fall  she  got 
when  she  was  seven  years  of  age  and  after  she  had  been 
at  public  school  for  two  years.  She  has  been  without  lan- 
guage and  practically  without  occupation  for  eleven  years. 

The  results  we  have  obtained  are  gratifying.  We  hope 
to  teach  her  eventually  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf,  and 
are  leading  up  to  it  through  the  knowledge  she  has  retained 
of  a  few  written  words. 

Our  present  plan  provides  for  her  care  and  instruction 
only  until  we  can  teach  her  to  read  and  occupy  herself 
profitably,  and  until  we  can  put  her  into  communication 
with  the  world  again. 

I  shall  make  a  full  report  of  the  case  at  a  later  date. 

The  following  topics  have  been  presented  at  teachers' 
meetings  this  year,  and  the  papers  filed  in  our  special 
library : 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe — His  Life  and  Labors,  by  Miss  Annie 
Hartman. 

Moon's  Type  and  Its  Advantages,  by  Miss  Grace  Bingham. 

The  Boston  Line  Type,  by  One  Who  Reads  It,  by  Miss 
Hannah  Hogg. 


New  York  Point,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Dunning. 

Punctographic  Systems,  with  Special  Reference  to  American 
Braille,  by  Miss  Mary  Bliem. 

Elizabeth  Gilbert  and  Her  Work  for  the  Blind,  by  Miss 
Amelia  Sanford. 

European  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  by  One  Who  has  Visited 
Several  of  Them,  by  Mr.  Ernest  Lindblad. 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Campbell  and  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind,  by  Miss  Elsie  Howard. 

Working  Homes  for  the  Blind,  by  Mr.  Millard  Hardman. 

Trades  for  the  Blind,  by  One  Who  Has  Taught  Them,  by 
Mr.  James  Hamilton. 

The  Blind  in  the  World,  by  Mr.  Fairman  McCall. 

The  Blind  in  Fiction,  by  Miss  Janet  Paterson. 


STATISTICS. 

BOYS  GIRLS  TOTAL 

Resident  at  last  report 10S  94  202 

Admitted 16  26  42 

Population  of  the  year 124  120  244 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 94  99  193 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  33  were  from  Pennsylvania ; 
2  from  Delaware;  6  from  New  Jersey;  1  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Of  those  in  attendance  during  the  year,  206  were 
partly  supported  by  Pennsylvania  (thirty-four  counties  rep- 
resented) ;  21  by  New  Jersey;  4  by  Delaware;  and  the 
remainder  by  the  Institution  or  by  friends. 

Causes  of  Blindness  of  those  Admitted: — Con- 
genital, 9 ;  General  Ophthalmia,  1 ;  Keratitis,  1 ;  Ophthal- 
mia Neonatorum,  21 ;  Optic  Atrophy,  3;  Scarlet  Fever,  1 ; 
Separation  of  Retina,  1 ;  Small-pox,  1 ;  Traumatic,  3 ;  Un- 
known, 1. 

Nativity  : — Pennsylvania,  30 ;  other  States,  1 1 ;  for- 
eign born,  1. 

Relatives  Blind  : — One  girl  and  one  boy  have  each  a 
blind  sister.  One  girl  has  a  blind  brother.  One  boy  has  a 
mother  with  defective  sight.  One  boy  has  two  brothers 
with  defective  sight.  One  girl  has  a  brother  and  a  sister 
with   defective   sight.      One   girl   has   a  blind   great   aunt 


(paternal). 
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Health  : — During  the  year  there  was  a  slight  epidemic 
of  scarlatina  in  our  kindergarten.  The  cases,  which  were 
light,  were  promptly  isolated  in  our  separate  hospital  build- 
ing. With  this  exception  the  general  health  of  the  school 
has  been  good.  But  the  fact  that  many  of  our  pupils  are 
coming  to  us  so  much  younger  than  formerly,  will  no  doubt 
account  for  little  outbreaks  of  children's  diseases  which  we 
may  have  to  expect  in  the  future. 

Necrology: — There  has  been  one  death  during  the 
year:  Florence  Crossan,  aged  14  years,  who  died  at  the 
Institution,  of  pneumonia. 


Literary  Department. 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Kindergarten 19 

Reading        92 

Pencil  Writing 10 

Writing  (Braille) 38 

Spelling 86 

Language 69 

Grammar     43 

Rhetoric 8 

Literature 10 

Latin      . 10 

German 29 

Number 12 

Arithmetic 62 

Algebra 9 

Geometry 8 

Geography , 22 

History 56 

Current  News 56 

Nature  Work 32 

Physiology 12 

Physics 21 

Physical  Geography 10 

Modeling 22 

Drawing 22 

Manual  Training. 

Sloyd 41 

Cane 52 

Broom  making ,    .  32 

Carpet-weaving ,  5 

Rug-weaving 

Beadwork 12 

Crocheting 

Knitting 

Hand-sewing 

Machine-sewing     

Reedwork 10 

Hammocks 8 

Domestic  Science 
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21 

40 

76 

168 

43 

53 

45 

«3 

76 

162 

45 

114 

23 

66 

8 

8 

18 

2 

12 

29 

43 

55 

23 

85 

8 

17 

3 

11 

48 

70 

74 

130 

56 

43 

75 

12 

24 

21 

6 

16 

66 

88 

66 

88 

41 

18 

70 

32 

5 

27 

39 

20 

20 

45 

45 

75 

75 

35 

35 

18 

28 

8 

16 

16 

Music  Department. 

Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Elementary  Music 18  18 

Piano -33  42  75 

Organ 5  4  9 

Band 26  26 

Singing  (Vocal  Culture) 8  T.3  21 

Chorus  Singing 90  82  172 

Harmony 17  8  25 

Tuning 16  16 

Violin 2  1  3 

Physical  Training. 

Gymnastics 92  76  168 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the 
following  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us : 

Miss  Anne  Thomson,  for  tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the  Philadelphia. 
Orchestra. 

Miss  Swift,  Mr.  Pommer  and  Mr.  Grolle,  for  a  music  recital  to 
the  school. 

Mr.  Paul  Kreutzpointner,  for  talks  to  the  school. 

Mr.  Francis  Fisher  Kane,  for  readings  from  Shakespeare. 

McClure,  Phillips  &  Co..  for  permission  to  emboss  "  The  Simple 
Life." 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  Rebecca  of 
Sunnybrook  Farm." 

The  Century  Co.,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the 
Cabbage  Patch." 

The  American  Book  Co.,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  Abraham 
Lincoln." 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co..  for  permission  to  emboss  "  Good 
Manners,  a  Passport  to  Success." 

Ginn  &  Co.,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  Gliick  Auf,"  and  their  text 
of  Catullus. 

The  Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  for  granting  free  admit- 
tance to  our  pupils  to  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

The  railroads  leading  out  of  Philadelphia,  whose  directors  have 
generously  continued  to  convey  our  pupils  at  reduced  rates  to  and  from 
their  homes. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


December   14.    1905. 
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EDWARD  E.  ALLEN, 

Principal. 
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LIST    OR    PUPILS. 

December  ist,  1905. 


FROM    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Accession  BOYS. 

No.  Names.  Received.  Counties. 

1954  Achuff,  Robert  L., 1904  Philadelphia. 

2012  Bastian,  Reuben  J., 1905  Lehigh. 

1870  Batdorf,  Eugene, 1902  Lebanon. 

1900  Billstein,  Ralph, 1903  Philadelphia. 

1907  Bloom,  William  C 1903  Philadelphia. 

1903  Btadford,  Allyn  M.,         1903  Philadelphia. 

193b  Brown,  Albert  Edward, 1903  Philadelphia. 

1835  Brown,  Wallace  W., 1901  Philadelphia. 

2031  Burchfield.  John  W., 1905  Blair. 

1846  Butz,  Edwin  P., 1901  Northampton. 

2008  Catto,  Humbert, 1905  Philadelphia. 

1829  Clouser,  Harry  L., 1901  Chester. 

2030  Connors,  Clarence  E., 1905  Susquehanna. 

1727  Conrad,  El  wood  D., 1897  Lehigh. 

1910  Diezel,  Harold  C,   .    .    . 1903  Philadelphia. 

1874  Eichenberger,  Henry, 1902  Philadelphia. 

17 13  Finnigan,  James,      1897  Philadelphia. 

194S  George,  John  H., 1904  Bucks. 

1707  Gillan,  La  Turner  C, .    .  1896  Franklin. 

1567  Govan,  El  wood  M., 1892  Philadelphia. 

1826  Grant.  Francis  P., 1901  Chester. 

1832  Gulish,  Abe, 1901  Philadelphia. 

1838  Hackett.  Clayton  G., 1901  Potter. 

1922  Haggerty,  Gerald, 1903  Philadelphia. 

1877  Harlow,  Charles  M., 1902  Montgomery. 

1875  Heickhaus,  Robert, 1902  Philadelphia. 

1942  Henahan,  Edward, 1904  Luzerne. 

1817  Henry,  Edward  Leo, 1901  Lackawanna. 

2002  Hepler,  John, 1905  Luzerne. 

1735  Heyse,  John  S., 1897  Montgomery. 

1951  Hine,  Merritt  W J904  Sullivan. 

1849  Howard,  Harold  De  V., 1901  McKean. 

1983  Hummel,  Raymond  E., 1904  Schuylkill. 

1891  Jones,  Clarence, 1903  Luzerne. 

1734  Kanne,  Raymond  C,      1897  Philadelphia. 

1836  Kester,  Enoch  A ic,oi  Columbia. 

1885  Kirschbaum.  Albert, 1902  Philadelphia. 

194 1  Knecht,  William, 1904  Carbon. 

1795  Krutko,  John, 1900  Luzerne. 

1861  Kurtz,  Martin  L-, 1902  Berks. 

2018  Lawrence,  Harry  F. , 1905  Northampton. 

2003  Lenahan,  Andrew, 1905  Luzerne. 

1972  Lippincott,  Jesse  O., 1904  Philadelphia. 

1995  Longenecker,  Grant  H., 1905  Dauphin. 

1947  Loney,  Philip  F 1904  Philadelphia. 

1883  McLaughlin,  Francis, 1902  Philadelphia. 
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Accession 

No.  Names  Received.  Counties. 

2036  Meily,  Scott, 1905  Lancaster. 

1892  Miller,  E.  Earle, 1903  Lycoming. 

1779  Mullin,  Daniel  Howard, 1899  Schuylkill. 

1894  Muinmey,  George  R., 1903  Luzerne. 

1961  Odenath,  Frank  F., 1904  Philadelphia. 

2027  O'Brien,  James, 1905  Philadelphia. 

1970  Paczkowski,  Ladislas, 1904  Luzerne. 

1586  Page,  Stewart  W., 1893  Juniata. 

1807  Paliukaitis,  Charles 1900  Luzerne. 

1932  Pass,  Francis, 1903  Montgomery. 

1858  Patton,  Limus 1902  Philadelphia. 

1985  Perry,  Horace  C, ^04  Philadelphia. 

1925  Perry,  Kenneth  W.,    .    .    .    1903  Luzerne. 

1865  Proctor,  Joseph  H., 1902  Philadelphia. 

1695  Quails,  Jesse  L-, 1896  Philadelphia. 

1917  Rambler,  Leonard, I9°3  Dauphin. 

1955  Roberts,  Lewis, 1904  Cambria. 

1999  Roikey,  Earl  W., 1905  Dauphin. 

1764  Schmidhamer,  Joseph, 1899  Blair. 

1785  Secondino,  James, ^99  Lackawanna. 

1882  Seran,  Frederick  W., 1902  Philadelphia. 

1934  Sheetz,  John  M., 1903  Berks. 

1984  Sheetz,  Henry  M 1904  Berks. 

1935  Sheetz,  Victor,      ,  1903  Berks. 

1864  Sherwin,  Samuel  M., 1902  Philadelphia. 

1683  Shinock,  David, 1896  Philadelphia. 

2025  Smith,  Felix  A.,  .    .        1905  Bradford. 

1902  Stoerrle,  Hermann  W., 1903  Philadelphia. 

2020  Swinburn,  Lester  E-,  ; 1905  Philadelphia. 

1966  Timperlake,  Charles  A., 1904  York. 

1923  Volovick,  Morris,         .        1903  Philadelphia. 

1743  Walters,  Raymond 1898  Schuylkill. 

2015  Weidert,  Bernard  W., 1905  Elk 

1906  Wertz,  Charles  H., 1903  Philadelphia. 

1884  Whitesell,  Oscar  E 1902  Luzerne. 

1958  Williams,  Archibald, 1904  Luzerne. 

1631  Williams,  Clinton 1894  Philadelphia. 

1915  Wolfgang,  Ralph  T 1903  Blair. 

1869  Wonderly,  Eli  Frank, 1902  Chester. 


FROM   OTHER  STATES. 

Names.  Received.  States 

1977  Alexander,  James  C, 1904.  Delaware. 

1692  Budd,  Francis  H., 1896  New  Jersey. 

2026  Egbert,  David  O., 1905  Utah. 

1878  Ferdon,  Alonzo  W., 1902  New  Jersey. 

1968  Fortney,  Virgil  Ray, 1904  Ohio. 

1992  Hayes,  Lewis,   .    .        .        1904  New  Jersey. 

1768  Irwin,  Norwood  A., J899  New  Jersey. 

2029  Kaweezki,  Alexander 1905  New  Jersey. 

1967  King,  David  D.,  1904  Alabama. 

1718  Monaghan,  Edward, 1897  New  Jersey. 

2006  Munis,  Raymond, 1905  Delaware. 

1839  Siebert,  Frederick  E., 1901  New  Jersey. 

2024  Stults,  Edward  R., 1905  New  Jersey. 

2005  Pierce,  Paul  L-, 1905  New  Jersey. 

2019  Rainesuk,  Frederick  C, 1905  New  Jersey. 
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GIRLS. 

Accession 
No.  Names.  Received.  Counties. 

i960  Allison,  Lulu  C, 1904  Philadelphia. 

20C0  Antonson,  Dora  R.,     ... 1905  McKean. 

2011  Bach,  Pauline  E., 1905  Lehigh. 

1926  Barney,  Sarah, 1903  Luzerne. 

1998  Biehl,  Birdella  R., 1905  Berks. 

2001  Billings,  Amy 1905  Philadelphia. 

1828  Borsch,  Elsie, 1901  Philadelphia. 

1745  Bowers,  Elizabeth  M., 1898  York. 

1697  Bruckner,  Emma  E.  F., 1896  Philadelphia. 

1793  Buck,  Ruth  M 1899  Philadelphia. 

2021  Burns,  Margaret  A., 1905  Schuylkill. 

1802  Byers,  Edna  L., 1900  McKean. 

1749  Campbell,  Ellen  E 1898  Philadelphia. 

1855  Caulfield,  Genevieve, 1902  Philadelphia. 

1962  Chrustowski,  Rosie, 1904  Berks. 

1924  Colgrove,  Niana, 1903  Potter. 

1830  Connelly,  Ann, 1901  Lackawanna. 

1974  Duugan,  MaryC, 1904  Philadelphia. 

1982  Dunsmore,  Catherine  E., 1904  Delaware. 

1980  Eaglen,  Hazel  B., 1904  Washington. 

1997  Edwards,  Alberta 1905  Lackawanna. 

1897  Edwards,  Elsie  R., 1903  Philadelphia. 

1612  Eisenmann,  Maria  A., 1894  Philadelphia. 

1597  Elliott,  Mary, 1893  Philadelphia. 

1994  Evans,  Mabel  C, 1904  Lebanon. 

1938  Friend,  Ida  S  , 1904  Carbon. 

1813  George,  Goldie  P., 1901  Bedford. 

1833  Glanz,  Sarah  C, 1901  Lehigh. 

1757  Grabowski,  Sophia, 1898  Luzerne. 

2033  Grant,  Pearle  E., 1905  Northampton. 

2022  Guth,  Emma, 1905  Philadelphia. 

1761  Halfpenny,  Amy  K., 1899  Dauphin. 

1881  Hall,  Dora, 1902  Philadelphia. 

1721  Ham,  Sarah,      1897  Northampton. 

1987  Hildebrand,  Frances  N., 1904  Lancaster. 

2034  Hinchcliff,  Mazie, 1905  Montgomery. 

1952  Hine,  Mabel  L., 1904  Sullivan. 

1913  Horner,  Gussie  M., 1903  Philadelphia. 

1948  Hiittner,  Florence  M., 1904  Philadelphia. 

1S01  Hyland,  Catherine, 1900  Philadelphia. 

1675  Ishler,  Gertrude  E. , 1895  Center. 

1777  Jones,  Ethel  E., 1899  Lackawanna. 

1831  Kaiser,  Ada  A 1901  Schuylkill. 

1705  Kohn,  Marion  C, 1896  Philadelphia. 

1953  Knoell.  Ida  M., 1904  Philadelphia. 

1959  Krulak,  Yetta, 1904  Philadelphia. 

1965  Kulp,  Bessie  E., 1904  Philadelphia. 

1979  Leib,  Ruth  D., 1904  Philadelphia. 

1890  Leonard,  Mabel, 1902  Philadelphia. 

T930  Levine,  Bertha, 1903  Philadelphia. 

1904  Locuson,  Agnes  S., 1903  Philadelphia. 

1784  Manbeck,  Margaret, 1899  Berks. 

2028  Mazicha,  Veronica, .   .    .    , 1905  Luzerne. 

2035  McClellan,  Helen  G., 1905  Lehigh. 

1859  McCollin,  Frances, 1902  Philadelphia. 

19 1 9  McGurk,  Margaret, 1903  Cambria. 

1956  McKinney,  Margaret, 1904  Philadelphia. 

1710  McLaughlin,  Mamie, T896  Philadelphia. 

1988  Molineux,  Emma  Belle, 1904  Philadelphia. 
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Accession 

No.                   Names.                                                                  Received.  Counties 

1873     Morris,  Edith  H., 1902  Philadelphia. 

1978     Moses,  Venna  Grace, 1904  Clearfield. 

1933     Pass,  Grace  E., I9°3  Montgomery. 

1758     Phillips,  Arline, 1898  Luzerne. 

2017     Phillips,  Stella, 1905  Lackawanna. 

1844     Price,  Ida  C, 1901  Philadelphia. 

2032     Prior,  Gertrude  C, 1905  Lancaster. 

1976     Reager,  Edith  E., 1904  Berks. 

1786     Rebok,  Mary  E., 1899  Cumberland. 

1989  Reichert,  Olivia  Y., 1904  Berks. 

2007     Rcddy,  Mary  Ida 1905  Philadelphia. 

1996     Saalfeld,  Anna, 1905  Philadelphia. 

1944     Sabo,  Lena, 1904  Schuylkill. 

2004     Sears,  Ida  May, 1905  Philadelphia. 

1805     Shelton,  Elizabeth  T., 1900  Delaware. 

1990  Shirey,  Ella  M., 1904  Schuylkill. 

1914     Shute,  Laura  A., 1903  Chester. 

2010     Skeffington,  Mary  F., 1905  Philadelphia. 

1981     Smay,  Lily, 1904  Cambria. 

2023     Sossi,  Doshi, 1905  Philadelphia. 

1642     Starkey,  Nellie, 1895  Bucks. 

1811     Terwilliger,  Lettie  E-, 1900  Tioga. 

1986     Trask,  Mildred  E., 1904  Potter. 

1928     Trask,  Winifred, 1903  Potter. 

17S0    Wallace,  Julia, 1899  Montgomery. 

2014    Weidert,  Ruth  C, 1905  Elk. 

1789     Winkel,  Edith  M., 1899  Schuylkill. 

191 1     Wonderly,  Elizabeth  R., 1903  Chester. 

FROM   OTHER  STATES. 

Names.                                                           Received.  States. 

1691     Biddle,  Susannah, 1896  New  Jersey. 

2016     Bishop,  Esther  A.,               1905  New  Jersey. 

1823     Doman,  Josephine 1901  Delaware. 

1798     Donnelly,  Roberta,      1900  New  Jersey. 

2009    Jones,  Jeanette, 1905  New  Jersey. 

1993     Mathis,  Elsie  M., 1904  New  Jersey. 

1602     Robinson,  Ella  V., 1893  New  Jersey. 

2013     Shea,  Dorothy, 1905  Wash'gton,  D.  C. 

1673     Taylor,  Rebessa  E., 1895  New  Jersey. 

1909     Wisser,  Ada  V., 1903  New  Jersey. 

1908     Wisser,  Augusta  V., 1903  New  Jersey. 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  above  list : 

Boys 100 

Girls , 98 

198 
Average  Age  of  the  Above  Pupils. 

Boys 14  years  and    6  months. 

Girls 13  years  and  11  months. 


HOME  INMATES. 

Admitted         Received  into 
Names.  as  pupils.  the  Home.  States. 

Boyer.  Emma, 1854  1863  Pennsylvania. 

GutzlafF,  Fanny, 1843  185 1  China. 

Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D., 1861  [869  China. 
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FOURTEENTH   ANNUAL  CONCERT 

of  Pupils  of  the 
PENNSYLVANIA   INSTITUTION    FOR  THE   BLIND 

Under  the  Direction  of  MR.  D.  D.  WOOD, 

assisted  by 

Mrs.  David  D.  Wood     Mr.  Charles  Manypenny    Dr.  G.  Conquest  Anthony 

and  by  the 

Philadelphia  Orchestra, 

Conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schmitz 

At  the  MUSICAL  FUND  HALL,  Philadelphia 


Thursday   Evening,  March    23d,    1905 


PROGRAM 
Haydn's  Oratorio  of  "  The  Seasons 


The  following  from  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  of  March  24th,  1905  is  reprinted 
here  as  being  representative  of  the  many  Press  notices  of  this  Concert: 

The  fourteenth  annual  concert  of  the  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  at  Overbrook,  took  place  last  evening  in  Musical  Fund  Hall,  under  the 
direction  of  David  D.  Wood.  Haydn's  Oratorio  of  ''The  Seasons"  was  presented. 
An  enormous  audience  was  present  to  witness  the  extraordinary  achievement  of  this 
remarkable  chorus,  whose  precision  of  attack  and  spirit  and  understanding  might 
well  be  envied  by  any  body  of  singers  in  the  city.  So  excellent  was  the  work  of 
these  blind  vocalists  that  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  they  were  singing  from 
memory,  and  not  from  the  scores.  There  are  more  than  seventy  voices  in  the  chorus, 
the  parts  are  well  balanced,  and  the  tone,  to  which  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
trebles  adds  a  particular  freshness,  is  most  excellent.  These  singers  studied  "The 
Seasons"  throughout  the  winter.  The  parts  dictated  to  them  were  taken  down  in 
the  Braille  notation,  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  dots  pricked  into  paper  to  stand  for 
the  ordinary  staff  notation.  After  the  parts  had  been  learned  these  papers  were 
discarded  and  the  singing  was  entirely  from  memory. 

Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  Haydn's  Oratorio  will  readily  understand  how  great 
last  evening's  achievement  was,  as  the  choruses  are  f  ugal  and  extremely  intricate, 
and  are,  furthermore,  constantly  broken  into  by  short  passages  for  the  soloists,  so 
that  the  singers  were  of  necessity  obliged  to  memorize  an  almost  countless  number 
of  cues.  The  accompaniments  were  played  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Charles 
M.  Schmitz  conducting,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  somewhat  mechanical  rhythm  of 
the  beat,  which  at  first  seemed  rather  exaggerated,  and  the  occasional  counting  of 
time  out  loud,  there  was  nothing  at  all  to  suggest  that  the  singers  were  without  the 
sense  of  sight. 

"The  Seasons,"  which  has  not  been  sung  here  in  its  entirety  since  1884,  is  a 
charming  and  melodic  example  of  the  music  of  the  period,  and  it  was  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  hear  it  so  well  given.  The  solo  parts,  which  are  an  important  feature  of 
the  work,  were  tastefully  sung  by  Mrs.  David  D.  Wood,  Mr.  Charles  Manypenny  and 
Dr.  G.  Conquest  Anthony. 
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RECITAL 

Given 

May  29th,  1905 
By 

Miss  Mae  Haines 

Graduating  from  the  Music  Department 


PROGRAM 

.     Sonata,  Opus  53,  (Waldstein) Beethoven 

Allegro  con  brio,  Molto  adagio, 

Allegretto  moderato — Prestissimo 

2.  Pastorale  ...  Scarlatti 

3.  The  Harmonious  Blacksmith Handel 

4.  Romance Tschaikowsky 

5.  Die  Jongleurin  (The  Juggleress) Moszkoivski 

6.  Caprice— Op.  45,  No.  1 Leschetizky 

7.  Spinning  Song      Mendelssohn 

8.  (a)  Nocturne— B-Flat  Minor 


I 


Chopin 

(b)  Waltz— E-Minor 


9.     Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  2 Liszt 
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ANNUAL   GYMNASIUM    EXERCISES 


Friday   Evening,  June    16th,    1905 


1.  GIRLS— Junior  Class — Free  Exercises. 

(a)  Wood  Chopping  (/)  Scooping  Sand 

(b)  Chicken  Wings  (g)  Mowing 

(r)  Swimming  (k)  Jumping  Jack 

(d)  Free  Swaying  (z)  Games 

(e)  Steam  Boat 

2.  BOYS — Junior  Class — Free  Exercises. 

(a)  Skipping  (c)  Avoiding  Danger 

(b)  Overcoming  an  Obstacle      (d)  Potato  Race 

3.  GIRLS— Intermediate  Class. 

(a)  Wands  (b)  Games 

4.  BOYS— Intermediate  Class. 

(a)  Marching  (c)  "  Knights  at  Combat" 

(b)  Dumb-bells  (d)  "The  Japanese  Torpedo ' 

5.  GIRLS— Senior  Class. 

(a  )  Dumb-bells  (b)  Games 

6.  BOYS— Senior  Class. 

{a)  Marching 

(b)  Apparatus  Work — Horse,  Whipple-Ladder,  Parallel  Bars 
Climbing  Ropes,  Rings 

7.  GIRLS — Intermediate  and  Senior  Classes. 

Apparatus  Work — Boom,  Whipple-Ladder,  Giant  Swing 

8.  GIRLS— Senior  Class. 

Fancy  Steps 
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DECLAMATION  CONTEST    BY  MEMBERS  OF 
THE   BOYS*  SCHOOL 

Friday  Evening,  June  20th,  1905 


PROGRAM 

"  The  Dukite  Snake"      O'Reilly 

Stewart  W.  Page 

"The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims  " Bar  ham 

Ernest  P.  Janvier 

"  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  " Coleridge 

D.  Clinton  Williams 

"  The  Cow  and  the  Bishop  "  Townsend 

Jesse  B.  Dodds 

♦'Swore  Off" Fort 

James  W.  Derr 

"Whistling  Regiment" Harvey 

John  J.  Jordan 

"Heroes  of  the  Land  of  Penn" Lippard 

William  A.  Currlin 

"A  Tugboat  Ballad" Anonymous 

Edward  P.  Monaghan 


JUDGES 

George  A.  Drovin,  Esq.  Miss  Clara  Adams 

Prof.  W.  D.  Renninger 


PRIZES  AWARDED 

First:  Edward  P.  Monaghan 
Second:  William  A.  Currlin 
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GRADUATING  EXERCISES  OF  THE  73d  YEAR 


Tuesday  Morning,  June  27th,  1905 


PROGRAM 

Organ  Selection — "  Zampa  Overture" Herold 

Transcription  by  Rollo  Maitland 

Graduation  Essay — "John  Milton  " 

Stewart  Wilson  Page 

Declamation — <4  A  Tugboat  Ballad" Anonymous 

Edward  Paul  Monaghan 

Glee— "Wind  Thy  Horn" Smart 

Selected  Chorus 

A  Class  in  Current  Events 

By  Boys  of  the  Third  Grade 

Piano — "Impromptu",  op.  66 Chopin 

Mary  Elizabeth  Haines 

Declamation — "  The  Soul  of  the  Violin  " Margaret  Merrill 

Genevieve  Caulfield 

Reading — "  How  I  Killed  a  Bear" Charles  Dudley  Warner 

By  Girls  from  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades 

Graduation  Essay — "The  Seasons" 

Ida  Eleanor   Price 

Trio  and  Chorus — "  God  of  Light"  (from  "The  Seasons")     .   .  Haydn 
Selected  Chorus 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Award  of  Prizes 

By  John  Cadwalader,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Auld  Lang  Syne" 

By  the  School 
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Graduates  of  the  Class  of  1905,  with   Titles  of 
Graduating  Essays  : 

Genevieve  Caulfield The  Effects  of  Environment 

Elvvood  David  Conrad Universal  Peace 

James  Walter  Derr Edison 

Ernest  Paxton  Janvier Nova  Scotia 

Edward  Paul  Monaghan Sir  Walter  Scott 

Stewart  Wilson  Page John  Milton 

Ida  Eleanor  Price The  Seasons 

Leonard  Caskey  Rambler The  Symphony- 
Class  Motto  :    Non  Palma  Sine  Labore. 
Colors  :  Old  Gold  and  White. 

Pupil  Receiving  the  Diploma  in  Music : 
Mary  Elizabeth  Haines. 

Pupils  Receiving  the  Diploma  in  Piano  Tuning : 

William  August  Currlin, 
Jesse  Brown  Dodds, 
John  Joseph  Jordan, 
Irvin  Hertzog. 


Graduating  Pupils  Receiving  the  f.  Francis  Fisher 
Prizes  for  Scholarship : 

Ernest  Paxton  Janvier, 
Ida  Eleanor  Price. 


Pupil  Receiving  the  f.  B.  Hammond  Special  Prize 
for  Typewriting : 

Leonard  Caskey  Rambler. 


Pupil  Receiving  the  Harrison  Prize  for  Patience,  Assiduity, 
and  Sustained  Effort  i?i  the  Industrial  Department : 

James  Walter  Derr. 
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Text-Books  and   English    Literature  in  American   Braille. 

(Stereotyped  at  various  schools  within  the  past  twelve  years.) 
May  i,   1906. 


READING.  Vols 

Alphabet  Sheets 

Monroe's  New  Primer  (pamphlet) 

The  Standard  Braille  Primer 1 

The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  K) 2 

Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  No.  59)  .    .  1 

The  New  Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader 1 

Davis's  The  Beginner's  Reading  Book      1 

Davis's  Second  Reading  Book 2 

Davis's  Third  Reading  Book 2 

Davis's  Fourth  Reading  Book 3 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Primer 1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  First  Reader 1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Second  Reader 1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Third  Reader 2 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Fourth  Reader 3 

Cyr's  Reading  Slips 

Word  by  Word  (Stickney) 1 

Lights  to  Literature  (A  First  Reader) 2 

"          "            "  Second    "         1 

"  Third       "         2 

"  Fourth    "         2 

"  Fifth        "         2 

"  Sixth       "         3 

A  First  Reader  (Krackowizer) 1 

Baldwin's  First  Reader 2 

Baldwin's  Second  Reader 2 

Baldwin's  Third  Reader       3 

The  First  St.  Louis  Reader ...  1 

The  Second  St.  Louis  Reader  .    . 1 

The  Third  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

The  Fourth  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

Barnes's  New  National  Reader,  No.  4  (pamphlets) 

Harper's  Fifth  Reader  (Selections) 1 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  1 1 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  2 2 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader  (North  America) 3 

Swinton  &  Cathcart's  Standard  Supplementary  Readers  : 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet 1 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading 2 

Readings  in  Nature's  Book  (Animals) 2 

Nature  Myths  and  Stories  (Flora  J.  Cooke) 1 

Animal  Stories,  Bird  Stories,  Cloud  Stories,  Flower  Stories, 
Insect  Stories,  Mineralogy  Stories,  Sun  Myths,  Tree  Stories, 
Miscellaneous  Stories. 
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Voli. 

Fairy  Tale  and  Fable  (Thompson) i 

Fairy  Tales  ( Selected ) i 

Five  Little  Fairy  Tales I 

Little  One  Eye,  Little  Two  Eyes,  and  Little  Three  Eyes. 

Tom  Thumb.  Rumpelstilzchen. 

Little  Snowdrop.                          Snow-White  and  Rose-Red. 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  (Selections) I 

The  Fir  Tree.  The  Leaping  Match. 

The  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier.         The  Money  Box. 

Little  Thumbelina.  The  Old  House. 

The  Loving  Pair. 

The  Princess  in  the  Wood  (pamphlet)      

The  Town  Musicians  (pamphlet)        

The  Story  of  Little  Black  Sambo  (Bannerman)  (leaflet) 

The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit  (Beatrix  Potter)  (pamphlet) 

The  Tale  of  Squirrel  Nutkin  "  "  

The  Tale  of  Two  Bad  Mice  "  "  

The  Tale  of  Benjamin  Bunny         "  "  

The  Leak  in  the  Dike  and  other  Stories  (from  "Childlife  in  Tale 

and  Fable")  (Blaisdell)  (pamphlet) 

The  Lark  and  Her  Little  Ones  and  other  Stories  (from  "  Childlife  in 

Tale  and  Fable  ")  (Blaisdell)  (pamphlet) 

Stories  for  Children 2 

Vol.  I. 

St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Sick  Child  (Wiltse's  "  Morning  Talks  "). 

St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Roses  "  " 

A  Jewish  Legend 

Ladders  to  Heaven  ;  a  Legend  (Mrs.  Ewing). 

The  First  Thanksgiving  Day  (Wiggin's  "The  Story  Hour"). 

The  Lauding  of  the  Pilgrims  (Mrs.  Hemans). 
Vol.  II. 

The  Story  of  Moufflou  (Wiggin's  "The  Story  Hour"). 

Mrs.  Chinchilla  "  "         "  " 

Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul  (from  St.  Nicholas). 
Miscellaneous  Selections  for  Supplementary  Reading  (pamphlet)     . 

A  Second-Hand  Christmas  (pamphlet) .       .        

Selections  from  The  Children's  Hour  (Wiggin)  (pamphlet)     .... 

Patty's  Patchwork  (pamphlet) 

Little  George  Washington  (pamphlet) 

Dicky  (pamphlet) 

Stories  for  Children  (Lane) 1 

Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew  (Craig) 1 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Re-told  (Baldwin) 2 

Old  Greek  Stories  (Baldwin) 1 

Stories  of  the  East  (Baldwin) 4 

The  Story  of  Troy  (Clarke)       2 

The  Story  of  Aeneas  (Clarke) 1 

Myths  of  Old  Greece  (Pratt) 1 

Colonial  Stories  (Pratt) 1 

The  Niebelungen  Lied  (Pratt) 1 

Stories  of  Australasia  ( Pratt) 1 

Stories  of  England  (Pratt)    .    .    . 1 
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Vols. 

Legends  of  the  Northland  (Pratt) i 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children  (Brooks) I 

Five  Popular  Tales      i 

Folk  Stories      i 

Jack  the  Giant-Killer.  Puss  in  Boots.  Cinderella. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  Diamonds  and  Toads. 

Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp, 


} 


Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves. 

The  Seven  Voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor i 

The  Three  Sisters,  > 
Prince  Ahmed.  J 
Classics  for  Children  (Ginn  &  Co. ) 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River  (Ruskin) I 

Robinson  Crusoe  ( Defoe ) 2 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  (Wyss) 2 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan) 1 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott) 1 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott) 1 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift) 1 

Riverside  Literature  Series : 

No.  1.    Evangeline,  \      ' 

No.  2.    The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  I    ^ongtellow)     •    ■      l 

No.  4.    Snowbound,  Among  the  Hills,  Songs  of  Labor,  and 

Other  Poems  (Whittier) 1 

No.  10.    Biographical  Stories  (Hawthorne) 2 

Benjamin  West.  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Samuel  Johnson.  Queen  Christina. 

Nos.  13  and  14.   The  Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow)    ....      2 

Nos.  19  and  20.    Franklin's  Autobiography 2 

No.    21  (Part).    Poor  Richard's  Almanac 1 

Nos.  22  and  23.    Tanglewood  Tales  ( Ha wthorne ) 2 

Circe's  Palace.  The  Minotaur. 

The  Pomegranate  Seeds.        The  Pygmies. 

The  Golden  Fleece.  The  Dragon's  Teeth. 

No.  29.    Little  Daffydowndilly  and  Other  Stories  (Hawthorne)      1 

Little  Daffydowndilly.  A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump. 

Little  Annie's  Ramble.  David  Swan. 

The  Snow  Image.  The  Three-fold  Destiny. 

No.  30.  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  other  Poems  (Lowell)  1 
No.  31.     My  Hunt  After  the  Captain,  and  Other  Papers  (Holmes)    1 

Nos.  33-35.     Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  (Longfellow) 3 

No.  37.    A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  and  Other  Essays  (Warner)  1 

A-Hunting  of  the  Deer.  Lost  in  the  Woods. 

How  I  Killed  a  Bear.  Camping  Out. 

No.  41.  The  Tent  on  the  Beach,  and  Associated  Poems  (Whittier)  1 
No.  44.  Waste  Not,  Want  Not;  and  The  Barring  Out(Edgeworth)  1 
No.  54.  Sella,  Thanatopsis,  and  Other  Poems  (Bryant)  ...  1 
No.  70.  A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Poetry  .  .  1 
No.  71.     A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Prose  ...      1 
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Vols. 

Eclectic  English  Classics  (American  Book  Co.): 

Ivanhoe  (Scott)       3 

Sohrab  and  Rustum  (Arnold)  (pamphlet) 

Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  ^ 

Webster's  The  Character  of  Washington,  > I 

Webster's  The  Landing  at  Plymouth,  ) 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation I 

Silas  Marner  (Eliot) 2 

Essay  on  Milton  (Macaulay) 1 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith) 2 

Paradise  Lost  (Milton)  (Bks.  I.  &  II.) I 

Longman's  English  Classics  : 

Pope's  Iliad  of  Homer  (Books  I.,  VI.,  XII.,  XXIV.)  (text)  .    .      1 

Select  Poems : 

Whittier 1 

Longfellow 1 

Lowell 1 

Bryant     1 

Holmes 1 

Burns       ...        I 

Matthew  Arnold 

Keats 

The  Carys  (pamphlet) 

Havergal 1 

Wordsworth       1 

Hood ...      1 

Moore 1 

Van  Dyke  (pamphlet)         

Poe  (pamphlets) 

The  Building  of  the  Ship  and  Other  Poems(Longfellow)  ...      1 
The  Building  of  the  Ship.  Morituri  Salutamus. 

The  Hanging  of  the  Crane.         Keramos. 

Tales  of  a  Way-side  Inn  (Longfellow;  (pamphlets) 

Songs  and  Sonnets  (Shakspere)      1 

The  Ancient  Mariner  (Coleridge) 1 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  other  Poems 1 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer  (Goldsmith) 1 

The  Deserted  Village  (Goldsmith)  (pamphlet) 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  ( Byron)  (pamphlet) 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  (Pope) 1 

Essay  on  Man  ( Pope ) 1 

Enoch  Arden  (Tennyson) 1 

Dora  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) ■ 

Maud  (Tennyson) 2 

Kr/yHaT}   (Tennyson,  (pampWet,      

Oenone  and  Tithonus  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) 

Ulysses  and  The  Lotus-Eaters  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet)  .    .    .    . 

Lucretius  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet)  . 

The  Princess  (Tennyson) 

In  Memoriam  (Tennyson) 1 

Idylls  of  the  King  (Tennyson) 2 

L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  (Milton)  ....      1 
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Select  Poems  : 

Sampson  Agonistes  (Milton) I 

King  Robert  of  Sicily  (Longfellow)  (pamphlet) 

Horatius  (Macaulay)  (pamphlet) 

Virginia  (Macaulay)  (pamphlet) 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (Macaulay) I 

Marpessa  (Philips)  (pamphlet) 

Christalan  (Mrs.  Trask)  (pamphlet) 

The  Raven  (Poe)   (leaflet) 

Favorite  Poems  of  Children  (pamphlet) 

Selections  for  Children  from  the  Standard  Poets  (pamphlet)  . 

Miscellaneous   Select  Poems  (leaflets) 

Miscellaneous  Poems 3 

Breezy  Point  (a  play  by  Belle  M.  Locke) 1 

King  Rene's  Daughter  (Henrik  Hertz,  translated   by   Theo. 

Martin) 

Tannhauser  and  the  House  of  Fame  (Byars) 

Parsifal  :  a  drama  (Wagner)    (retold  by  Oliver  Huckel)     .    .    . 

The  Isle  of  Dreams 

New  Songs  and  Old  Tunes 

Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May  (E.  B.  Browning)   (pamphlet)  .    . 
Selections  from  the  Poems  of  E.  B.  Browning  (pamphlet)    .    . 

Selections  from  Robert  Browning  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Robert  Browning  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  Kipling  (pamphlet) 

The  Lady  of  Lyons  (Bulwer) 

Richelieu  (Bulwer)      

Ingomar  (Lovell)     .    .    .    .        

Faust  (Goethe)  (Blake's  translation) 

Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It  (Rolfe's  Edition) 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

Twelfth  Night 

Hamlet 

The  Tempest 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream 

Macbeth ..... 

King  Lear  ....  

Julius  Caesar 

King John  

Richard  III 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

King  Henry  IV.,  Part  I 

"   II 

Antonv  and  Cleopatra 

The  Winter's  Tale 

King  Henry  V 

Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice 

Hamlet  (from  Lamb's  Tales)  (pamphlet) 

The  Tempest  (from  Lamb's  Tales)  (pamphlet) 

The  Study  of  English  Literature  (Farrar)  (pamphlet) 

English  Literature  (Merkeley) 1 

Pictures  from  English  Literature  (Hamlin) 1 
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Introduction  to  English  Literature  (Painter)  (including  many  classic 
works  with  notes — such  as  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  nine 
of  Bacon's  Essays,  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
Dryden's  Religio  Laid,  Johnson's  Akenside,  Pope's  Essay  on 
Criticism,  Scott's  The  Talisman,  Spencer's  The  Ftery  Queene)  .    .      7 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  J    (Brander  Matthews) 1 

of  American  Literature,       > 
Appendix  to  American  Literature  (Brander  Matthews)  (pamphlet)    . 
Alphabetical  and  Chronological  Tables  from  Stopford  Brooke's  Primer 

of  English  Literature  (pamphlet) 

American  Literature  (Watkins) 6 

Books  That  Nourish  Us  (Marble)  (pamphlet) 

Sketches  of  American  Authors  (Keyser) 1 

Sketches   of   Representative   Authors    (Blaisdell)    from    "Outline 

Studies  of  English  Classics  "       

Four  of  Emerson's  Essays 

Love.  Friendship.  Nature.  Self  Reliance. 

Representative  Men  (Emerson)      

Four  of  Smiles's  Essays 

The  Influence  of  Character.     Work.     Courage.     Self  Control. 

Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Lord  Bacon 

Selections  from  Plato  (Church's  translation) 

Euthyphro,  Apology,  Phsedo,  Crito. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  (pamphlet) 

A  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  (Lamb)  (pamphlet) 

The  Story  of  Le  Fever  (Sterne) 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring  (Thackeray) 

English  Humorists  (Thackeray) 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  (Carroll) 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (Irving) 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch  (Hegan) 

The  Adventures  of  Oliver  Twist  (Stories  from  Dickens,  Part  I)  .    .    . 

Pickwick  Papers.  ^| 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  \  (Stories  from  Dickens,  Part  II)     ... 

Nicholas  Nickleby,  J 

Little  Nell  (Dickens  1  from  Young  Folks  Library  of  Choice  Literature 
Paul  Dombey  (Dickens)  "  "  "  "  " 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and  Dr.  Marigold  (Dickens) 

The  Seven  Poor  Travelers  )  fT^.  ,         >, 

The  Holly  Tree  Inn  }  (Dlckens) 

A  Christmas  Carol  (Dickens)      

The  Birds' Christmas  Carol  (Wiggin) 

The  Story  of  Patsy  (Wiggin) 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm  (Wiggin)      2 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  (Burnett) 2 

Our  Field  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) 

The  Trinity  Flower  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) 

So-So  (Ewing)  (pamphlet)    ....        

The  Happy  Family  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) 

Lob-lie-by-the-Fire  (Ewing) 1 

Dandelion  Clocks  and  Other  Tales  (Ewing) 1 
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The  Peace  Egg  (Ewing)  1 

Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote  (Ewing)   J 

Melchior's  Dream  (Ewing) 

Monsieur  the  Viscount's  Friend  (Ewing) 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Life  (Ewing) 

The  Nurnberg  Stove  (Ouida) 

The  Child  of  Urbino         "        

A  Dog  of  Flanders  " 

Mid-Summer  Pirates  }     (Richard  Harding  Davis) 

Richard  Carr's  Baby  >         (pamphlets   from 

The  Great  Tri-Club  Tennis  Tournament  J         u  Stories  for  Boys  ") 

Onawandah  (Alcott) I 

Bright  Boys  (Reddall) I 

Eye  Spy  (Gibson)       I 

Only  a  Little  Girl  (Nora  Perry)  (pamphlet) 

Tom  Sawyer  Whitewashes  a  Fence  (Mark  Twain)  (leaflet) 

The  Mouse  and  The  Moonbeam  (Fields)  (pamphlet) 

Cuore — An  Italian  Schoolboy's  Journal  (De  Amicis) 2 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  (Mark  Twain)      2 

The  Blind  Brother  (Greene) 1 

About  Old  Story  Tellers  (Mitchell) I 

The  Man  Without  a  Country  (E.  E.  Hale) 1 

A  Night  in  a  Workhouse  (Greenwood)  (pamphlet) 

My  Chateaux  (Curtis)  V  /^0<mr^WN 

The  Grammar  of  Life  (Taylor)    /  (PamPhlet) 

Marjorie  Daw  (Aldrich) 1 

Gallegher  (Richard  Harding  Davis)      1 

The  Sleeping  Car  ( A  Farce  by  W.  D.  Howells)      1 

The  New  Times,  and  the  Poets  and  Essayists  as 

Prophets  of  a  New  Era, 
John  Ruskin's  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  ", 
George  Eliot's  Tito  in  "  Romola  ", 
Hawthorne's  "Scarlet  Letter", 
Victor  Hugo's  "  Les  Miserables  ", 
Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King", 
A  Study  of  Browning's  "Saul  ", 
The  Memoirs  of  Henry  Drummond, 
The  Opportunities  of  Leisure  and  Wealth — 

Lord  Shaftesbury, 
The  Biography  of  Frances  Willard, 
David  Livingstone, 
The  Christian  Scholar  in  Politics — Gladstone, 

A  Tale  of  the  Sea  (Charles  Reade)  (pamphlet) 

Washington  and  the  Spy  (Cooper)    1 

The  Great  Stone  Face  (Hawthorne)  j       

Selections  from  American  Orations  (pamphlet) 

Selections  for  Declamation  .      2 

Vol.  I.     Patriotic.        Vol.  II.     Miscellaneous. 

Keenan's  Charge  (leaflet)     -    .  

Saladin  and  Adhel  (from  the  Speaker's  Garland)  (leaflet) 

Lincoln  Day  Exercises  (pamphlet) 

The  Hayne- Webster  Debate     . 


(Hillis)  (pamphlets 
from  "Great 
Books  as  Life 
Teachers"). 
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Paul  Revere's  Ride  and  Other  Pieces  for  Class  Study  and  Declamation .  I 

The  Petrified  Fern          "                "        "        "         "         "               "  i 

The  Legend  Beautiful   "                "        u       '*         "         "               "  i 

Rienzi's  Address              "               "        "        "         "         "               "  i 

Bobby  Shafto                   "                "        "        "         "         "               "  I 

Brier-Rose                         "                "        "        "         "         "               "  I 

The  Defence  of  Lucknow             "        "        "         "         "               "  i 

How  Jamie  Came  Home                "        "        "         "         "               "  i 

Aux  Italiens                                      "        "        "         u         "               "  i 

The  Raggedy  Man                          "       "       "         "         "              "  i 
A  Night  with  a  Ventriloquist  and  other  pieces  for  Class  Study  and 

Declamation I 

A   Christmas    Experience   and  other   pieces  for  Class    Study   and 

Declamation I 

The  Story  of  Cromwell's  Opportunity  and  other  pieces  for  Class  Study 

and  Declamation I 

The  Four  Sunbeams  and  other  pieces  for  Class  Study  and  Declamation  i 

Loyalty  and  Heroism  (from  3d  vol.  of  Open  Sesame) 1 

Holidays  and  Holy  Days  (from  3d  vol.  of  Open  Sesame) 1 

Pluck  and  Plod  (Rev.  Wm.  Lloyd)  (pamphlet) 

Enthusiasm  ] 

Help  Yourself  Society        >  (Marden) 1 

Medicine  for  the  Mind       j 

Education  Under  Difficulties    ")  ,-,     ,      N 

7<     a     .  «.        .    .  >  (Marden) 1 

Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art  J  v  ; 

Doing  Everything  to  a  Finish  \  .  Marden  x  T 

Character  Building  |  (Marden) 1 

Character  and  Success  (Roosevelt)  (pamphlet) 

Good  Manners   (Marden) 1 

What  Successful  Men  Say  of  Success  (published  by  A.  Hinds  &  Co., 

New  York)  (pamphlet) 

The  Simple  Life  (Charles  Wagner)  (translated  by  Mary  L.  Hendee)       1 

Optimism  (an  Essay  by  Helen  Keller)  (pamphlet) 

"  First !  "—A  Talk  with  Boys  (Drummond)  (pamphlet  )    .   .   . 

Parable  of  the  Water-Tank  (Bellamy)  (pamphlet) 

The  Oiled  Feather  (pamphlet) 

The  Golden  Windows  (Lawis  E.  Richards)  (leaflet) 

The  Deacon's  Week  (Rose  Terry  Cooke)  (pamphlet) 

A  Message  to  Garcia  (Elbert  Hubbard)  (pamphlet)      

The  Voice  of  Nature  ( Barlow) . 

Book  of  Behavior , 

Lessons  on  Manners  (Wiggin) 

Black  Beauty  (Sewall) 

Kept  for  the  Master's  Use  (Ha vergal) 

Eleven  Familiar  Chapters  from  the  Bible  (pamphlet) 

Nineteen  of  the  Psalms  (pamphlet) 

The  Psalms  (from  The  Modern  Reader's  Bible) 2 

The  Words  of  Jesus  (compiled  by  A.  M.  Shotwell  and  printed  with 

wide  interliteral  and  interlinear  spaces)  .........      1 

Scripture  Lessons  for  Little  Children  (pamphlet) 

Ninety  Bible  Stories  (Poulssen) 1 
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The  Story  of  the  Chosen  People  (Guerber) 2 

Bible  Readings  for  Schools  (Schaeffer) 1 

The  Book  of  Esther 1 

The  Four  Gospels 4 

Acts  and  Romans     .        1 

Promise,  Prayer,  and  Praise 1 

Luther's  Smaller  Catechism  (with  proof  passages  and  \  ,  n     , 

occasional  notes  by  Rev.  George  Drach)  J  lPamPniet)  • 

Offices  from  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer I 

The  Communion  (Episcopal)   (pamphlet) 

Episcopal  Communicant's  Manual 1 

Fasting,  Reception  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  (leaflet) 

The  Hymnal,  Parts  I.,  II.  and  III.  (Episcopal)      3 

Catholic  Catechism 1 

Devotions  for  Mass  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  The  Youth's  Companion  for  Supplementary  Reading  : 

No.  1.     Stories  of  Purpose 1 

Little  Jarvis.  A  Boy  in  Gray. 

Why  "  Pat"  Wore  the  V.  C.      In  the  School-house  Loft. 

The  Extra  Freight. 

No.  2.     Glimpses  of  Europe 1 

London.  The  Venetian  Gondola. 

In  Westminster  Abbey.  A  Climb  Up  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Scenes  in  Holland.  Alpine  Village  Life. 

Work  and  Play  in  Belgium.  Down  the  Moselle. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Paris.  Sweden. 

Toledo  and  Cordova.  Life  in  Norway. 

No.  3.     The  American  Tropics 1 

An  Odd  Old  City  in  the  Andes.     A  Young  and  Growing  Mountain. 

Carnival  in  Lima.  In  the  Grand  Plaza  of  Mexico. 

A  Venezuelan  Railway.  The  Boys  of  Mexico. 

The  Land  of  the  Llama.  The  Sea  of  the  Discovery. 

An  Evening  in  a  Brazilian  Forest.  Housekeeping  on  a  Desert  Island. 

South  American  Games.  A  Trip  to  Santo  Domingo. 

No.  4.     Sketches  of  the  Orient  .  .    .  1 

In  Chinese  Streets.  Siam  and  Its  Royal  White  Elephant. 

Dining  with  a  Mandarin.  Housekeeping  in  East  India. 

Corea  and  Its  Army.  A  Morning  in  Benares. 

A  Japanese  Garden  Party.  The  Fire-worshippers. 

The  Jinrikisha  of  Japan.  Some  Little  Egyptians. 

A  Japanese  House.  Oriental  Sweetmeats. 

No.  5.    Old  Ocean 1 

About  Icebergs.  Buoys. 

The  Gulf  Stream.  The  Pilot  Boat. 

The  Kuro  Siwo.  An  Ocean  Guide-Post. 

The  Trade  Winds.  An  Ocean  Observatory. 

The  Mariners'  Compass.  The  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service. 

Minot's  Ledge  Light. 

No.  6.    Life  in  the  Sea „   .      1 

Lobsters  and  Lobstering.         The  Sturgeon. 
Mackerel  and  Cod.  The  Giant  of  Creation. 

The  Swordfish.  Fiddlers  and  Hermits. 

The  Scotch  Herring  Fishery.  A  Baby  in  Furs. 
Sardines.  Where  Sponges  Grow. 

Catching  Sharks. 
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No.  7.    Bits  of  Bird  Life 

Bird  Life  in  an  Old  Apple-Tree.     The  Carrier-Figeon  in  America. 
An  Oriole's  Nest.  The  Partridge. 

Crow  Ways.  Ostrich-Farming. 

A  Family  History.  A  Widow's  Mites. 

A  Jolly  Red-Head.  Owls  and  Their  Uses. 


No.  8.     Our  Little    Neighbors. 
The   Black  Sentinel. 
Bee-keeping. 
Makers  of  Silk. 
Frogs  and  Toads. 
"  Chameleon  "  Lizards. 
My  Little  Tenants. 

No.  9.     At  Home  in  the  Forest 
Tame  Elephants  in  India. 
A  Wild  Animal  Farm. 
Crocodiles  and  Alligators. 
Some  Australian  Animals. 
A  Queer  Little  Animal. 


My  Captive  Bats. 

A  Flying  Squirrel. 

The  Chipmunk. 

The  Prairie-dog. 

About  Gophers. 

The  Little  Lady  in  Green. 


Little  Lumbermen. 
Monkey  Life  in  British  India. 
Indian  Snakes  and  Tigers. 
The  Arctic  Wolverine. 


No.  10.     In  Alaska 

Our  One  American  Castle. 
Sitka  and  its  Inhabitants. 
Indian  Canoe-Building. 
At  a  Salmon  Pool. 
The  Loneliest  Place  in  the 

United  States. 
Alaska  Eskimo  Houses. 


Reindeer  for  Alaska. 

On  the  Yukon. 

Volcania. 

The  Hermits  of  Western  Alaska. 

Seal  Islands  of  Alaska. 

Sea-Lions. 

Hunting  the  Sea-Otter. 


No.  11.     Among  the  Rockies 1 


The  Bighorn  Canon. 
Hunting  Elk  on  Skees. 
Visiting  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
In  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
Rocky  Mountain  Burros. 
Chinese  Railway  Laborers. 


Some  Rocky  Mountain  Animals. 
Where  Railroads  Go. 
Digging  up  a  Fossil  Monster. 
A  Petrified  Big  Tree. 
The  Holy  Cross  and  Twin  Lakes. 
Signal  Station  on  Pike's  Peak. 


No.  12.     In  the  Southwest I 


The  Big  Trees  of  California. 
The  Lumberman  of  the  Sierras. 
A  Road  of  the  Sierras. 
California  Raisin-Making. 
Death  Valley. 

The  Queer  Surface  of  Nevada. 
Pyramid  Lake. 


The  Grand  Canon. 

Cave  Dwellers  of  Arizona. 

A  Builded  Lake. 

The  Oldest  American  Houses. 

New  Mexico. 

Adobe. 


No.  1 


On  the  Plains. 


The  Prairie  Schooner 

Prairie  Signs. 

Pioneer  Life  in  Dakota. 

The  Hated  Coyote. 

Boy-Life  on  the  Prairie. 

Ranch-Life. 

Cowboys  of  the  Plains. 


The  Great  Cattle-Trails. 

The  Language  of  Cattle-Brands. 

Breaking  a  Bronco. 

A  Chase  for  Wild  Horses. 

Ancient  Farmers  and  Sportsmen, 

The  Water  Cactus. 

Government  Camels. 
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No.  14.     The  Great  Lake  Country 1 

Harnessing  Niagara.  Hop- Picking  in  Central  New  York. 

The  St.  Clair  Tunnel.  Charcoal-Burners. 

WinterFishing  on  Saginaw  Bay.  Natural  Gas. 

Dog  Sledges  in  Michigan.  An  Oil- Country  Crater. 

The  Ishpeming  Dog-Race.  The  Mound-Builders. 

A  Wisconsin  Skate-Sail.  Mammoth  Cave. 

A  Trip  to  Lake  Superior. 

No.  15.     On  the  Gulf 1 


New  Orleans. 

Galveston. 

A  Southern  Farm. 

A  Winter  Home  on  the  Gulf. 

Lights  of  the  Florida  Reefs. 

Florida  Wreckers. 

The  Florida  Everglades. 


A  Tree  that  Builds  Islands. 

Pineapples. 

The  Purseweb  Spider. 

Corn-Shucking  in  the  South. 

A  Southern  Village. 

St.  Augustine. 


No.  16.     Along  the  Atlantic ' 1 


The  Capitol. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Washington's  Birthplace. 
The  Luray  Cavern. 
On  the  Carolina  Banks. 
Georgia  Crackers. 
Peanuts. 


Chesapeake  Oysters. 
Maryland  Fishing-Farms. 
How  Milk  is  Marketed. 
The  Statue  of  Liberty. 
The  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
The  Grant  Monument. 
Elevated  Railroads. 


No.  17.     In  New  England 1 

Plymouth  Rock.  A  Maple-Sugar  Camp. 

Provincetown.  A  New  Hampshire  Fish-Farm. 

Cape  Cod  Cranberries.  Among  the  Pines. 

Newport.  A  Winter  Harvest. 

A  Great  Arboretum.  Moose-Calling. 

A  Boston  Market.  Fox-Hunting  in  New  England. 

No.  18.     Stories  of  Success ,      1 

The  Waumbek  Boat-Race.  How  Nan  Raced. 

The  Adelphian  Society.  Walter's  Fight  With  Indians. 

Miss  Timbrook's  Opening.  Down  the  Mountain. 

The  Test  of  His  Nerve. 

No.  19.     Stories  of  Kindness 1 

The  Rescue  of  Grandma. 
Tom's  Dress  Suit. 
A  Day  of  Whole  Things. 
Friends  Indeed. 


A  Midsummer  Madness. 
A  Queer  Christmas. 
The  Governor. 
The  Mangolds'  Valentine. 


No.  20.     Student  Stories 
C.  C— A  College  Story. 
Seven  Seminary  Girls. 
Persis  Salter. 
The  Anarchist. 


The  Queen  of  the  Dump. 
Phil's  Valedictory. 
Sophronia  Baker. 
His  Day  for  the  Flag. 


Greater  America 

No.  31.     In  Porto  Rico. 
American  Possession. 
Past  and  Present. 
Life  in  Porto  Rico. 

No.  22.     In  the  Philippim 
Battle  of  Manila  Bay. 
The  Fall  of  Manila. 
Life  in  Manila. 


Progress  in  Porto  Rico. 

A  Fourth  of  July. 

Two  Boys  in  Morro  Castle. 


Progress  in  the  Philippines. 
At  the  Pumping-Station. 
My  First  Night  in  Manila. 
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No.  23.     Mid-Ocean  America. 

Hawaii  and  Its  Accession.  Guam. 

Hawaiian  Volcanoes.  The  Midway  Islands. 

Poi-Making.  Wake  Island. 

The  Samoan  Islands.  The  Guano  Islands. 

Tutuila  and  Manua. 

The  Jungle  Book  (Rudyard  Kipling)  (pamphlets) 

Mowgli's  Brothers.  "  Rikki — tikki — tavi." 

Kaa's  Hunting.  Toomai  of  the  Elephants. 

"  Tiger  !     Tiger  !  "  Her  Majesty's  Servants. 

The  White  Seal. 
From  "Wild  Animals  I  have  Known''(  Ernest  Thompson  Seton)(pamphlets) 
Lobo.  Redruff.  Raggylug.  Vixen. 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur  (Johonnot) 2 

The  Water  Babies  (Charles  Kingsley) 1 

Citizen  Bird  (Wright  and  Coues) , 2 

Stories  from  Birdland  (Chase)         1 

The  Bird  on  its  Journey  (Harraden)  (pamphlet) 

The  Story  of  Buzzy  (pamphlet) 

Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard  (Kirby) 1 

The  Seven  Little  Sisters  (Andrews) 1 

The  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children  (Andrews) 1 

Each  and  All  (Andrews) 1 

From  "  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey  "  (Burroughs) 1 

Pastoral  Bees.  Speckled  Trout.  Strawberries. 

Modern  Europe  (Coe) 4 

Great  American  Industries  (Third  Book — Manufactures)  (Rocheleau) 

(pamphlets) 

Motors.  Glass. 

Leather.  Boots  and  Shoes. 

Dressed  Meat. 

Pins  and  Needles,  Pencils  and  Pens.     Paper. 

Printing.  Newspapers.  Books. 

HISTORY,   BIOGRAPHY,  AND    CIVIL    GOVERNMENT. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (pamphlet)    .  

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan  (W.  Gardner)  (pamphlet) 

A  Child's  History  of  the  United  States  (Eggleston)  1 

Supplement  to  History  of  the  United  States  (Montgomery)     ....      1 

History  of  the  United  States  (Montgomery) 3 

"     "         "  "       (Fiske) 6 

A  School  History  of  the  United  States  (McMaster)  .......... 

*The  Discovery  of  America  (from  Washington  Irving)       1 

*The  Settlement  of  Virginia  (Capt.  John  Smith) 1 

^Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (Shea)     ...       1 
The  Indian  Tribes  East  of  the  Mississippi, 

The  French  and  Indian  War  and  The  Loss  of  Canada,  [         1 

(From  Parkman's  "  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  ",) 


I 


*  "Historical  Classic  Readings  "  (Effingham  Maynard  &  Co.,  N.  Y.) 
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The  War  of  Independence  (with  maps)  (Fiske) i 

George  Washington  (Scudder) 2 

*First  Battles  of  the  Revolution  ( Everett ) 1 

*Heroes  of  the  Revolution  (Parton) 1 

Manifest  Destiny  (Fiske1!  (pamphlet) 

American  History  Stories  (Mara  L.  Pratt)       4 

Historical  Tales  (Morris) 

Vol.  I.     How  Franklin  Came  to  Philadelphia. 
A  Gallant  Defense. 
The  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
Stealing  a  Locomotive. 
On  the  Track  of  a  Traitor. 
The  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler. 

Vol.  II.     An  Escape  from  Libby  Prison. 
How  the  Charter  Was  Saved. 
The  Fate  of  the  Philadelphia. 
The  British  at  New  York. 
The  Sinking  of  the  Albemarle. 

Vol.  III.    Marion,  the  Swamp  Fox. 
Paul  Revere' s  Ride. 

How  the  Electric  Telegraph  Was  Invented. 
The  Story  of  the  Regicides. 
Sir  William  Phips  and  the  Silver  Ship. 

Hero  Tales  from  American  History  (Lodge  &  Roosevelt)  .....      2 

Washington.  The  Cruise  of  the  "Wasp". 

Daniel  Boone.  The  "  General  Armstrong"  Priva- 
George  Rogers  Clarke.  teer. 

The  Battle  of  Trenton.  The  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Bennington.  John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Right 
King's  Mountain.  of  Private  Petition. 

The  Storming  of  Stony  Point.  Francis  Parkman. 

Gouverneur  Morris.  Remember  the  Alamo. 

The  Burning  of  the  Philadel-  Hampton  Roads. 

phia.  The  Flag-Bearer. 

Death  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek. 

The  Charge  at  Gettysburg.  Lieutenant  Cushing  and  the  Ram 
Grant    and    the   Vicksburg  "Albemarle". 

Campaign.  Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw.  Lincoln. 
Charles  Russell  Lowell. 

About  the  Navy,  (Park  Benjamin)  (from the  "Independent",  with 

special  introduction  by  the  author) 1 

"Quick  Fires,"  and  "Lead  Squirts". 

American  Armor — Hard  Steel  and  Cornstalks. 

The  Captain  of  a  Warship. 

"Jacky  "  as  He  Was  and  Is. 

Why  "Jack"  Shoots  to  Hit. 

"  Jacky 's"  Career. 

The  Causes  of  a  Great  Defeat. 


*  "  Historical  Classic  Readings"  (Effingham  Maynard  &  Co.,  N.  Y.) 
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A  Study  of  the  Modern  Battleship  (Rupert  Hughes)   (pamphlet)  .    . 
A  Woman's  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Pekin  (with  maps)  (Lowry)  (pamphlet) 
The  Last  Days  of  St.  Pierre  (a  journal  from  Vicar-  \ 

General  Parel  to  the  absent  Bishop).  >•  (pamphlet)   .    . 

The  Eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  (Pliny  the  Younger)  J 

Our  American  Neighbors 

The  Story  of  the  Chevalier  La  Salle  (pamphlet) 

Sketches  of  Western  Adventure  (Boone) I 

Stories  of  Missouri  (Musick)       I 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors  (Macomber) .       I 

Stephen  Girard,  Mariner  and  Merchant( Louise  Stockton) (pamphlet) 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  (Julia  Ward  Howe)  (pamphlet) 
A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Laura  Bridgman  (Katharine  G.  Allen  )(pamphlet) 

The  Story  of  My  Life  (Helen  Keller) I 

A  Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  John  Metcalf  and  Francis  Huber  (Katharine 

G.  Allen)  (pamphlet) 

Our  Mother  Queen  (from  "Books  for  the  Bairns")  (Ed.  by  Stead) 

(pamphlet) 

A  History  of  England  ( Montgomery) 3 

Constitutional  History  of  England  (Montgomery)  (pamphlets)  .    .    . 

Readings  from  English  History  (Green)      I 

Elizabeth  (Green) 1 

Puritan  England  (Green)      

Stories  from  English  History  (Blaisdell) 2 

A  History  of  France  (Montgomery) 2 

Brave  Little  Holland,  and  What  She  Taught  Us  (Griffis) 2 

Japan  in  History,  Folk-Lore  and  Art  ( Griffis) 2 

Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East  (Higginson) 2 

A  Short  History  of  Spain  (Mary  Piatt  Parmele) I 

The  Conquest  of  Mexico  (Prescott)  (Abridged) ,      2 

The  Conquest  of  Granada  (Irving) 3 

Mahomet  and  His  Successors  (Irving) 2 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History  (Swinton) 5 

Meyers's  General  History 9 

Essay  on  History  (Macaulay) 1 

Frederick  the  Great  (Macaulay) 1 

Sketch  of  Phillip  II.  of  Spain  (Motley)  (pamphlet) 

Peter  the  Great  (Motley) 1 

Savonarola  (Lord) 2 

Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  (Carlyle) 2 

Selections  from  Plutarch's  Lives        1 

Charles  Dickens  (by  his  eldest  daughter) 1 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Hutton)      1 

Tales  from  Scott — Ivanhoe  (Sullivan) 1 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Selections)  (Scott) 1 

The  Story  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 

The  Rise  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 

The  Exploits  of  Douglas  and  of  Randolph. 

The  Battle  of  Baunockburn. 

Concerning  the  Exploits  of  Edward  Bruce,  of  the  Douglas, 
of  Randolph  Earl  of  Murray,  and  the  Death  of 
Robert  Bruce. 
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Tales  from  Scottish  History  in  Prose  and  Verse  (Rolfe's  Selections)       i 

Golden  Deeds  (Yonge) 3 

Vol.  I.    The  Pass  of  Thermopylae. 

The  Shepherd  Girl  of  Nanterre. 
Leo  the  Slave. 
The  Voluntary  Convict. 
Vol.  II.  The  Monthyon  Prizes. 

The  Soldiers  in  the  Snow. 
The  Second  of  September. 
Agostina  of  Zaragoza. 
Vol.  III.  Heroes  of  the  Plague. 

The  Petitioners  for  Pardon. 
The  Chief  of  the  Averni. 

Young  Folks  Library  of  Choice  Literature  (pamphlets) 

Peter  Cooper.  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Cyrus  W.  Field. 

Daniel  Webster.  James  Watt. 

George  Stephenson.  Israel  Putnam. 

Eli  Whitney.  Daniel  Boone. 

The  Story  of   Abraham   Lincoln  (from  "Four  Great  Americans,") 

(pamphlet) 

Robinson  Crusoe's  Money  (David  A.  Wells) 1 

Civil  Government  (Fiske) 2 

Civil  Government  (Crawford) 1 

Civil  Government  of  Michigan  (King) 1 

The  American  Citizen  ( Charles  F.  Dole) .    .  2 

The  Political  Duty  of  Educated  Men  (G.  W.  Curtis)  (pamphlet)    .    . 

Michigan  ;  a  History  of  Governments  (Cooley) 3 

American  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  (Fish) 1 

The  Young  American 2 

The  Presidency   (Theo.  Roosevelt,  now  President  of  "] 
the  United  States) 

The  Life  of  a  Senator  (Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Senator 
from  Massachusetts) 

The  Life  of  a  Congressman  (Thomas  B.  Reed,  formerly 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (David  J. 
Brewer,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States) 

How  Jack  Lives  (John  D.  Long,  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Navy) 

The  Naval  War  College  (John  D.  Long,  ex-Secretary 
of  the  Navy) 

How  Our  Soldiers  Are  Fed  (William  Cary  Sanger, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War) 

How  the  Army  Is  Clothed  (Gen.  M.  F.  Ludington, 
Quartermaster-General,  U.  S.  A.) 

Good  Manners  and  Diplomacy  (William  R.  Daj',  ex- 
Secretary  of  State) 

How  Foreign  Treaties  Are  Made  (Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Senator  from  Massachusetts) 

Uncle  Sam's  Law  Business  (John  K.  Richards,  Solici- 
tor-General of  the  United  States) 

The  American  Post  Office  (W.  L.  Wilson,  ex- 
Postmaster-General) 

Political  Economy  (Thompson) 1 

Political  Economy  (Briefer  Course,  with  Index)  (Walker) 4 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  (McCarthy)  (unfinished) 


(Pamphlets 
from  "The 
Ship  of 
State"). 
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The  Mother  Tongue  (Kittredge  &  Arnold) 8 

Our  Language  :     Its  Use  and  Structure  Taught  by  Practice  and 

Example  (Part  I.)  (South worth  &  Goddard) i 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English  (Knox  :  Heath) 3 

Lessons  in  English  (Part)  (Lockwood) 1 

Language  Lessons,  Book  II.  (De  Garmo)  (pamphlets) 

Steps  in  English  (McLean,  Blaisdell  &  Morrow) 2 

Wheeler's  Graded  Studies  in  English  (Part  I) 1 

The  English  Language  (Rolfe)  (leaflet) 

English  Grammar  (Whitney  &  Lockwood) 4 

Longman's  School  Grammar  (D.  Salmon) , 2 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  (Maxwell) 3 

Rhetorical  Analysis  (Selections)  (Genung)  (pamphlet) 

Outlines  of  FJietoric  (Genung)  .  3 

Outlines  (Rhetoric)  (from  King's  "Treasury  of  Facts")  (leaflet)      . 

Chapter  IV.  of  Lockwood's  Rhetoric  (pamphlet) 

"V.  «  "  "  

VIII.  "  "  "  

Argumentation  (Lewis)  (pamphlet) 

Word  Book  (Swinton) 

New  Word  Analysis  (Swinton) 2 

On  the  Study  of  Words  (Trench) 2 

Rules  for  Punctuation  (Hill)  (pamphlet) 

Prose  Dictation  Exercises  from  the  English  Classics  (compiled  by 

Jas.  H.  Pennimanj 1 

Words  and  Phrases  from  Lamb's  Tales  (pamphlets) 

The  Tempest.  As  you  Like  It. 

Macbeth.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Hamlet. 

Words  and  Phrases  from  The  Second  "  Heart  of  Oak  Book  "  (pamphlet) 

Latin  Primer  (J.  H.  Allen)  (Selections) 1 

Latin  Primer  (J.  H.  Allen)  (Lessons)  (leaflet) 

First  Year  Latin  Book  (Collar  &  Daniell)  (pamphlets) 

Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Bks.  I-IV.)  (A.  &  G.) 1 

Six  Orations  of  Cicero  (A.  &  G.)        1 

Pompey's  Military  Command. 

The  Four  Orations  Against  Catiline. 

The  Citizenship  of  Archias. 

De  Senectute  ;  de  Amicitia  (Cicero) 1 

The  First  Six  Books  of  Virgil's  ^neid  (Greenough) 1 

Selection  from  Ovid  (500  lines)  (pamphlet) 

The  Phormio  of  Terence 1 

Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace 1 

Catullus  (edited  by  E.  T.  M.  Rich)  (Ginn  &  Co.) 1 

Tibullus  (Libri  Quattuor)  (Mueller)  (Teubner)      1 

Important  Rules  of  Latin  Syntax,  with  Illustrations  (pamphlet).  .    . 

White's  Beginner's  Greek  Book ....      4 

English — Greek  Vocabulary 1 

Greek  Grammar  (Goodwin) 5 

Xenophon's  Anabasis ,    ,    .      2 
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Vocabulary  to  Xenophon's  Anabasis 2 

Homer's  Iliad.     Books  I— III  (Keep)      1 

Vocabulary  to  Keep's  Iliad  of  Homer  (Seymour) 2 

Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach 2 

Gliick  Auf,  a  First  German  Reader  (Miiller  &  Wenkebach)     ....  1 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  in  German  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)  1 

Auf  der  Sonnenseite  (Bernhardt)    (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)  1 
Immensee  (Storm)  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)  (pamphlet)    . 

Das  Kalte  Herz  (Hauff)   (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)  ...  1 

Die  Geschichte  von  der  schonen  Melusine  (DiethofT) 1 

Die  Geschichte  von  Khalif  Storch  (Hauff )      1 

Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  and  Other  German  Poems 1 

Wilhelm  Tell  (Schiller)  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)    ....  1 

Gustav  Adolf  in  Deutschland  (Schiller)  (American  Book  Co.)     ...  1 

Minna  von  Barnhelm  (Lessing)  (Appleton)        

Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen  (Scheffel)  (Heath's  Modern  Language 

Series) .    .  1 

Karl  der  Grosse  (Freytag)  (Holt's  Selected  Tales) 1 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetical  Examples  (three  pamphlets) 

Arithmetical  Problems  (E.  Wentworth) 1 

A  Complete  Arithmetic  (Robinson's  Shorter  Course)  (Fish)  (pamphlets) 

A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  (abridged  from  Wentworth) 3 

Answers  to  "  A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  "  (abr.  fr.  Wentworth)  1 

Arithmetic  (South worth  and  Stone)  (pamphlets) 

Arithmetic  by  Grades  (J.  T.  Prince)  abridged  (Books  III— V)     ...  1 

The  Werner  Arithmetic  (F.  H.  Hall) 3 

"Slate"  Problems  of  the  Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  II  (pamphlets)     . 
Outline  of  Business  Arithmetic  (from  King's  "Treasury  of  Facts") 

(leaflet) 

The  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Second  Grade  Pupils  (Hall) 1 

Oral  Arithmetic  by  Grades  (Kirk  and  Sabin)      2 

Mental  Arithmetic  (Dubbs) 4 

A  School  Algebra  (Wentworth) ,    .    .  3 

Answers  to  "  A  School  Algebra  "  (Wentworth) 1 

Plane  Geometry  (VanVelzer  and  Shutts)  (pamphlets) 

A  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  (unabridged)  (Wentworth)     ...  4 
Definitions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  with  Figures  (pamphlet)     •    . 

Captions       "         "                    "          (first  three  books) 1 

Figures         "         "  "  (first  book)  (pamphlet) 

SCIENCE. 
Science  Primer  Series  : 

Introductory 1 

Physiology 2 

Physics 2 

Chemistry 2 

Physical  Geography 2 

Logic 2 

Geology      •  2 
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Geological  Story  (Dana) I 

A  First  Book  in  Geology  (Shaler) 2 

The  Childhood  of  the  World  (Clodd) 1 

Natural  Elementary  Geography  (Redway  and  Hinman) 3 

The  Rand-McNally  Elementary  Geography 1 

11        "             "          Grammar  School  Geography 3 

The  Werner  Grammar  School  Geography,  Part  1  (Tarbell) 3 

Geography  (Tarr  and  McMurry)        1 

A  Complete  Geography  (Frye) 1 

A  Geography  of  Illinois  (McMurry)  (pamphlet) 

United  States  Geography  (McMurry)  (pamphlets) 

New  England.     Middle  States.     Southern  States.     Central  States. 

Geography  of  Europe  (Tarr  and  McMurry) 2 

Physical  Geography  (Guyot) .    .  1 

(Davis) 3 

Outlines — Topical   Analyses    for    Review,   from   Maury's    Physical 

Geography  (leaflet) . 

Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines  (Greene) 2 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science  (Gage) 3 

Elements  of  Physics  (Carhart  and  Chute) 4 

Questions  in  Popular  Physics  (pamphlet)  

Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (Colton)      4 

Comprehensive  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene  (Cutter)     ...  2 

Hygienic  Physiology  (Dr.  Lincoln) 1 

The  Human  Body  (Martin) 3 

Public  School  Temperance  (Richardson) 1 

Outlines  (Physiology)  (from  King's  "Treasury  of  Facts")  (leaflet)  . 

The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge  ( Dr.  Wilson ) 1 

Elements  of  Astronomy  (Young) 2 

Chemistry,  Shorter  Course  (Remsen) 3 

Man  Wonderful;  or,  Marvels  of  Our  Bodily  Development  (Wood- Allen)  2 

Physical  Culture  (Emerson) 1 

The  Philosophy  of  Gesture  (Emerson) 1 

Moral  Science,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Obligation  (Fairchild) 3 

A  Primer  of  Ethics  (Comegys) 1 

Ethics  (Dewey) 1 

Elementary  Psychology  (Putnam) ' 3 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Braille  Primer  for  the  Use  of  Adults  (pp.  12,  Lansing,  Mich.)     .    . 

E very-Day  Business  (Emery) 1 

The  American  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  (Fish) 1 

Biography  of  the  Blind  (Wilson) 2 

The  Blind  as  Seen  through  Blind  Eyes  (from  the  French  of  M.  de  la 

Sizeranne,  by  F.  Park  Lewis,  M.  D.) 2 

The  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind  (D.  D.  Wood)  ^pamphlet)  .    .    . 

Sketch  of  David  D.  Wood  (pamphlet) 

Tobacco  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  (pamphlet) 

The  Cigaret  (Marden)  (pamphlet) 

Library  Work  for  the  Blind  (E.  E.  Allen)  (pamphlet) 
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Education  of  Defectives  (E.  E.  Allen) I 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Musical  Composers  (Compilation)    ....       i 
Words  and  Music  of  the  Hymns  and  Carols  in 

use  at  the  Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind 
Easy   Popular  Sight-Singing   Manual    (Zobanaky)    (pamphlets)  .    . 

Choral  Companion  (Zobanaky)  (pamphlet)      

Hymn  Book— A  Collection  of  Standard  Hymns  (words  and  music)  .    .       i 

Selected  Songs  (Knapsack)  (compiled  by  Pattergill) .       i 

Fifty  Progressive  Exercises  (pamphlet) 

Czerney's  no  Exercises,  op.  453  (pamphlet) 

Etudes  Enfantines,  op.  37,  (Lemoine)    (pamphlet) 

Pedal  Studies  for  the  Organ  (Schneider)  (pamphlet) 

Studies  in  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  (Hiller)  (pamphlet) 

The  Choruses  of  Handel's  Oratorio  of  Judas  Maccabeus 1 

The  Braille  Music  Notation  ( Indexed  explanation)  (pamphlet)   .    .    . 

The  Staff  Notation  (Staff  Types  and  Tables)  (Brown) 3 

Lessons  in  the  Staff  Notation  (Brown)  (pamphlet) 

Outline  of  Musical  Forms  (Matthews) 1 

First  Year  in  Theory  (Skinner) 2 

Musical  History  (Macy) 

"        (Fillmore) 2 

Musical  Dictionary  (Clarke) 3 

Construction,  Tuning  and  Care  of  the  Piano-Forte  (E.  Q.  Norton)     .      1 

Don't 

A  Primary  Speller  .    .    - 1 

An  Advanced  Speller 1 

The  Morse  Speller  (Dutton)  (pamphlet) 

The  Quincy  Word  List  (Parlin)  (pamphlets) 

Spelling  Exercises — Michigan's  800  Words,  Homonyms,  and  Sen- 
tences   

The  Model  Typewriting  Instructor  (Touch  method)   (Carl  Altmaier) 

(pamphlet) 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  Instruction  Book  (pamphlet) 

A  Practical  Cook  Book  (B.  Kate  Wright) 1 

How  to  Make  Baskets  (Mary  White) 1 

The  Boston  Cook  Book  ( Mrs.  Lincoln ) 3 

Almanacs  for  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  1903  (pamphlets) 

A  Game  of  Authors. 
Maps  or  Diagrams 

Spain  and  Her  Atlantic  Possessions  in  189S. 

Cuba  and  Adjacent  Islands. 

Havana  Harbor. 

Santiago  Harbor. 

San  Juan  Harbor. 

Manila  Harbor. 

Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Porto  Rico  and  Adjacent  Islands. 

Philippine  Islands. 

Hawaiian  Islands. 

Alaska,  Showing  Klondike  Gold  Fields. 

The  World — Mercator's  Projection. 

Field  of  the  Chinese-Japanese  War. 
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Korea. 

The  Chinese  Empire. 
Plan  of  the  City  of  Pekin. 
Plan  of  the  British  Legation  Compound. 
Vicinity  of  Pekin  and  Port  Arthur. 
Scene  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  Operations. 
A  Diagram  of  the  Defenses  of  Port  Arthur. 
The  Proposed  Nicaragua  Canal. 
Boston  and  Vicinity  in  1775. 
The  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes. 
The  Cuban  Flag. 

A  Sample  Ballot  for  Voting  by  the  Australian  Plan. 
A  Map-Diagram  of  the  National  Election  of  1904. 
Outline  Maps  :  with  "  scale  of  miles". 
United  States — two  plates. 

New  England  States  : 

Maine.  Massachusetts. 

New  Hampshire.  Rhode  Island. 

Vermont.  Connecticut. 


Middle  Atlantic  States 
New  York. 
Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey.  \ 
Delaware.       J 


Maryland. 
Virginia. 
West  Virginia. 


Southern  States  :     Eastern  Section. 

North  Carolina.  Alabama. 

South  Carolina.  Mississippi. 

Georgia.  Tennessee. 

Florida. 


Southern  States  : 
Louisiana. 
Texas. 
Arkansas. 


Western  Section. 

Indian  Territory 
Oklahoma. 


Central  States  : 
Ohio. 
Indiana. 
Illinois. 


Eastern  Section. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Kentucky. 


Central  States  :     Western  Section. 

Missouri.  South  Dakota. 

Iowa.  Nebraska. 

Minnesota.  Kansas. 

North  Dakota. 


Southwestern  Group. 
Colorado. 
New  Mexico. 
Utah. 


Arizona. 
Nevada. 

California. 


Northwestern  Group 
Montana. 
Wyoming. 
Idaho. 


Oregon. 
Washington. 
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Relief  and  Drainage  of  Australia. 

Principal  Islands  of  Oceanica— with  the  Political  Divisions  of 
Australia. 

Relief  and  Drainage  of  Africa. 

Political  Divisions  of  Africa. 

Political  Divisions  of  South  America. 

Relief  and  Drainage  of  South  America. 

The  Transvaal  and  Neighboring  States. 

First  Floor  Plan  of  Penn'a  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Front  Elevation  "        "  "       "      " 

Plan  of  Grounds  of  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Bathroom  Drainage — A  profile  plan. 

Set  of  Working  Drawings  for  Sloyd  Classes. 

Outline  Drawings  for  Manual  Training  in  Cardboard. 
The  Christian  Record  (a  monthly  magazine,  $2.00  a  year,  published 

by  The  Christian  Record,  College  View,  Nebraska) 

Work  and  Welfare  (a  quarterly  magazine  of  facts  and  suggestions 
concerning  the  Blind,  $1.00  a  year,  published  at  the  Institution 

for  the  Blind,  Saginaw,  Michigan) 

List  of  Books  in  American  Braille  (pamphlet)  .        

NOTE. — The  Braille  music  notation  is  the  same  all  over  the  world.  An 
exceedingly  large  variety  of  music  in  this  notation  has  been  printed  during 
many  years,  especially  since  the  Cologne  Conference  of  1888 — abroad,  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Vienna,  etc.,  and  at  home,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
Jacksonville,  Ills.,  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  in  Indianapolis.  led. 


Interlining  Braiixe  Slate. 
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AMERICAN    BRAILLE. 

To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  (  •  •  J  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 

ALPHABET. 

abcdefghi        j       klm 
•       •  •••  •••••  ••••        •      •  0 

•        ••       •••        •••••  •••• 

•  •  •      •        •      • 

nopqrstuvwxyz 
••        •••••••••        •  ••  ••• 

•  ••  •  •••••••• 

••  ••  •  ••••        ••••  • 

To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6  ( #  ,  )  • 

MARKS   OF   PUNCTUATION. 

,;:.?!         -         (         )       '      - 


•  •  •  • 


The  apostrophe  is  point  4.  The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two  or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the  capital  sign  occur 
together,  the  space  which  separates  words  may  be  omitted  ;  the  period 
which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 
for  the  next ;  thus,  •  F.  R.  S. 

NUMERALS. 

When  alone  or  in  combination  the  following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  sign/      •  V  become  numbers. 

I23456789O 
•         •         •  •        •  •        •  •••••  •  • 


I       .  46       •      •    •  235 
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INITIAL  LETTERS   USED   AS   WORD   SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have    just  know  like    my 

•  •        ••        ••         ••        •  ••        •  •        •• 

•  ••  •        •  ••        ••  •        ••        • 

•  •  •        •  •        • 

not    quite  right  should  the  under  very  will      you 

•••••         •  •         •          •  •          • 

•  •  •                    •  •  •          • 

•••                      •                    ••••  •• 

When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative  ;  e.  g.   •  •  when  standing  alone  represents 

"know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 

•  •    •  •    •  •  • 

••  ••       ••••• 

•  •  •    •       •       • 

OTHER   CHARACTERS  USED   AS  WORD   AND    PART  WORD  SIGNS. 

an       and      ar        ch       ed       en  er       for  in       ing 

•••••  •••  •• 

••            •          ••••  ••  • 

•  •          •        ••        •            •  •        ••  •          •• 

is        of        on       or       ou      ow       st       %£     tion     ^ic°hr 


The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2>  3»  5»  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had    their      to     was     with  would 


The  letter  x  (  •  •  \   when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 


The  letter  d  followed  by  a  period         •  is  used  as    the    dollar 

sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign ;   thus — 


••  ••••  ••• 

••      •       $23.75 

An  italicized  word  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6    (  ). 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 
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0  Jd 

a  ° 

o 

w  •- 


•     £ 


S 


-  •      •  3 


s   •  •  • 

o         •  • 


6i 


BRAILLE    MCJSIC    ALPHABET. 


D 


Wholes  or  i6ths, 
Halves  or  32ds, 
Quarters  or  64ths, 
Eighths  or  I28ths, 


■  •  •              •  •  • 

•  •           •  • 
i  •  •  •           •  •  • 

•  •  •              •  •  • 

•  •           •  • 

•  •              •  • 

•  •  •              •  •  • 

•  •           •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •              •  •  • 

•  •           •  • 


•  4 

•  4 

•  4 

•  4 

Octave  signs, 

•  5 

•  5 

•  6 

•  5 

•  6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•  1 

•  l 

•  1 

•  l 

Fingering  signs, 

•  2 

1 

•  2 

•  3 

•s 

»2 

•  3 
2 

wm.  or  If 

.«.  or 

x4 

or 

| 

•  • 

• 

• 

•  • 

Rests, 

• 

• 

Accidentals, 


Intervals, 


2d 


b  t>       b 


3d         4th         5th         6th         7th 


8th 


slur 

in  accord 
with 

turn 

grace 
note 

trill 

•  • 

•              • 

•              • 

• 

• 

• 

•  • 

•      • 

• 

• 

• 

repeat 

staccato 

dot 

double  dot 

2*  *5 
3*  .6 

2* 
3«  «6 

3* 

3*     3* 

double  bar 

double  bar 
with  repeat 

pause 

right  hand 
m.            d. 

left  hand 
m.            g. 

•        • 

• 

• 

•        • 

•        • 

• 

•  • 

Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign  (     •  Y 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
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MATHEMATICAL    BRAILLE    NOTATION. 


5.          + 

• 
• 
• 

':() 

2»  »5      — 

• 
• 

:•  {} 

4* 

X 

6* 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

:•*[] 

2»  .5 
3»  »6 

• 

•  • 
• 

.:  v~ 

2*  *5    2*  «5 

= 

V     exponent. 

4* 

over 
•  3 

5.  Pr!m,e'    , 

•  3     sub-literal. 

fraction. 


:  (ratio.) 


index. 


factorial. 


:  *• 

*  •  (when  alone) 

•  •  varies  as. 

•  (when  alone) 
.  •  infinity. 


The  underlying  principles  of  this  notation  are  broad,  and  permit  infinite  com- 
binations of  the  signs.  By  means  of  it  the  formulas  of  trigonometry,  analytics,  and 
calculus  are  easily  and  clearly  written. 

One  fact  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  writing  and  reading  this  notation,  i.  e., 
that  an  active  sign,  as  radical,  exponent,  factorial,  index,  over,  or  fraction,  continues 
its  activity  or  meaning  until  stopped  naturally  or  artificially ;  naturally,  at  the  end  of  a 
quantity  or  expression,  when  not  followed  by  another  quantity;  artificially,  by  a 
period,  and  the  ending  root  sign.  This  will  be  clearly  understood  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  rules  and  examples. 

In  writing  mixed  numbers  in  arithmetic,  the  fraction  sign  is  omitted,  a  comma 

•    •  •  •  •    • 

separating   the   integer   from   the   fraction;    e.  g.,   6)4,      •    •  • 

One  numeral  sign  at  the  beginning  of  a  mixed  number  or  a  fraction  is  sufficient. 
But  in  algebra  the  numeral  sign  must  precede       *    ^  *  *    *  *       ^    * 

each  number;  e.g.,  6l/2,  •  •  •••  ••• 


RULES. 


I.     The  exponent  sign 


("..) 


precedes    literal,   numero-literal,    negative, 


fractional,  and  polynomial  exponents,  and  exponents  of  polynomials  and  of  enclosed 
monomials. 

II.  Numerals  written  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  "Braille  cell"  are  sub- 
exponents. 

Numeral  exponents  and  numeral  sub- exponents  preceded  by  the  sign  are/  _\ 
read  prime,  second,  third,  etc.;  sub-prime,  sub  second, sub-third, etc.;  sub-literal. \3#      / 

III.  The  period  is  used  to  show  the  end  of  active  signs,  as  exponent,  index, 
factorial,  over,  and  fraction,  or  to  stop  their  activity. 

IV.  Numbers  preceding  literal  quantities  are  co-efficients;  following,  exponents. 

V.  A  root  of  higher  degree  than  the  second  is  indicated  by  writing  the  index 

sign  and  the  index  be-    3  •••••  ••  ••  •• 

fore  the  radical ;  e.g..    V  X*  +  y      '..'.  ..".    '.'..'.   '         '.".' 

VI.  The  fraction  sign  precedes  all  fractions,  but  may  be  omitted  before  numeral 
fractional  exponents. 

VII.  Quantities  under  the  radical  are  preceded  by  the  beginning  radical  sign, 
and  are  followed  by  the  ending  radical  sign. 

A  radical  (or  radicals)  under  a  radical  is  indicated  by  doubling  or  tripling  the 
inner  radical  (beginning  and  ending)  signs.  The  single  ending  radical  always 
completes  the  expression. 


*In  searching  through  several  advanced  algebras,  books  on  calculus,  trigonometry,  and  analytics, 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  found  to  be  used  except  "j  "  and  "o".  Therefore  the  Braille 
"  j  "  has  been  used  here  for  the  closing  bracket 

For  the  figures  and  the  numeral  sign,  see  the  first  page  of  the  "American  Braille". 
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VIII.  Connections  in  the  use  of  letters  and  figures  are  avoided  by  using  the 

comma  I  I. 

\3.       / 

IX.  Polynomial   numerators    and    denominators  are  enclosed   in   parentheses, 
except  when  either  or  both  are  under  radicals.     The  denominator  is  followed  by  a 


periodC..6)- 


X.     Letters  preceded  by  the  point  6,  become  Greek  letters.     Letters  preceded 
by  points  5,  6,  are  capitalized  algebraically. 

IUvUSTRATlONS. 
Rules  I.,  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  VIII.       -—- 

sy2 
•       •••        ••  ••  ••••••• 

••  ••••••  •  ••• 

•        •     •  •  •••  ••  O     0         •  •     •  •••  •• 

Y  m  +  I 

Rules!.,  III.,  IV.,  VI.       1 


.,      A-IO.., 


Ill 


•  •  •  •  •     • 

•    •  •        • 


Rules  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  IX. 


6  +  x2 

••  ••  •••••  •  ••• 

••••••  •  ••  •••••  • 

••••  •  •••••  ••••  ••• 

3  3 

Rules  VI.,  VII.,  IX. 


\[  3  +  V  5  V*  + 


•••••  ••••  •  ••  •• 

•       ••       •  ••       •••       •       •••       • 

•         •  •••  •  •••  e  •• 


•  •  •         •         •     •  • 

•  c  •  •         • 


Rule  VII.  W  "4 


o    •  «       •    »  •  ••  •«•••  • 

•  •  ••  ••••         •         •••••  •• 

•  •  •  •••  ••••  ••  • 

EXAMPLES. 
x2  —  6  x     -f     8     =     o     . 

•  ••  «     o   •       •  ••  •• 

•  •••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

2(x       X)(x       2)=       °       • 

c      e  •      •  •••••  •••  •• 


•   •  •••  ••  ••••  ••  •  ••  •• 

Fraction        1        over  y      -|~      fraction  I        over  x         =  b 


•  •  •  •  •  •    • 

•  •       •  « 

•  •  •  •  •  •  1 

_3 


(^(^n 


•      • 


••••••       ••      •       •  ••  •• 

••  ••••••         ••      ••       ••• 


•  •  •    • 

•  •  •  •  e  » 
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Official  Report  on  Our  Experience  with  the  Galin-Cheve 

Method  of   Sight-Singing,   made  in  January,   1901, 

by  Mr.  D.  D.  Wood,  Principal  Instructor  of  Music. 


One  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  musical  education  of  our 
pupils  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
Galin-Cheve  Method  of  Sight-singing;  the  text-book  used  being  that 
prepared  and  edited  by  Mr.  John  Zobanaky,  copies  of  which  have  been 
printed  in  the  Braille  notation,  to  make  them  available  for  our  purpose. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Galin-Cheve  method 
is  that  usually  known  as  "  the  movable  do" — that  is  to  say,  the  syllable 
"  do"  is  not  confined  to  the  note  C,  but  changes  its  position  according 
to  the  signature  and  is  always  the  key-note.  Notwithstanding  the 
objections  often  urged  against  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  transposi- 
tion of  the  scale,  the  fact  remains  that  the  relation  of  the  various 
degrees  of  the  scale  to  the  tonic  and  to  each  other  is  more  readily 
apprehended  by  the  average  student  under  this  system  than  under  the 
old  one,  where  the  syllables  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  always  correspond 
with  the  notes  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b. 

Another  commendable  feature  of  this  system  is  that  it  aims  to 
present  but  one  idea  at  a  time  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  and  much 
confusion,  which  might  otherwise  arise,  is  by  this  simple  procedure 
easily  avoided.  Thus,  in  the  earlier  exercises,  intonation  is  taught 
without  requiring  the  pupil  to  count  or  beat  the  time ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  a  correct  feeling  for  rhythm  is  cultivated  without  requiring 
the  pupil  to  sing. 

The  exercises  have  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and  are  so 
well  graded  that  they  cover  the  ground  thoroughly.  The  few  slight 
omissions  in  the  original  Galin-Cheve  treatise  have  been  ably  supplied 
by  Mr.  Zobanaky,  so  that  the  work  in  its  present  form  sets  forth  the 
whole  subject  of  sight-singing  in  perfectly  clear  and  logical  sequence, 
passing  from  the  very  simplest  exercises  to  those  more  difficult  by  the 
easiest  possible  stages. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  this  system  in  our  school  are 
highly  satisfactory,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the 
examination  held  last  June : 

Total  number  of  pupils  examined    98 

Number  marked  good    47 

Number  marked  fair 36 

Number  marked  poor  (only  one  of  whom  was  recom- 
mended to  be  dropped)    15 

The  above  figures  show  that  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  have  profited  well 
by  the  instruction  received,  and  thirty-six  per  cent,  attained  to  a  fair 
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average,  while  only  fifteen  per  cent,  fell  below  the  mark.  Some  of  the 
pupils  who,  one  year  ago,  could  not  reproduce  a  single  given  sound 
correctly,  are  now  beginning  to  sing  the  entire  scale  with  reasonable 
accuracy. 

The  examination  referred  to  was  conducted  with  special  reference 
to  three  points, — namely,  ear-test,  dictation  and  reading.  Ear-test 
determines  the  ability  of  the  student  to  discriminate  accurately  between 
sounds  of  different  pitch.  Dictation  requires  the  pupil  not  only  to 
reproduce  the  sounds  after  the  teacher,  but  also  to  name  correctly  the 
sounds  thus  produced.  In  reading  he  is  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  must  sing  the  music  with  no  other  guide  than  the 
characters  as  they  appear  on  the  printed  page. 

The  importance  of  these  points  can  scarcely  be  overestimated ; 
inasmuch  as  they  serve  to  train  the  student  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples so  necessary  to  the  further  development  of  whatever  natural 
talent  he  may  possess,  and  also  tend  to  quicken  his  musical  perception 
and  memory.  This  sort  of  discipline  would  be  invaluable  to  any  student, 
but  to  one  deprived  of  sight  it  is  almost  indispensable. 

The  task  of  the  blind  musician  would  be  a  difficult  one,  indeed, 
were  he  compelled  to  depend  upon  abstract  memory  for  every  separate 
piece  he  is  called  upon  to  learn.  There  are  always  times  and  occasions 
when  his  work  should  be  done  in  a  much  more  speedy  and  compre- 
hensive manner  than  the  usual  one  of  having  the  notes  read  to  him 
one  by  one.  Therefore,  his  faculties  must  be  quickened  to  their  utter- 
most ;  he  must  be  alive  at  every  point ;  swift  to  perceive ;  ready  to 
grasp  and  retain  the  impression  of  the  passing  moment.  Music  to  him 
must  be  a  language,  whose  every  shade  of  meaning  he  thoroughly 
appreciates,  and  whose  every  turn  of  expression  he  fully  comprehends. 

Every  student  of  music,  no  matter  to  what  particular  branch  he  is 
devoted,  should  acquire  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  singing. 
The  instrumentalist  will  play  all  the  better  for  having  had  some  ex- 
perience in  vocal  music ;  and  the  composer  who  sings  will  find  that  he 
is  thereby  better  qualified  to  arrange  his  thoughts  in  symmetrical  order, 
and  to  give  to  his  ideas  that  clearness,  force  and  elegance  of  expression 
so  vital  to  the  production  of  every  true  work  of  art. 

The  art  of  singing  has  long  held  a  high  place  in  the  musical  train- 
ing of  our  pupils.  Not  that  we  expect  to  make  soloists  of  all  of  them, 
or  even  the  most  of  them :  for  the  truth  is  that  only  a  select  few  can 
ever  hope  to  attain  to  that  distinction.  Many  of  our  pupils  come  to  us 
at  an  age  when  but  little  in  the  way  of  real  vocal  culture  can  be  accom- 
plished;  but  even  rudimentary  singing  exerts  a  vast  influence  which 
makes  itself  felt  at  every  subsequent  stage  of  progress,  and  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  their  whole  general  musical  education. 
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Scheme  of  Pipe  Organ  in  The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 


This  summer  of  1905  our  large  pipe  organ  was  rebuilt.  We  now 
consider  it  as  good  an  instrument  as  any  school  might  wish.  Its 
scheme  was  prepared  by  our  Mr.  Wood,  who  is  a  veteran  organist  and 
who  has  had  abundant  experience  with  many  makes  of  organs. 


GREAT 

ORGAN. 

I. 

Open  Diapason 

8 

Feet 

Metal 

58  Pipes. 

2. 

Viola  di  Gamba 

8 

" 

" 

58 

* 

3- 

Clarabella 

8 

" 

Wood 

58 

' 

4- 

Octave 

4 

<< 

Metal 

58 

< 

5- 

Flute  Harmonique 

4 

" 

" 

58 

' 

6. 

Twelfth 

2% 

" 

58 

' 

7- 

Fifteenth 

2 

" 

" 

58 

' 

8. 

Mixture 

3 

Ranks 

174 

1 

9- 

Trumpet 

8 

Reeds 

58 

SWELI 

-  ORGAN. 

10. 

Bourdon  Bass 

16 

Feet 

Wood 

13  Pipes 

11. 

Bourdon  Treble 

16 

u 

<< 

45       " 

12. 

Open   Diapason 

8 

et 

Metal 

58      " 

13- 

Viola 

8 

" 

" 

58      " 

14. 

Stopped  Diapasoi 

I 

8 

« 

Wood 

58      " 

15. 

Violina 

4 

" 

Metal 

58      " 

16. 

Flauto  Traverso 

4 

ft 

Wood 

58      " 

17- 

Cornet 

3 

Ranks 

Metal 

174      " 

18. 

Oboe 

8 

" 

Reeds 

58      " 

CHOIR 

ORGAN. 

19- 

Geigen  Principal 

8 

Feet 

Wood 

58  Pipes 

20. 

Dulciana 

8 

" 

Metal 

58      " 

21. 

Melodia 

8 

« 

Wood 

58      " 

22. 

Flute  D'Amour 

4 

(< 

W.  &  M 

.58      " 

23. 

Piccolo 

2 

" 

Metal 

58      " 

24. 

Clarinet 

8 

a 

Reeds 

46      " 

PEDAL 

ORGAN. 

25. 

Open   Diapason 

16 

Feet 

Wood 

30  Pipes 

26. 

Bourdon 

16 

" 

" 

30      " 

27. 

Violoncello 

8 

« 

Metal 

30      " 

COUPLERS. 

Great  to  Pedal. 

Swell 

to  Great. 

Swell  to  Pedal. 

Choir 

to  Great. 

Choir  to  Pedal. 

Swell 

to  Choir. 

PEDAL    MOVEMENTS. 

Great  Organ  Forte.  Swell  Organ  Forte. 

Great  Organ  Mezzo.  Swell  Organ  Piano. 

Great  Organ  Piano.  Balanced   Swell   Pedal. 
Great  to  Pedal  Reversible. 

MECHANICAL  ACCESSORIES. 

Ross  Water  Motor.  Swell  Tremulant. 

Motor  Starter.  Wind  Indicator. 
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GENERAL    INFORMATION. 

The  Institution,  having  left  its  old  site  at  Twentieth 
and  Race  Streets,  is  now  located  at  Sixty-fourth  and  Malvern 
Avenue,  Overbrook.  Overbrook  is  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  and  may  be  reached  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  either  by  street  car,  or  by  railroad  from  Broad  Street 
Station. 

The  name — Institution  for  Instruction — tells  the  story 
of  its  purpose.  The  Institution  is  a  school,  and  its  pupils 
are  school  boys  and  school  girls  who  happen  to  be  blind, 
or  to  have  very  defective  eyesight.  It  is  not  a  State  Insti- 
tution, though  it  receives  pupils  whose  expenses  are 
partially  met  by  the  State.  It  is  supported  largely  by 
bequests  and  the  interest  on  invested  endowment  funds. 

The  charge  for  those  able  to  pay  tuition  is  $300  for  the 
school  year. 

The  management  does  not  fix  age  limits  below  or  above 
which  it  will  not  receive  pupils.  But  it  generally  prefers 
not  to  admit  an  applicant  too  young  to  dress  or  care  for  him- 
self, or  too  old  to  be  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  schools 
adapted  to  youth.  Candidates  for  admittance  must  be 
young,  capable  of  education,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

The  Institution  does  not  supply  clothing ;  and  in  no 
instance  will  it  assume  the  permanent  care  of  anyone.  Its 
character  of  school  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards  ;  and 
it  declines  to  undertake  anything  which  will  interfere  with 
its  proper  and  legitimate  function. 

As  a  boarding  school  the  Institution  undertakes  to  give 
its  pupils  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year  wholesome  and  stim- 
ulating environment.  Just  as  much  care  and  attention  is 
given  to  the  pupils  when  out  of  class  as  when  in  class. 

The  Institution  aims  to  train  as  well  as  to  teach  ;  and, 
to  further  these  ends  its  new  buildings  have  been  arranged 
on  the  cottage  plan,  each  pupil  having  his  home  and  his 
housemother.  Only  children  of  kindergarten  age  are 
assigned  to  the  kindergarten  cottage,  and  the  older  pupils 
cannot  mingle  with  them. 
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The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  be  thorough  and 
broad.  It  embraces  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  and  many  that  are  not  generally  taught 
there,  such  as  typewriting,  industrial  and  household 
pursuits,  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  and  piano-forte 
tuning. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  physical  exercises  both  in 
the  open  air  and  in  a  gymnasium,  and  attendance  upon 
these  exercises  is  compulsory. 

The  Institution  is  non-sectarian.  Its  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  the  church  their  parents  may  select. 

Pupils  are  required  to  write  regularly  to  their  parents 
or  friends. 

There  is  no  school  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at  that 
time  pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors. 

Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited 
to  do  so. 

EDWARD   E.  ALIvBN, 

Principal. 


Seventy-Fourth  Annual  Report 


MANAGERS 


Pennsylvania  Institution 


FOR    THE 


Instruction  of  the  Blind 


Presented  to  the  Association 
At  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  20,  1906 


PHILADELPHIA: 

F.  McManus,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Stationers  and  Printers, 

21  North  Sixth  Street, 

1907. 


Proceedings  of  the  Corporators  and  Members 
at  their  Seventy -Fourth  Annual  Meeting. 


The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
was  held  on  Thursday,  December  20th,  1906,  at  4.30  p.m. 

Mr.  Ernest  Zantzinger  was  elected  Chairman  and  Mr. 
Eli  K.  Price  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  of  the  Principal 
and  of  the  Committee  of  Audit  and  Inspection  were  pre- 
sented and  on  motion  were  referred  to  the  incoming  Board 
of  Managers  to  publish  such  portions  of  them  as  might  be 
considered  desirable. 

Nominations  of  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  made  and,  on  motion,  the  Secretary  was  unanimously 
instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  those  nominated.  The 
Secretary  reported  that  he  had  cast  the  ballot  as  directed,  and 
the  Chairman  declared  the  following  persons  duly  elected : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron : 

His  Excei^ency,  Governor  EDWIN  S.  STUART. 


President : 
JOHN  CADWALADER.         (1870)* 


Vice-Presidents : 


JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  (1861) 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  (1876) 

WILLIAM  DRAYTON,  (1882) 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN.  (1884) 


Corresponding  Secretary : 
J.  WILLIS  MARTIN.      (1890) 


Recording  Secretary: 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE.     (1897) 


Treasurer : 

WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON.     (1893) 


Consnlting  Physician : 
ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.  D.     (1882) 


Consulting  Surgeon: 
HENRY   R.  WHARTON,  M.  D.     (1900) 


Robert  Patterson, 
Thomas  Robins, 
Richard  A.  Cleemarm,  M. 
Ernest  Zantzinger, 
Owen  Wister, 
James  P.  Hutchinson,  M. 
Francis  F.  Kane, 


♦First  elected  a  manager  or  an  officer. 


Managers 

(1853) 

John  S.  Newbold,                  (1899) 

(1890) 

J.  Alison  Scott,  M.  D.,          (1900) 

D 

,(1890) 

Sydney  G.  Fisher,                (1901) 

(1890) 

Geo.  E.  deSchweinitz,M.D.(i905) 

(1891) 

Beauveau  Borie,  Jr.,               ( 1905 ) 

D. 

,  (1894) 

J.  Crosby  Brown,                   (1906) 

(1899) 

Jos.  Lapsley  Wilson.              (i9°7) 

STANDING    COMMITTEES. 


Finance : 


JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD,  THOMAS  ROBINS, 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  BEAUVEAU  BORIE,  Jr. 

J.  CROSBY  BROWN. 


Instruction : 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  OWEN  WISTER, 

J.  WILLIS  MARTIN,  FRANCIS  F.  KANE, 

THOMAS  ROBINS,  SYDNEY  G.  FISHER, 

GEORGE  E.  de  SCHWEINITZ,  M.  D. 


Household : 


ERNEST  ZANTZINGER,  JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D. 

WILLIAM  DRAYTON,  J.  ALISON  SCOTT,  M.  D., 

RICHARD  A.  CLEEMANN,  M.  D.,    BEAUVEAU  BORIE,  Jr., 
JOS.  LAPSLEY  WILSON. 


Admission  and  Discharge : 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD, 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  GEORGE  E-  de  SCHWEINITZ,  M.  D., 

BEAUVEAU  BORIE,  JR. 


Ladies'   Visiting  Committee : 
MRS.  ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  MRS.  ERNEST  ZANTZINGER, 

MRS.  JOHN  CADWALADER,  MRS.  ELI  KIRK  PRICE, 

MRS.  EDWARD  COLES,  MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Principal : 
EDWARD  E.  ALLEN. 


Prefect  : 
NEIL  CROWLEY. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructors : 

ALBERT  G.  COWGILL.  ELIZABETH  R.  DUNNING. 

Assistants : 

Mary  Quinn,  Mabelle  R.  Grigg, 

Elsie  G.  Howard,  Charles  W.  Latimer, 

Janet  G.  Paterson,  Gertrude  E.  Bingham, 

Gay  H.  Renshaw,  Myra  H.  Embree, 

Liborio  Delfino,  Edna  L.  Embree, 

Mary  C.  Bliem,  Jessie    Royer    Greaves,    Physical 
Clarence  E.  VanDewalker,  Expression  and  Declamation, 

Physical  Culture,  Ella  L.  Crandall,  Physical  Culture. 

Kinder gartner :   MINNIE  BUSH. 
Assistant:    ANNIE  K.  HARTMAN. 


Annie  G.  McLaughlin,  Stenographer.    Michael  Williams,  Monitor. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructor : 

DAVID  D.  WOOD. 

Assistants: 

Frederick  E.  Hahn,   Violin. 

Mme.  Emma  Suelke,   Voice. 

Thomas  H.  Ervin,  Piano  and  Tuning. 

Oscar  H.  Bilgram,  Piano  and  Voice. 
Blanche  E.  Wood,  Piano. 

S.  Gertrude  Reess,  Music  Reader. 
Robert   St.   Clair,   Supervisor. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

Clarence  E.  VanDewalker,  Sloyd. 

James  Hamilton,  Broom  and  Mattress-work. 

Millard  F.  Hardman,  Hammock,  Carpet  and  Broom-work. 
Jacob  Bausch,  Reed,  Raffia,  Beads,  Cane-seating. 
Eeiza  M.  Ross,  Work  Mistress  and  Teacher  of  Domestic  Science. 
Lucina  Waet,  Reed,  Raffia,  Beads,  Knitting,  Crocheting. 
Edith  M.  Manning,  Machine  Sewing. 

Hannah  Hogg,  Cane-seating. 


PRINTING    OFFICE. 

Hugh  Dougherty,  Stereotyper  and  Printer. 

Sarah  Sterling,  Printer,  Proof  Reader  and  Librarian. 
L.  Eesinore  Jarvis,  Proof  Reader. 

JESSIE  D.  Gutzeaff,  Proof  Reader. 


Matron : 
ELIZABETH  C.  LORIMER. 


Housemothers : 

Anna  S.  MacKnight,  Lida  C.  Ward, 

Elizabeth  C.  Weber,  Katharine  P.  Black, 

Elizabeth  Welch,  Mary  M.  Weber, 

Elizabeth  B.  Hammond,  Sarah  Johnson. 


Attending  Physicians: 

J.  Gurney  Taylor,  M.  D.,  J.  Norman  Henry,  M.  D. 

GEORGE  C.  Harlan,  M.  D.,  Aurist  and  Ophthalmologist. 

Thomas  W.  Buckingham,  D.  D.  S.,  Dentist. 

George  M.  Coates,  M.  D.,  Laryngologist. 


Seventy-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 

Managers  to  the  Members  of  the  Association, 

the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  to 

the  Legislature. 


The  Board  of  Managers,  in  presenting  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  work  of  the  Institution,  can 
again  express  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  blind  have 
been  signally  advanced  during  the  past  year.  The  fact 
which  the  Principal  states  in  his  report  submitted  herewith 
that  no  less  than  five  of  our  recent  scholars  secured  self- 
sustaining  positions  during  the  summer,  of  a  more  or  less 
permanent  character,  is  encouraging  not  only  to  those 
engaged  in  their  training,  but  is  intensely  stimulating  to 
the  remaining  pupils. 

The  new  buildings,  having  now  been  fully  tested,  prove 
how  admirably  they  are  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements 
not  only  for  the  education,  but  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
students.  The  high  situation  and  extensive  grounds  induce 
them  all  constantly  to  seek  out-of-door  occupations.  The 
exhibition  of  athletic  sports  last  summer  was  a  revelation 
to  those  who  had  little  knowledge  of  the  capacity  of  the 
blind  when  encouraged  to  supply  the  want  of  sight  by  the 
development  of  their  other  faculties.  The  extract  from  the 
report  of  Mr.  VanDewalker,  the  Physical  Instructor  of 
the  boys,  which  the  Principal  quotes,  describes  the  valuable 
influence  which  these  sports  exert  on  their  character  as  well 
as  upon  their  physical  condition.  In  the  last  report  a  hope 
was  expressed  that  a  swimming-pool  might  be  added  to  the 
equipment  of  the  Institution.  This  has  been  done  and  the 
description  of  its  dimensions  and  character  are  given  in  Mr. 
Allen's  report.  The  work  for  the  blind  in  this  city  has  been 
greatly  advanced  by  the  harmonious  relation  which  exists 
between  this  parent  institution  and  all  others  working  on 


PUTTING    THE   SHOT. 


THROWING   THE   BASEBALL. 
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STANDING   JUMP. 


special  lines.  This  has  not  always  been  so  elsewhere  and 
our  Principal  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  very  large 
share  which  he  has  taken  in  securing  this  result.  In  the 
last  report  of  the  "  Home  Teaching  Society."  special  men- 
tion is  made  of  this  fact.  This  influence  for  harmonious 
relations  exerted  by  Mr.  Allen  is  equally  marked  in  the 
Institution  itself,  and  the  general  administration  has  been 
most  satisfactory. 

The  Board  made  a  sale  of  a  portion  of  its  land  that  was 
not  conveniently  situated  and  purchased  an  adjacent  tract 
instead  of  it,  which  it  is  believed  will  improve  the  general 
effect  as  well  as  be  of  greater  value. 

The  Board  has  sustained  a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of 
the  second  Vice-President,  Mr.  Coles,  since  our  last  Report. 
There  is  a  value  from  long  service  in  such  a  body  as  this 
Board  difficult  to  estimate.  The  traditions  and  past  ex- 
periences are  great  aids  to  those  whose  recent  connection 
with  the  Institution  gives  them  a  limited  view.  Mr.  Coles 
was  a  man  of  rare  character,  possessing  absolute  integrity 
of  purpose  and  action.  He  said  nothing  he  did  not  mean 
and,  though  quiet  and  unassuming,  was  not  to  be  swerved 
from  any  position  he  felt  to  be  right.  His  close  attention 
to  the  property  and  money  interests  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  makes  his  loss  peculiarly  felt.  Even 
greater  is  the  loss  personally  of  one  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  since  1872,  and  whose  unfailing  courtesy 
and  consideration  shown  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact had  secured  their  highest  regard  and  respect. 

JOHN  CADW ALADER, 

President. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers. 


Gentlemen  : — 

There  is  a  very  general  reluctance  on  the  part  of  parents 

of  blind  children  to  send  them  to  school.     Many  overcome 

this  reluctance,  or  under  our  present  school 

"a^lij       i  law  we  should  have  but  small  attendance. 

A  L.hild  may  have 

too  much  of  its  It   would  be  easy   enough   to  fill   up   with 

Mother's  Blessing."  adults :  these  are  always  applying.  In  order, 
however,  to  get  the  children  to  apply  in 
sufficient  numbers  we  still  have  to  send  out  a  visitor  to  the 
homes  of  such  children  to  persuade  the  parents  to  let  them 
come  to  school.  Though  our  visitor  or  "  field  officer"  is  ex- 
tremely persuasive,  even  he  sometimes  fails  to  overcome  the 
very  natural  dread  of  placing  a  loved  blind  child  in  a  distant 
boarding  school — in  an  institution.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  parents'  point  of  view ;  but  for  the  child's 
sake  it  is  hard  sometimes  to  yield  to  it.  I  have  in  mind 
three  children  whom  we  received  into  school  this  fall.  Of 
course,  they  began  by  being  homesick — bright  children  from 
kind  homes  generally  are  so  for  a  day  or  two — but  though 
much  was  done  by  our  other  pupils  and  staff  to  gratify 
these  children,  nothing  would  do  but  the  parents  must  take 
them  home  again ;   and  they  did  so. 

The  proper  care  and  training  of  a  child  handicapped  by 
blindness  would  seem  to  be  tremendously  important — not 
only  to  the  child  but  also  to  the  community.  The  residential 
school  may  not  be  able  to  furnish  the  equivalent  of  the  soul- 
developing  mother  love;  nevertheless,  the  rational  care 
which  can  usually  be  given  only  by  trained  attendants  and 
teachers  is  also  developmental  and  cannot  with  impunity  be 
dispensed  with.  Far  too  many  blind  children  grow  up  to 
be  burdens  to  themselves  and  others.  Even  all  those  who 
attend  a  school  for  the  blind  do  not  escape  this  result.     But 
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all  those  who  stay,  if  only  a  few  months,  where  the  spirit  is 
strong  and  good  are  greatly  helped  by  the  association  with 
others  like  themselves,  and  are  spurred  on  by  the  mutual 
competition  of  school  life.  This  influence  may  be  made 
deep  and  rich  and  may  mean  to  them  all  the  difference 
between  failure  and  efficiency. 

We  do  not  have  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  failure:  blind- 
ness itself  is  too  commonly  allowed  to  be  the  sufficient  cause. 
But  when  the  staff  of  a  school  like  ours  and 
The  Contagion  of  t]ie  pUpi]s  themselves  can  know  that  our 
efforts  are  being  constantly  crowned  with 
success — that  one  report  after  another  comes  from  blind 
boys  and  girls  who  have  only  just  left  school,  telling  us  of 
their  ability  to  get  on  in  the  world — such  knowledge  is  the 
most  powerful  incentive  any  school  can  have.  Backed  up 
and  strengthened  by  this  knowledge  much  seems  possible 
to  us. 

When  at  the  opening  of  this  fall  term  I  was  able  to  tell 
the  assembled  school  of  the  fact  that  during  the  summer 
five  of  their  very  recent  schoolmates — four  of  them  girls — 
had  secured  more  or  less  permanent  work  and  were  self- 
sustaining,  the  applause  that  broke  forth  was  so  spontaneous 
and  joyful  that  tears  stood  in  more  than  one  onlooker's 
eyes.  What  an  impetus  with  which  to  start  a  new  year! 
Of  these  five  the  young  man  is  one  of  our  two  who  received 
the  degree  of  B.S.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
last  June ;  he  spent  the  summer  as  a  regular  masseur  at  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  but  was  early  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  an  ungraded  New  Jersey  town  school  near  his  home. 
This  young  man  has  18/200  vision  ;  the  four  young  women 
are  blind :  one  teaches  in  the  home  of  a  blind  child,  one  is  a 
piano  accompanist  at  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded,  one  is 
a  "  home  teacher"  in  a  neighboring  city,  and  one  is  an  in- 
structor in  the  new  school  for  the  blind  at  Alamogordo, 
New  Mexico, — brave  girl  to  make  so  long  a  journey  alone 
and  unattended. 

Recent  graduates  are  to-day  teaching  the  blind  in  six 
States  outside  of  Pennsylvania.     We  are  making  a  card 
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directory  of  the  blind  of  our  State  and  of  all  our  former 
pupils  everywhere,  and  we  know  that  of  the  fifty-five  boys 
and  girls  who  have  been  graduated  with  the  school  diploma 
since  1899,  ten  of  whom  are  still  studying,  only  ten  of  those 
who  have  left  school  have  so  far  failed  to  make  good. 

Very  helpful   to   former  pupils   is   the  mutual   interest 

taken  by  the  graduates  themselves.    An  alumnae  association, 

consisting  of  twenty-one  young  women  who 

^lumnae  have  received  our  school  diploma,  was  or- 

Association.  .  ... 

gamzed  last  J  une.  1  his  association  is  going 
to  be  of  untold  service  in  keeping  up  the  esprit  de  corps 
which  now  pervades  the  institution. 

One  of  our  teachers  who  is  blind  has  told  me  that  up 
to  three  years  ago  when  we  began  to  take  a  practical  and 

helpful  interest  in  our  graduates,  the  older 
The  Training  of  ^oys  were  continually  coming  to  him  to  say 
the  Spirit  is  at  least  that  there  was  no  use  in  their  trying  at 
as  Important  as  the     school ;    that  they  could  not  get  on  when 

Mind"18  °  tney  ^^ '  ^iat  many  smarter  boys  than  they 

had  failed  to  make  a  living:  there  was  no 
use  in  trying  to  do  the  impossible.  With  the  placing  of 
graduates  by  the  school,  however,  and  the  spreading  of 
news  about  what  former  pupils  are  doing  when  visited  by 
our  field  officer,  all  this  foreboding  talk  has  disappeared. 
Now  the  boys  come  to  him  to  tell  him  what  they  are  going 
to  do  after  graduation,  and  how  well  they  expect  to  get  on. 
We  are  seeking  all  the  time  to  enlarge  our  acquaintance 
with  the  achievements  of  the  blind  of  other  schools,  and  of 
the  world  everywhere.  Every  visit  made 
Physical  Efficiency  where  similar  or  allied  work  is  going  on 
Fundamental.  yields   to   the   sympathetic   observer   some- 

thing to  be  appropriated  and  brought  home. 
There  is  no  school,  however  small,  where  one  cannot  see 
good  things  to  copy.  I  have  visited  and  observed  with  some 
care  twenty  schools  for  the  blind,  and  have  found  but  one 
where  sufficient  attention  seemed  to  be  paid  to  the  physical 
vigor  and  personal  appearance  and  address  of  the  pupils. 
We,  at  Overbrook,  certainly  fall  short  of  the  best  possible 


results.  If  I  did  not  think  so  I  should  be  content  with  much 
that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  other  boys  and  girls.  The 
blind  are  below  the  average  in  physical  power,  and  all  of 
them  cannot  be  straightened  and  invigorated  by  "  setting-up 
exercises"  as  can  the  selected  cadets  at  a  military  school. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  now  trying  to  do  this  very  thing  in 
the  class-rooms  in  the  middle  of  every  morning.  In  some 
such  way  are  we  always  adding  to  the  daily  physical  require- 
ments of  all  pupils. 

Last  spring  we  introduced  regular  field  sports — putting 
the  shot,  throwing  the  hammer,  throwing  the  discus,  stand- 
ing high  jump,  standing  broad  jump,  run- 
ning broad  jump ;  hop,  step  and  jump,  and 
the  hundred  yards  dash.  So  much  enthusiasm  was  shown 
that  a  sprinting  costume  had  to  be  provided  for  all  the  boys. 
The  gymnasium  became  suddenly  unpopular  and  was  used 
only  on  rainy  days. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  how  most  of  these  field 
sports  may  be  successfully  carried  out  by  the  blind — the 
hammer  throwing  by  using  the  old-time 
100  Yards  Dash.  wooden  handle  and  by  standing  heels  to 
scratch;  the  running  broad  jump  by  meas- 
uring from  wherever  the  spring  is  made;  but  the  running 
arrangement  needs  to  be  described.  The  idea  of  this  was 
borrowed  from  pictures  contained  in  reports  of  the  institu- 
tions in  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  and  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
A  three-strand  twisted  wire  cable,  as  light  as  is  consistent 
with  strength,  is  stretched  breast  high  between  well  guyed 
end  posts  no  yards  apart.  The  little  sagging  towards  the 
middle  is  of  no  consequence.  The  runner  holds  in  one 
hand  a  wooden  handle  attached  by  a  short  flexible  chain  to 
a  ring  on  the  wire.  As  he  runs  the  ring  slips  along,  and 
both  the  feel  and  the  sound  it  gives  enable  him  to  hold  his 
course.  So  far  so  good;  but  how  to  afford  a  proper  stop 
at  the  ioo  yards  mark  was  not  ascertained  until  we  had 
stretched  across  the  track  at  this  place  a  fringe  made  of 
hammock  twine  to  strike  the  runner  in  the  face,  much  as  the 
low-bridge  indicator  does  to  men  standing  on  top  of  moving 
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freight  trains.  This  fringe  stop,  which  is  entirely  satis- 
factory, covers  the  two  parallel  cables  of  our  racing  track. 
Starting  as  they  always  do  from  the  same  end,  blind  boys 
can  practice  running  as  much  as  they  please;  but  in  all 
real  racing,  one  instructor  starts  a  pair  by  pistol  shot  while 
another  instructor,  standing  at  the  ioo  yards  mark,  times 
them  with  a  stop-watch. 

Before  perfecting  this  very  simple  device,  we  had  tried 

free  running  in  an  open  field.     At  best  there  were  frequent 

accidents,  so  that  the  racing  was  constrained 

Fair  Competition  and  slow  >  then  those  having  a  little  sight 
Necessary  to  True  could  always  outstrip  those  having  none. 
Sportsmanship.  ^0  race  our  pupils  thus  in  couples,  one  of 

each  couple  blind,  the  other  part-seeing,  is 
possible,  but  apt  to  be  overtaxing  to  the  partially  blind  boys, 
while  wanting  in  mental  stimulus  to  the  totally  blind.  With 
the  wire  guides  all  are  equalized — the  fastest  runners  win, 
irrespective  of  degree  of  sight.  It  should  be  our  aim  to 
cultivate  in  our  charges  self-reliance,  rational  independence, 
and  a  belief  in  themselves.  While  the  body  is  the  necessary 
vehicle  of  the  spirit,  yet  the  final  arbiter  is  the  spirit. 

After  six  weeks  of  practice  we  devoted  the  afternoon  of 
last  Decoration  Day  to  a  preliminary  contest,  in  which  10 
entered  for  five  events,  12  for  four,  16  for  three,  18  for  two, 
and  20  for  one;  but  the  chief  of  all  the  contests  was  the 
100  yards  dash.  Fourteen  entered  for  this,  the  winner 
making  a  record  of  12  4/5  seconds. 

In  June,   on  the   Saturday  afternoon  just  before  the 

closing  of  the  school  term,  there  were  in  all  more  entries 

for  the  events  than  there  had  been  in  May: 

t??!  i^st  the  enthusiasm  was  marked.    A  cup  for  each 

Field  Day.  . 

event  to  bear  the  name  of  the  winner,  be- 
sides a  large  transmittendum  cup  presented  by  a  member 
of  our  Board  of  Managers,  ready  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
contestant  winning  the  greatest  number  of  points,  were  on 
exhibition  in  the  field.  A  crowd  of  friends  came  and 
wondered,  and  our  first  regular  field  day  passed  into  the 
history  of  the  school.    Could  a  blind  boy  carrying  home  his 
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cup  inscribed  with  his  name  and  record  be  other  than  a 
source  of  pride  to  his  friends  and  of  inspiration  to  himself? 

Our  girls  have  caught  the  athletic  fever ;  they  have 
begun  the  running  and  racing,  and  next  spring  they  may 
have  their  field  day  too. 

We  are  now  trying  to  think  out  a  plan  by  means  of 
which  our  pupils  will  be  enabled  to  race  at  full  speed  about 
a  large  circular  or  elliptical  track. 

A  consideration  of  the  following  report  of  our  boys' 
physical  instructor,  Mr.  Clarence  E.  VanDewalker,  will  be 

of  interest : 

One  of  the  very  salutary  effects  of  this  work  was  to  enable 

the  boys  to  find  out  their  physical  possibilities  and  capabilities, 

as  well  as  their  physical  limitations.    It  helped 

Results  of  Athletic     the  boys  in  a  very  real  way  to  discover  them- 

Work  done  at  the        Selves. 

School  in  the  The  installation  of  our  running  track  gave 

Spring  of  1906.  many  boys,  who  had  so  often  been  told  that 
they  must  not  run,  they  had  come  to  believe 
they  could  not  do  so,  the  privilege  of  using  their  legs  in  a  way 
which  the  Creator  designed  a  boy's  legs  should  be  used. 

To  me,  watching  and  directing  this  work  from  day  to  day, 
the  sight  of  strong  active  boys  learning  to  run  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  babe  learns  to  walk,  and  experiencing  about 
the  same  difficulties,  was  both  amusing  and  pathetic.  But  the 
smile  and  the  shout  of  triumph  which  burst  forth  simul- 
taneously from  the  boy  who  had  succeeded  in  really  running 
were  ample  proof  that  he  was  delighted  to  discover  that  he 
possessed  a  power  which  had  so  long  lain  dormant  that  he 
had  begun  to  doubt  its  existence.  This  tended  to  develop  a 
spirit  of  self-confidence,  which  every  boy,  and  especially  every 
blind  boy,  needs  in  order  to  meet  successfully  the  duties  which 
organized  society  imposes  upon  him. 

At  first,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  induce  any  blind  boy 
to  run,  or  even  to  pretend  to  run,  the  full  one  hundred  yards 
without  stopping.  It  was  only  after  a  great  many  trials  that 
he  gained  the  courage  and  confidence  to  stop  feeling  ahead 
with  his  free  hand,  and  to  run  with  any  degree  of  freedom  and 
speed.  And  yet,  although  our  track  was  not  completed  until 
the  middle  of  April,  many  of  these  very  boys,  who  at  first  could 
not  run  the  one  hundred  yards  in  less  than  twenty-five  seconds, 
were,  by  the  middle  of  June,  running  the  same  distance  in 
from  sixteen  to  thirteen  seconds. 
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The  difficulties  which  the  boys  had  to  overcome  in  learn- 
ing to  run  are  typical  of  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to 
overcome  in  learning  to  jump,  put  the  shot,  throw  the  hammer, 
etc.  The  fact  that  they  did  overcome  these  difficulties  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  very  creditable  contest  given  after  two 
months'  practice. 

Another  result  of  this  work,  which  should  not  be  ignored 
nor  lightly  passed  over,  was  the  demonstration  to  the  boys  of 
the  value  of  personal  effort  and  initiative.  They  learned  very 
truly  that  "  They  who  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one  receiveth 
the  prize ;"  and  that  he  gains  the  prize  who  is  capable  of  put- 
ting forth  the  greatest  amount  of  well-directed  personal  effort. 

As  the  work  progressed,  each  boy  learned  without  being 
told,  that  his  work,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  well 
directed.  In  short,  he  learned  that  there  is  a  very  close  co- 
ordination between  the  physical  and  the  mental. 

The  effect  of  the  realization  of  the  necessity  of  this  co- 
ordination will  be  of  great  benefit  to  these  boys  in  days  to 
come,  for  even  a  hasty  examination  of  the  people  about  us 
proves  conclusively  that  he  succeeds  best  in  life  who  thinks 
as  he  acts,  and  acts  as  he  thinks. 

The  fact  that  this  athletic  work  induced  the  boys  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  of  a  physical  nature,  not  demanded  by 
the  school  curriculum,  is  a  very  obvious  one.  It  was  no  un- 
usual sight,  during  the  time  this  work  was  in  progress,  to 
find  groups  of  boys  on  different  parts  of  the  school  campus, 
during  their  free  hours,  busily  engaged  in  running,  jumping, 
etc. 

From  personal  talks  with  the  boys  this  fall  I  have  found 
that  out  of  forty-five  boys,  thirty-five  did  some  athletic  work 
during  the  summer  vacation.  Of  this  number,  twenty-eight 
said  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  such  work  during 
the  summer,  and  that  they  would  not  have  done  it  last  summer 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  they  learned  how  to  do  it,  and 
became  interested  in  it,  through  the  work  done  at  the  school. 
Many  of  these  boys  said  that  they  did  this  work,  partially  at 
least,  to  demonstrate  to  their  parents  and  friends  that  they 
could  do  it. 

The  above  fact  is  of  interest  for  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  education  of  the  blind,  for  it  is  through  demonstra- 
tions of  ability  to  do  things  that  we  hope  to  remove  the  preju- 
dice of  the  seeing  and  thus  be  enabled  to  place  the  blind  in  a 
position  to  gain  a  livelihood  through  the  results  of  honest 
labor,  rather  than  through  the  beneficence  of  charity. 

Without  doubt  the  most  beneficial  result  of  this  athletic 
work  and  the  contest  of  June  23,  1906,  was  to  create  in  some 
boys  and  to  develop  in  others  a  stronger  school  spirit.  By 
school  spirit  I  mean  that  invisible  and  intangible  something 
which  induces  the  feeble  old  man  to  take  his  grandchild  upon 
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his  knee  and  tell  him  about  the  time  when  he  helped  to  haze 
the  freshmen,  or  about  the  time  when  his  college  won  the 
great  football  game.  This  spirit,  although  difficult  to  define 
and  known  only  through  its  manifestations,  is  none  the  less  a 
potent  and  powerful  factor  for  good  in  any  school  where  it 
exists. 

A  strong  school  spirit  always  begets  an  equally  strong 
interest  in  the  school  and  in  its  various  branches  of  intellectual 
and  physical  activity ;  because  if  a  boy  has  a  high  regard  for 
his  school  he  will  naturally  and  unconsciously  be  interested  in 
its  every  activity.  This  unconscious  interest  is  recognized  by 
all  of  the  great  modern  educators  as  being  the  basic  principle 
underlying  all  true  education.  The  idea  that  education  can  be 
forced  down  a  boy's  throat  is  rapidly  being  relegated  to 
oblivion. 

I  believe,  and  the  facts  will  substantiate  my  belief,  that  the 
interest  taken  in  this  athletic  work  of  ours  was  a  real,  vital, 
unconscious  and  spontaneous  interest  which  effervesced  and 
overflowed  throughout  all  the  departments  of  the  school. 

If  this  be  true,  as  it  surely  is,  then  our  athletic  work  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped 
that  all  schools  for  the  blind  will  not  only  include  this  kind  of 
work  in  their  curriculum,  but  that  they  will  co-operate  to  the 
end  that  this  work  may  be  made  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
to  all. 


As  a  fitting  recognition  of  our  recent  achievement  along 
physical  lines,  our  Board  of  Managers  has  given  the  institu- 
tion a  swimming  pool  building.  Fully 
Swimming  Pool.  equipped  as  it  is  it  will  afford  the  pupils  a 
new,  pleasurable  means  of  strengthening 
their  muscles,  while  gaining  additional  confidence  in  them- 
selves. The  pool  itself  is  57  ft.  10  in.  x  25  ft.  4  in.  long  and 
from  3  ft.  5  in.  to  6  ft.  11  in.  deep.  Within  the  building  is  a 
standard  bowling  alley  for  our  staff  of  teachers  and  officers. 
Naturally,  the  pupils  have  been  much  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress of  this  building.  It  seemed  a  good  opportunity,  there- 
fore, to  acquaint  them  with  the  extraordinary  care  and 
caution  required  in  building  construction;  so  our  printing 
office  quickly  brought  out  in  Braille  the  full  detailed  specifi- 
cations of  the  architects  to  the  contractors. 

Since  for  the  past  twTo  or  three  years  our  school  has 
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been  practically  full  of  pupils,   competition   for  place  has 
become  an  element  of  progress,  the  school 
Business  spirit  has  grown,   together   with  a  general 

resolve  to  be  graduated.  Nowadays  many 
fewer  than  formerly  are  being  discharged  without  diploma. 
To  make  this  number  still  smaller,  the  tendency  of  youth  to 
wish  to  go  out  to  work  too  soon  must  be  counteracted. 
Then  the  average  age  of  our  pupils  at  graduation  is  grow- 
ing less — from  23  in  1900  to  18  in  1905  (within  these  five 
years  five  have  received  their  diploma  at  17  and  three  at  16). 
Blind  boys  and  girls  at  16  to  18  years  of  age  are  scarcely 
ready  to  face  the  world.  They  may  have  acquired  self- 
confidence  and  the  spirit  to  wish  to  try,  but  they  should  be 
better  equipped.  Considering  all  this  matter  with  our 
teachers,  it  has  seemed  to  me  wise  to  add  to  our  regular 
school  course  a  year's  work  at  something  tangibly  practical 
— something  so  attractive  because  desirable  that  no  pupil, 
at  least  no  boy,  could  afford  to  miss  it.  This  wTas  decided 
to  be  a  course  in  business.  It  is  the  particular  inspiration 
of  Mr.  Cowgill,  our  boys'  principal  teacher,  who  with  the 
two  other  men  of  our  school  teaching  force  has  been  pur- 
suing night  courses  along  this  line  of  work  at  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance,  and  they  may  also  undertake  a  corre- 
spondence course  in  salesmanship.  We  have  since  learned 
that  at  least  one  other  American  school  for  the  blind — that 
efficient  one  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia — has  been  conducting 
a  commercial  course  with  satisfaction  and  profit.  At  present 
our  commercial  course  is  working  tentatively  with  business 
arithmetic,  business  principles  and  methods,  bookkeeping, 
and  elementary  political  economy.  As  far  as  possible  the 
practical  is  carried  along  with  the  theoretical.  For  ex- 
ample, many  of  the  pupils  receive  and  bank  what  they  can 
earn  in  our  chair-caning  department,  or  from  the  legiti- 
mate profits  of  peddling  brooms  or  canvassing  for  maga- 
zines on  Saturday  afternoons.  Here  is  a  chance  for  book- 
keeping that  will  be  interesting.  Some  are  to  report  on 
the  industries  of  their  home  towns  and  receive  encourage- 
ment and  advice  as  to  how  they  may  secure  employment 
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at  home  or  elsewhere.  If  the  study  does  not  succeed  in 
effecting  this,  at  least  it  will  awaken  and  tend  to  fix 
business-like  habits  of  keeping  written  accounts  of  all  per- 
sonal transactions  involving  money,  whether  as  broom- 
seller  or  music  teacher  or  what  not.  Attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  successful  salesmanship  means  a  better  insight  into 
human  nature,  and  ought  to  show  our  students  of  the  sub- 
ject how  to  hold  their  own  with  people  whom  they  meet  and 
so  avoid  exciting  the  patronizing  attitude  which  the  world 
commonly  maintains  towards  the  blind.  While  the  work 
of  the  course  is  necessarily  in  its  experimental  stage,  we  con- 
template preparing  for  some  business  pursuits  those  of  our 
people  who  lack  talent  for  the  professions  of  music  and  of 
teaching,  and  whom  nature  has  not  intended  to  follow  satis- 
factorily some  humble  handicraft.  According  to  the  census 
of  1900,  1 67 1  of  the  blind  of  the  United  States  were  re 
ported  as  gainfully  employed  in  "  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion," 1040,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  these,  being  returned  as 
totally  blind.  This  census  seems  to  show  that  there  is  a 
larger  percentage  of  totally  blind  persons  gainfully  em- 
ployed engaged  in  trade  and  transportation,  than  is  found 
in  the  general  population.  And  we  know  from  our  own 
actual  canvass  of  the  greater  part  of  the  field  of  Pennsyl- 
vania that  of  our  former  boy  pupils  who  have  been  so  far 
investigated  by  our  field  officer  more  were  found  to  be 
following  some  kind  of  business  than  were  discovered  pur- 
suing music,  whether  as  teacher  and  player  or  as  piano  tuner, 
or  a  handicraft.  This  being  so,  is  it  not  a  question  whether 
business  and  trade  is  not  a  comparatively  profitable  occupa- 
tion for  the  intelligent  blind  to  pursue?  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  consider  this  question,  and  in  so  far  as  we  are  fitting 
schools — and  we  try  to  be  so  in  music  and  piano  tuning — 
should  we  not  also  recognize  the  fact  that  perhaps  an  un- 
usually large  percentage  of  our  pupils  will  eventually  follow 
"business"  anyhow  and  so  fit  them  to  pursue  it  gainfully? 
Let  me  report  the  case  of  a  recent  uncertificated  former  pupil 
of  ours  who  made  a  brave  attempt  to  teach  music  and  failed ; 
who  then  settled  down  to  broom-making  and  failed;    but 
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who  has  finally  found  the  thing  he  can  do  and  do  well — the 
selling  of  peanuts  from  a  regular  stand.  This  young  man 
is  already  independent  and  comparatively  well-to-do.  A 
humble  peanut  vender  who  succeeds  is  still  a  source  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  school  that  once  had  him  as  a  pupil.  But 
how  much  better  it  might  have  been  for  him  had  he  realized 
earlier  what  he  could  do  and  what  he  could  not.  A  practical 
education  may  be  the  blind  man's  capital,  but  to  be  business- 
like is  essential  to  his  success. 

The  wave  of  practical  interest  in  the  blind,  chiefly  the 
adult,  that  is  spreading  over  our  great  country  is  encour- 
aging to  the  schools  for  the  young,  which 
Opportunities  for       are  striving  not  only  to  prepare  their  pupils 

Serving  the  Blind  fQr    Hving    jn    ^    workJ?    but    tJie    wor]d    to 

Information  receive  them.     This  wave  has  already  as- 

Regarding  Them.  sumed  large  proportions  and  is  destined  to 
go  on  swelling  until  the  whole  great  ques- 
tion of  the  "  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  blind"  has 
received  wise  and  adequate  attention.  The  matter  is  one 
of  uncommon  difficulty,  chiefly  owing  to  the  attitude  the 
public  maintains  towards  blindness.  Even  to-day  con- 
siderable hurry  and  hysteria  is  occasionally  shown  towards 
it,  but  the  topic  is  also  being  studied  by  sober  men  and 
women,  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  suggest  and  guide 
as  far  as  they  themselves  know,  and  so  help  to  effect  a 
resultant  of  lasting  good.  As  the  present  machinery  for 
the  sowing  of  suggestion  is  small  and  unorganized,  and  as 
the  work  for  the  blind  publishes  no  regular  organ  of  com- 
munication, existing  societies  and  institutions  for  the  aid 
and  training  of  the  blind  are  called  upon  to  supply  the 
desired  information.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  so  called  upon. 
For  the  past  fewT  years  our  school  has  been  increasingly 
honored,  chiefly  through  the  calls  of  correspondence.  To 
serve  as  a  bureau  of  information  is  no  sinecure,  but  to  do 
so  towards  the  advancement  of  our  great  cause  is  a  duty 
and  a  privilege.  Within  the  year  under  review  requests 
for  definite  information  in  the  form  of  talks  and  papers  on 


the  blind  have  been  made  of  us.  I  have  addressed  the 
Social  Workers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  our  local  Civic  Club, 
the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf,  the  Summer  Class  of  Students  at  the  Training 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  Vineland,  New  Jersey;  the 
Section  on  Defectives,  N.  C.  C.  C,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Physical  Education  Association,  which  held  a  meeting  in 
April  at  our  school ;  and  I  contributed  to  the  February  3, 
1906.  number  of  Charities  and  the  Commons,  a  paper  on 
"  Field  Work  in  Pennsylvania,"  and  my  Saginaw  paper  on 
"  Library  Work  for  the  Blind."  This  Library  paper  also 
appeared  in  the  Library  Journal  for  January,  1906,  and  the 
paper  read  here  before  the  Physical  Education  Association 
was  published  in  the  Physical  Education  Review  for  June, 
1906.  The  Institution,  too,  and  its  hum  of  activities  so 
splendidly  kept  going  by  its  staff  of  officers  and  teachers, 
continues  to  serve  an  increasing  host  of  daily  visitors  and, 
in  this  way,  to  sow  broadcast  proper  notions  of  blindness 
and  the  blind.  No  small  missionary  effort  towards  the 
same  end  is  exerted  by  our  brave  field  officer,  who  still 
travels  over  the  State.  He  has  now  investigated  3515 
cases  of  blindness  and  covered  44  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
besides  the  whole  of  Delaware.  He  goes  alone ;  the  ex- 
cellent impression  he  makes  being  immeasurable.  He  has 
spoken  to  two  audiences  of  High  School  children.  He  has 
addressed  the  Philanthropic  Section  of  the  New  Century 
Club  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  secured  the  call  of  one 
of  our  graduates  to  be  home-teacher  there. 

The  fine  impression  made  on  the  local  public  by  our 

recent  oratorio  work  was   repeated  last  winter  when  we 

gave  again  under  similar  auspices  Haydn's 

„5!e   c"  °     »        "  The  Seasons."     Indeed,  the  enthusiasm  of 

1  he  beasons. 

pupils  and  teachers  over  their  chorus  tri- 
umphs led  them  to  plunge  right  away  into  a  new  work — 
Handel's  "  Judas  Maccabeus."  Our  printing  office  imme- 
diately embossed  all  the  choruses  and  placed  the  score  in 
the  hands  of  every  singer.  To-day  the  oratorio  is  nearly 
learned  and  will  probably  be  given  next  February. 


Our  small  boys  have  desired  other  and  less  pretentious 

work  in  singing,  and  so  under  their  leader,  Mr.   Bausch, 

have    formed   themselves   into   The   Young 

c. e    ?uJJf ,  Singers'  Club  and  given  numerous  concerts 

Dingers    Club.  &  & 

in  neighboring  churches — always  creditably 
— always  adding  material  to  the  increasing  snowball  of 
proper  public  recognition  of  what  the  blind  can  really  be. 

We,  at  Overbrook,  are  charged  with  being  optimists. 
We  are  optimists  and  most  fortunately  are  we  so.     Were 
we  otherwise  our  work  would  languish,  and 
Responsibilities  there  would  be  little  outcome.     Our  WOrk- 

Incumbent  upon         •        tjieory    does   not   attempt   to   minimize 
Educators  of  the  .  J 

Biind.  blindness,  but  rather  regards  it  as  a  heavy 

affliction  and  handicap,  the  effects  of  which 
can  be  overcome  only  by  bringing  to  bear  every  favorable 
means  and  influence  that  ingenuity  can  find  or  devise.  The 
blind  themselves  must  be  strong  and  brave  and  fully  alive 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  task  before  them.  Their  leaders 
must  be  optimists  with  the  resiliency  of  youth.  The  director 
of  such  a  school  as  ours  must  recognize  and  accept  his  vast 
responsibilities;  he  should  be  able  to  mould  and  lead  his 
pupils  and  his  staff,  and  by  keeping  in  sympathetic  touch 
with  them  to  inspire  them  with  proper  enthusiasms,  and 
not  only  to  reveal  to  them  what  the  blind  can  do,  but  what 
they  must  do.  He  must  found  his  scheme  of  success-build- 
ing upon  the  power  of  good  red  blood  to  neutralize  the 
vaporings  and  musings  of  the  naturally  shut-in.  He  must 
advance  slowly  but  surely  and  always  make  good;  so  that 
his  people,  like  an  army  under  a  trusted  leader,  will  find 
itself  possessed  of  the  state  of  mind  and  the  spirit  that  will 
win  the  victory  in  every  struggle. 

Miss  Isabel  Small  and  Miss  Cora  C.  Myers  declined  re- 
election for  the  current  year,  the  former  to  accept  an  ap- 
pointment as  teacher  of  physical  training  at 
Sta^nge$  the    Philadelphia    High    School    for    Girls, 

and  the  latter  to  enter  upon  business.  Miss 
Small's  change  of  field  was  a  distinct  promotion,  which  her 
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unusual  capacity  merited.  As  for  Miss  Myers  we  feel  that 
she  ought  to  return  to  us,  for  she  was  happily  most  at  home 
here  and  her  presence  as  a  resident  teacher  was  distinctly 
inspiring  and  salutary.  In  place  of  these  two  teachers  we 
have  called  Miss  Ella  L.  Crandall,  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego 
(N.  Y.)  Normal  School,  and  Miss  Edna  L.  Embree,  a 
successful  teacher  from  the  Westtown  (Pa.)  School.  Both 
Miss  Crandall  and  Miss  Embree  have  given  special  attention 
to  reading  and  vocal  expression,  training  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  teachers  of  the  blind  should  always  have.  Other 
changes  have  been  the  retirement  of  the  kindly  house- 
mothers, Mrs.  Grace  K.  Chance,  Miss  Laura  R.  Stockton, 
Miss  Martha  White,  and  Miss  S.  Isabel  Hulsart,  and  the 
appointment  in  their  places  of  Miss  Katharine  P.  Black, 
Miss  Mary  M.  Weber,  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hammond,  and 
Miss  Anna  S.  MacKnight. 


Within  the  twelve  months  ending  De- 
Priming  Office.         cember  ist,   1906,  the  following  work  was 
done  in  our  printing  office : 

Large  plates  embossed   675 

Small  plates  embossed   712 

Medium  plates  embossed   297 

Medium  plates   interpointed    580 

Large  sheets  printed   5,995 

Small  sheets  printed   7,593 

Medium  sheets  printed   7,675 

Medium  sheets  interpointed    722 

Alphabet  sheets  printed   1,650 

Number  of  different  books  and  pamphlets  embossed  in  brass  ...  19 

Number  of  pamphlets  fastened  in  covers  here 447 

Number  of  books  collated  here  and  bound  outside  28 

Number  of  large  sheets  written  by  hand 4,631 

Number  of  small  sheets  written  by  hand  

Number  of  title  pages    62 

Number  of  girls  employed  in  writing  Braille   5 

Amount  of  money  paid  girls  and  press  boy  $244.68 
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The  titles  of  the  works  of  which  plates  were  made  are : 

The  Blind  as  Seen  Through  Blind  Eyes. 

Sallust's  Catiline. 

Emerson's   Essay   on   Self   Reliance. 

The  Art  of  Piano-Making. 

A  Manual  of  Knitting  and  Crocheting. 

The  Golden  Windows. 

Prose  Dictation  Exercises  from  the  English  Classics. 

Howells's  The  Sleeping  Car. 

The  Norman  Baron  and  Other  Pieces  for  Class  Study  with  Blais- 
dell's  Outline  Studies. 

A  Captured  Santa  Claus. 

The  Life  That  Counts. 

The  Psalms. 

Library  Work  for  the  Blind. 

The  Cigarette. 

Outlines  of  Business  Law. 

Outlines  of  Business  Arithmetic. 

Outlines  of  Physics. 

Outlines  of  Rhetoric. 

Outlines  of  Physiology. 

Outlines  of  Physical  Geography. 

Outlines  of  Governmental  Science. 

The  Choruses  of  Handel's  Judas  Maccabeus. 

Political  maps  of  Europe,  British  Isles,  Spain,  Germany.  Austria- 
Hungary.  Russia,  Italy,  France,  Switzerland.  Belgium.  Holland, 
Balkan  Peninsula,  Turkey,  Greece,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Monte- 
negro.   East    Romelia,    Roumania. 

The  following  topics  have  been  presented  at  teacher's 
meetings  this  year,  and  the  papers  filed  in  our  special 
library : 

A  History  of  the  Line  Type  Systems  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
and  Mr.  Napoleon  B.  Kneass,  Jr..  by  one  who  has  long  read 
them,  Miss  Hannah  Hogg. 

Justice  vs.   Charity,  by  Mr.   Clarence  E.   VanDewalker. 

Education  vs.  Instruction,  by  Mr.  Albert  Cowgill. 

Experiences  in  Field  Work,  by  Liborio  Delfmo. 

Life  of  Henry  Fawcett,  by  Miss  Eliza  M.  Ross. 

Francis  Parkman,  A  Study  in  Personality. 

Edward  Livingston  Youmans,  The  American  St.  Paul  of 
Evolution,  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Latimer. 

The  Blind  in  the  World,  by  Fairman  McCall. 

A  Short  History  of  My  College  Course,  by  Miss  Anne  V. 
Ward. 
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STATISTICS. 

BOYS  GIRLS  TOTAL 

Resident  at  last  report 94  99  193 

Admitted 23  15  38 

Population  of  the  year 117  114  231 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 106  106  212 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  31  were  from  Pennsylvania; 
3  from  New  Jersey ;  1  from  Delaware ;  1  from  Iowa ;  1 
from  Ohio;  1  from  Utah.  Of  those  in  attendance  during 
the  year,  194  were  partly  supported  by  Pennsylvania  (thirty- 
seven  counties  represented )  ;  20  by  New  Jersey ;  5  by  Dela- 
ware ;  and  the  remainder  by  the  Institution  or  by  friends. 

Causes  of  Blindness  of  those  Admitted; — Con- 
genital, 9 ;  Detachment  of  Retina,  1 ;  Glaucoma,  3  ;  Hydro- 
cephalus, 1;  Keratitis,  3;  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  12; 
Optic  Atrophy,  5 ;  Panophthalmitis,  1  ;  Trachoma,  2 ; 
Traumatic,  I. 

Nativity  : — Pennsylvania,  30 ;  other  States,  7  ;  foreign 
born,  1. 

Relatives  Blind  ; — One  boy  has  a  father,  mother  and 
brother  who  are  blind.  One  boy  has  a  brother  who  is  blind. 
One  boy  has  a  grandmother  (maternal)  who  is  blind. 

Health  : — With  the  exception  of  one  light  case  of 
diphtheria,  which  yielded  readily  to  treatment,  the  general 
health  of  the  school  during  the  year  has  been  good. 

Necrology; — There  has  been  no  death. 


Literary  Department. 

Boys 

Kindergarten   19 

Reading  84 

Pencil  Writing   10 

Writing    (Braille)    84 

Spelling   84 

Language    84 

Grammar     70 

Rhetoric    14 

Literature   14 

Latin     32 

German    22 


Girls 

Total 

20 

39 

79 

163 

16 

26 

53 

134 

79 

163 

48 

132 

19 

89 

8 

22 

9 

23 

2 

34 

22 

25 


Hoys 

Number   13 

Arithmetic    70 

Algebra    7 

Geometry    7 

Geography    60 

History    67 

Current  News  84 

Nature   Work    16 

Physiology    14 

Physics    2.2 

Physical   Geography    12 

Civics     10 

Modeling     29 

Drawing    16 

Manual  Training. 

Sloyd    54 

Cane     45 

Broom-making    27 

Carpet-weaving     5 

Beadwork     14 

Crocheting    

Knitting    

Hand-sewing   

Machine-sewing    

Reedwork   6 

Domestic    Science    

Music  Department. 

Elementary  Music   

Piano    33 

Organ     5 

Band    17 

Singing   (Vocal  Culture)    10 

Chorus   Singing    38 

Harmony    32 

Tuning    14 

Violin     1 

Physical  Training. 

Gymnastics  79              76            155 
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Girls 

Total 

48 

6l 

19 

89 

9 

16 

3 

10 

43 

103 

71 

138 

84 

48 

64 

13 

27 

22 

4 

16 

10 

29 

64 

80 

54 

22 

67 

27 

5 

30 

44 

21 

21 

48 

48 

74 

74 

32 

32 

12 

18 

15 

15 

20 

20 

36 

69 

4 

9 

17 

13 

23 

75 

113 

7 

39 

14 

1 

2 

At  the  Eighteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  held  at  Portland, 
Oregon,    in    August,    1906,    the    following 
Convention.  papers  were  read : 

1.  The  Advisability  of  a  Joint  and  Dual  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind.  By  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Clarke,  Superin- 
tendent, School  for  Defective  Youth,  Vancouver,  Wash- 
ington. 

2.  Manual  Training  in  Schools  for  the  Blind.  By  Mr. 
G.  W.  Jones,  Superintendent,  School  for  the  Blind,  Salem, 
Oregon. 

3.  The  Blind  in  Literature.  By  Mr.  George  S.  Wilson, 
Superintendent,  School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

4.  Text-Books  for  the  Blind.  By  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Mc- 
Aloney,  Superintendent,  School  for  the  Blind,  Boulder, 
Montana. 

5.  Summer  Schools  for  the  Blind.  By  Mr.  J.  J.  Dow, 
Superintendent,  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minnesota. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

WTe  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us : 

Mr.  Francis  Fisher  Kane,  for  readings  from  Shakespeare. 

Miss  May  Wolfenden,  for  an  evening  of  readings. 

Mr.  Paul  Kreutzpointner,  for  talks  to  the  school. 

A  friend,  for  eighteen  season  tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  The  Sleeping 
Car." 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  The  Life 
That  Counts." 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  A  Captured 
Santa  Claus." 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  The  Blind  as  Seen 
Through  Blind  Eyes." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN, 

Principal. 
December  13,  1906. 
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LIST    OR    PUPILS. 

December  ist,  1906. 


FROM    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Accession  BOYS. 

No.  Names.  Received. 

2053  Barnett,  Fred.  M., 1906 

2012  Bastian,  Reuben  J., 1905 

1870  Batdorf,  Eugene, 1902 

2049  Berninger,  Percy  E., 1906 

1900  Billstein,  Ralph, 1903 

1907  Bloom,  William  C, 1903 

2045  Boyle,  Cornelius, ,  1906 

1903  Bradford,  Allyn  M.,         1903 

1936  Brown,  Albert  Edward, 1903 

2061  Brown,  Samuel  J., 1906 

2031  Burchfield,  John  W., 1905 

1846  Butz,  Edwin  P., 1901 

2008  Catto,  Humbert, 1905 

1829  Clouser,  Harry  L., 1901 

2030  Connors,  Clarence  E., 1905 

2059  Dunn,  Matthew  A., 1906 

1910  Diezel,  Harold  C, 1903 

2057  Ditzler,  Henry  M., 1906 

2064  Edeline,  William  H., 1906 

1874  Eichenberger,  Henry, 1902 

1713  Finnegan,  James, 1897 

2054  Finnegan,  Joseph  P., 1906 

1945  George,  John  H., 1904 

1707  Gillan,  La  Turner  C, 1896 

1826  Grant,  Francis  P., 1901 

1832  Gulish,  Abe, 1901 

1838  Hackett,  Clayton  G., 1901 

1922  Haggerty,  Gerald, 1903 

1875  Heickhaus,  Robert, 1902 

1942  Henahan,  Edward, 1904 

1817  Henry,  Edward  Leo, 1901 

2002  Hepler,  John, 1905 

2041  Herr,  Franklin  B., .    .  1906 

1735  Heyse,  John  S., 1897 

195 1  Hine,  Merritt  W.,    .    .        1904 

2065  Hoehl,  Albert  C, 1906 

1849  Howard,  Harold  De  V., 1901 

1983  Hummel,  Raymond  E 1904 

1891  Jones,  Clarence, 1903 

1734  Kanne,  Raymond  C, 1897 

1836  Kester,  Enoch  A 1901 

1885  Kirschbaum,  Albert, 1902 

1941  Knecht,  William, 1904 

1795  Krutko,  John, 1900 

1861  Kurtz,  Martin  L-, 1902 

2068  Lawfer,  Thomas,  ....  1906 

2018  Lawrence,  Harry  F., 1905 

2040  Layman,  Dewey, 1906 

1972  Lippincott,  Jesse  O., 1904 

1995  Longenecker,  Grant  H., 1905 

1947  Loney,  Philip  F., 1904 


Counties. 

Franklin. 

Lehigh. 

Lebanon. 

Columbia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Blair. 

Northampton. 

Philadelphia. 

Chester. 

Susquehanna. 

Allegheny. 

Philadelphia. 

Montour. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Bucks. 

Franklin. 

Chester. 

Philadelphia. 

Potter. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Luzerne. 

Lackawanna. 

Luzerne. 

Lancaster. 

Montgomery. 

Sullivan. 

Philadelphia. 

McKean. 

Schuylkill. 

Luzerne. 

Philadelphia. 

Columbia. 

Philadelphia. 

Carbon. 

Luzerne. 

Berks. 

Blair. 

Northampton. 

Franklin. 

Philadelphia. 

Dauphin. 

Philadelphia. 


3o 


Accession 

No.  Names  Received.  Counties. 

2052  McClenaghan,  Wm.  H., 1906  Philadelphia. 

1883  McLaughlin,  Francis, 1902  Philadelphia. 

1892  Miller,  E.  Earle, 1903  Lycoming. 

1779  Mullin,  Daniel  Howard, 1899  Schuylkill. 

1894  Mummey,  George  R., 1903  Luzerne. 

2038  Niver,  Frank  G., 1906  Potter. 

1961  Odeuath,  Frank  F., 1904  Philadelphia. 

2027  O'Brien,  James, 1905  Philadelphia. 

1970  Paczkowski,  Ladislas, 1904  Luzerne. 

1586  Page,  Stewart  W., 1893  Juniata. 

1807  Paliukaitis,  Charles, 1900  Luzerne. 

1932  Pass,  Francis, 1903  Montgomery. 

1858  Patton,  Linius, 1902  Philadelphia. 

1985  Perry,  Horace  C, 1904  Philadelphia. 

1925  Perry,  Kenneth  W., 1903  Luzerne. 

1865  Proctor,  Joseph  H., 1902  Philadelphia. 

1907  Rambler,  Leonard, 1903  Dauphin. 

1999  Rodkey,  Earl  W., 1905  Dauphin. 

1764  Schmidhamer,  Joseph, 1899  Blair. 

1785  Secondino,  James, 1899  Lackawanna. 

1882  Seran,  Frederick  W., 1902  Philadelphia. 

1934  Sheetz,  John  M., 1903  Berks. 

1984  Sheetz,  Henry  M., 1904  Berks. 

1864  Sherwin,  Samuel  M., 1902  Philadelphia. 

1683  Shinock,  David, 1896  Philadelphia. 

2042  Stauffer,  Solomon 1906  Berks. 

1902  Stoerrle,  Hermann  W., 1903  Philadelphia. 

2020  Swinburn,  Lester  E-, 1905  Philadelphia. 

1966  Timperlake,  Charles  A., 1904  York. 

2056  Tinsley,  William  S., 1906  Philadelphia. 

1923  Volovick,  Morris,        1903  Philadelphia. 

1743  Walters,  Raymond, 1898  Schuylkill. 

2066  Ward,  George  E-, 1906  Philadelphia. 

2015  Weidert,  Bernard  W., 1905  Elk 

1906  Wertz,  Charles  H., 1903  Philadelphia. 

1884  Whitesell,  Oscar  E., 1902  Luzerne. 

1958  Williams,  Archibald, 1904  Luzerne. 

1631  Williams,  Clinton, 1894  Philadelphia. 

1915  Wolfgang,  Ralph  T 1903  Blair. 

1869  Wonderly,  Eli  Frank, 1902  Chester. 

FROM   OTHER  STATES. 

Names.  Received.  States 

1977  Alexander,  James  C,  . 1904  Delaware. 

2071  Briner,  Edward  C,      1906  New  Jersey. 

2026  Egbert,  David  0 1905  Utah. 

1878  Ferdon,  Alonzo  W., 1902  New  Jersey. 

1992  Hayes,  Lewis, 1904  New  Jersey. 

1768  Irwin,  Norwood  A., 1899  New  Jersey. 

2029  Kaweezki,  Alexander 1905  New  Jersey. 

1967  King,  David  D.,       1904  Alabama. 

2006  Munis,  Raymond, ...  1905  Delaware. 

2060  Orr,  James  P., 1906  Ohio. 

2005  Pierce,  Paul  L 1905  New  Jersey. 

2019  Rainesuk,  Frederick  C, 1905  New  Jersey. 

1839  Siebert,  Frederick  E., 1901  New  Jersey. 

2058  Stephens,  John  S., 1906  Iowa. 

2024  Stults,  Edward  R., 1905  New  Jersey. 

2051  Willson,  William  S., 1906  New  Jersey. 
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GIRLS. 

Accession 
No.  Narr.es.  Received.  Counties. 

i960  Allison,  Lulu  C, 1904  Philadelphia. 

2000  Antonson,  Dora  R., 1905  McKean. 

201 1  Bach,  Pauline  E., 1905  Lehigh. 

1926  Barney,  Sarah, 1903  Luzerne. 

2047  Bensinger,  Rebecca 1906  Perry. 

1998  Biehl,  Birdella  R., 1905  Berks. 

2001  Billings,  Amy, 1905  Philadelphia. 

1745  Bowers,  Elizabeth  M., 1898  York. 

1697  Bruckner,  Emma  E.  F., 1896  Philadelphia. 

1793  Buck,  Ruth  M., .    .  1899  Philadelphia. 

1802  Byers,  Edna  L-, 1900  McKean. 

1S55  Caulfield,  Genevieve, 1902  Philadelphia. 

1962  Chrustowski,  Rosie, 1904  Berks. 

2067  Clendenning,  Mary, 1906  Delaware. 

2039  Cohen,  Reba, 1906  Lancaster. 

1924  Colgrove,  Niana, 1903  Potter. 

1830  Connelly,  Ann, 190 1  Lackawanna. 

1974  Dungan,  MaryC, 1904  Philadelphia. 

1982  Dunsmore,  Catherine  E., 1904  Delaware. 

1980  Eaglen.  Hazel  B., 1904  Washington. 

1997  Edwards,  Alberta, 1905  Lackawanna. 

1897  Edwards,  Elsie  R., 1903  Philadelphia. 

1612  Eisemann,  Marie, 189+  Philadelphia. 

1994  Evans,  Mabel  C, 1904  Lebanon. 

1938  Friend,  Ida  S  , 1904  Carbon. 

1813  George,  Goldie  P., 1901  Bedford. 

1833  Glanz,  Sarah  C, 1901  Lehigh. 

1757  Grabowski,  Sophia, 1898  Luzerne. 

2033  Grant,  Pearle  E., 1905  Northampton. 

2022  Guth,  Emma,        1905  Philadelphia. 

2055  Hain,  Marguerite  L., 1906  Berks. 

1761  Halfpenny,  Amy  K., 1899  Dauphin. 

1881  Hall,  Dora 1902  Philadelphia. 

172 1  Ham,  Sarah,      1897  Northampton. 

1987  Hildebrand,  Frances  N., 1904  Lancaster. 

2034  Hinchcliff,  Mazie, 1905  Montgomery. 

19 13  Horner,  Gussie  M., 1903  Philadelphia. 

1948  Hiittner,  Florence  M., 1904  Philadelphia. 

1801  Hyland,  Catherine, 1900  Philadelphia. 

1675  Ishler,  Gertrude  E. , 1895  Center. 

1777  Jones,  Ethel  E., 1899  Lackawanna. 

1831  Kaiser,  Ada  A., 1901  Schuylkill. 

2044  Kelly,  Genevieve, 1906  Lackawanna. 

2069  Keough,  Annie  C, 1906  Blair. 

1953  Knoell,  Ida  M., 1904  Philadelphia. 

1959  Krulak,  Yetta, 1904  Philadelphia. 

1965  Kulp,  Bessie  E. , 1904  Philadelphia. 

1979  Leib,  Ruth  D., 1904  Philadelphia. 

1890  Leonard,   Mabel, 1902  Philadelphia. 

1930  Levine,  Bertha,     ...  1903  Philadelphia. 

1904  Locuson,  Agnes  S., 1903  Philadelphia. 

2043  Lowry,  Margaret  X., 1906  Philadelphia. 

1784  Manbeck,  Margaret, 1899  Berks. 

2028  Mazicha,  Veronica, 1905  Luzerne. 

2035  McClellan,  Helen  G., 19)5  Lehigh. 

1859  McCollin,  Frances 1902  Philadelphia. 

1919  McGurk,  Margaret, 1903  Cambria. 

2046  McKinley,  Jane,       ...  1906  Philadelphia. 

1956  McKianey,  Margaret, .  1904  Philadelphia. 
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Accession 

No.                   Names.                                                                  Received.  Counties 

1710     McLaughlin,  Mamie, 1896  Philadelphia. 

1988  Molineux,  Emma  Belle, 1904  Philadelphia. 

1873     Morris,  Edith  H., 1902  Philadelphia. 

1978     Moses,  Venna  Grace, 1904  Clearfield. 

2062  Ochs,  Anna  M., 1906  Lackawanna. 

1933     Pass,  Grace  E., 1903  Montgomery. 

1758     Phillips,  Arline, 1898  Luzerne. 

2017     Phillips,  Stella, 1905  Lackawanna. 

1844     Price,  Ida  E., 1901  Philadelphia. 

2032     Prior,  Gertrude  C, 1905  Lancaster. 

2070     Quinlan,  Anna  M., 1906  Susquehanna. 

1976     Reager,  Edith  E., 1904  Berks. 

1786     Rebok,Mary  E., 1899  Cumberland. 

1989  Reichert,  Olivia  Y., 1904  Berks. 

2007     Roddy,  Mary  Ida, 1905  Philadelphia. 

1996     Saalfeld,  Anna, 1905  Philadelphia. 

1944    Sabo,  Lena, 1904  Schuylkill. 

2004     Sears,  Ida  May, 1905  Philadelphia. 

2050     Shay,  Helen  A., 1906  Blair. 

1805     Shelton,  Elizabeth  T., 1900  Delaware. 

1914    Shute,  Laura  A. , 1903  Chester. 

1981     Smay,  Lily, 1904  Cambria. 

2023    Sossi,  Doshi, 1905  Philadelphia. 

1811     Terwilliger,  Lettie  E-, 1900  Tioga. 

2073     Toole,  Mabel  H., 1906  Schuylkill. 

1986     Trask,  Mildred  E., 1904  Potter. 

1928    Trask,  Winifred, 1903  Potter. 

2014    Weidert,  Ruth  C 1905  Elk. 

2063  Weiss,  Florence  E., 1906  Lehigh. 

2072     Williams,  Margaret, 1906  Philadelphia. 

1789    Winkel,  Edith  M., 1899  Schuylkill. 

191 1     Wonderly,  Elizabeth  R., 1903  Chester. 

FROM  OTHER  STATES. 

Names.                                                           Received.  States. 

1691     Biddle,  Susannah, 1896  New  Jersey. 

1823     Doman,  Josephine,      1901  Delaware. 

1798     Donnelly,  Roberta,      1900  New  Jersey. 

2307     Hughes,  Mabel  M., 1905  Ne^  Jersey. 

2009    Jones,  Jeanette, 1905  New  Jersey. 

1993     Mathis,  Elsie  M., 1904  New  Jersey. 

1909    Wisser,  Ada  V., 1903  New  Jersey. 

1908     Wisser,  Augusta  V., 1903  New  Jersey. 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  above  list : 

Boys 107 

Girls 99 

206 
Average  Age  of  the  Above  Pupii^. 

Boys 15  years  and  2  months. 

Girls 14  years  and  1  month. 


HOME  INMATES. 

Admitted  Received  into 

Names.                                                           as  pupils.  the  Home. 

Boyer,  Emma, 1854  1863 

Gutzlaff,  Fanny, 1843  1851 

Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D., 1861  1869 
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States. 
Pennsylvania. 
China. 
China. 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONCERT 

Of  Pupils  Of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Under  the  Direction  of  MR.  D.  D.  WOOD, 

assisted  by 

Mrs.  David  D.  Wood     Mr.  Charles  Manypenny    Dr.  G  Conquest  Anthony 

and  by  the 

Philadelphia  Orchestra, 

Conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schmitz 

At  the  MUSICAL  FUND  HALL,  Philadelphia 


Tuesday  Evening,  February  20th,  1906 


PROGRAM 

Haydn's  Oratorio  of  "The  Seasons' 


Haydn's  reputation  really  culminates  in  the  works  of  his  old  age, 
his  two  oratorios  "  The  Creation"  and  "  The  Seasons,"  both  written 
after  he  was  sixty  years  old.  "  The  Seasons"  was  his  last  great  work 
and  was  first  performed  in  Vienna  in  1801  when  its  success  was  imme- 
diate.   Its  words  are  adapted  from  Thomson's  "  Seasons." 

Beginning  with  the  overture,  which  represents  the  passing  of  winter 
into  spring,  the  course  of  the  rural  year  is  described:  the  summer 
thunder  storm,  the  hunt  and  the  vintage,  autumn,  the  merry  gathering 
of  the  rustics  before  the  blazing  hearth  in  the  snow-bound  farmhouse. 
There  is  no  lack  of  naive,  ingenuous  imagery  such  as  Haydn  lavished  on 
"  The  Creation ;"  he  pictures  the  purling  stream,  the  falling  snow,  the 
dance  of  the  vinters,  and  the  whirling  spinning-wheel  with  captivating, 
guileless  grace.  "  The  Seasons"  is  not  a  latter-day  oratorio,  there  are 
no  leading  motives  to  scramble  after  in  a  tangled  maze  of  orchestration 
— it  abounds  in  simple,  pure,  pellucid  melody  which  should  be  doubly 
grateful  in  these  days  of  the  symphonic  poem  and  music  drama. 

"  The  Seasons"  is  a  difficult  and  intricate  work  to  sing,  and  until  last 
year,  had  not  been  given  in  Philadelphia,  since  1884,  when  it  was  sung 
by  the  Cecilian  Society  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Michael  Cross. 
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RECITAL 

Given 

Thursday,    June    14th,    1906 

By 

D.  Clinton  Williams 

Graduating  from  the  Music  Department 


PROGRAM 


i.     Organ-Sonata,  No.  4  B  Flat  (Three  Movements) Mendelssohn 

Allegro  con  brio.  Andante  Religioso, 

Allegretto 

2.  Piano-Fugue,  A  Minor Bach 

3.  Piano-Sonata,  "  Appassionata"  op.  57  Beethoven 

Allegro  assai,                                Andante  con  moto, 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo Presto 

4.  Piano — a.  Etude.  "  Wellen  und  Wogen"   Leschetizky 

b.  Caprice  D.  Clinton  Williams 

5.  Piano-Scherzo — Op.  31,  No.  2  Chopin 

6.  Piano — Polonaise  Brillante,  op.  72  Weber-Liszt 

7.  Organ — Fantasia  in  C  Tours 
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FIRST  ANNUAL   FIELD  MEET 
Athletic  Field,  School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Saturday,  June  23d,    1906,  at  2.30  P.  M. 


EVENTS 


Hundred-Yards  Dash — 22  Entries 

Cup  won  by  Merritt  W.  Hine.    Time,  124    seconds. 
Second — Clarence  Alexander.     Time,  13 1  seconds. 

Third — Grant  H.  Longenecker.     Time,  i3-|    seconds. 

Shot-Pot  (12  lbs.)— J3  Entries 

Cup  won  by  Clarence  Alexander.     Distance,  24  ft.  3  in. 
Second — Merritt  W.  Hine.    Distance,  23  ft.  10  in. 
Third — Ray  Fortney.     Distance,  22  ft.  10  in. 

Running  Broad  Jump — J2  Entries 

Cup  won  by  Clarence  Alexander.     Distance,  15  ft.  4  in. 
Second — Ralph  Billstein.     Distance,  13  ft.  5  in. 

Third — Clayton  G.  Hackett.    Distance,  12  ft.  6  in. 

Hammer  Throw  (J2  lbs.,  Wooden  Handle) — J8  Entries 

Cup  won  by  Clarence  Alexander.     Distance,  57  ft.  6  in. 
Second — Hermann  W.  Stoerrle.    Distance,  53  ft.  7  in. 
Third — Merritt  W.  Hine.    Distance,  51  ft.  10  in. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — 16  Entries 

Cup  won  by  D.  Howard  Mullin.     Distance,  9  ft.  3  in. 
Second — Clarence  Alexander.     Distance,  8  ft.  8  in. 
Third — Oscar  E.  Whitesell.    Distance,  8  ft.  7  in. 

Standing  High  Jump — 6  Entries 

Cup  won  by  Stewart  W.  Page.    Distance,  3  ft.  10  in. 
Second — Charles  Paliukaitis.     Distance,  3  ft.  9  in. 
Third — Frederick  E.  Siebert.    Distance,  3  ft.  7  in. 

Throwing  Base  Ball — \Z  Entries 

Cup  won  by  Clarence  Alexander.    Distance,  188  ft. 
Second — Edward  Henahan.    Distance,  170  ft. 
Third — Merritt  W.  Hine.    Distance,  159  ft. 

Hop-Step-and  Jump —  \  2  Entries 

Cup  won  by  Merritt  W.  Hine.     Distance,  22  ft.  10  in. 
Second — Clarence  Alexander.     Distance,  22  ft.  5  in. 
Third — Henry  Eichenberger.    Distance,  21  ft. 

THE  MARTIN  CUP— Honor  for  the  greatest  number  of  Points  to 

Clarence  Alexander — 26  points. 
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DECLAMATION    CONTEST  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Tuesday  Evening,  June    1 2th,    1 906 


PROGRAM 

"  Lady    Clare"    Tennyson 

Ella  Robinson 

"  King  Robert  of  Sicily"   Longfellow 

Sadie  Ham 

"  Dora"   Tennyson 

Nellie  Starkey 

"  The  Brides  of  Enderby"  Ingelow 

Mary  E.  Rebok 

"  The  Ride  of  Jennie  McNeal"  Carlton 

Mary  Elliott 

"  Sheltered"  Jewett 

Ida  E.  Price 

"  Sohrab  and  Rttstum"  Arnold 

Genevieve  M.  Caulfield 

"  The  Light  on  Dead  Man's  Bar"  Rexford 

Marie  Eisemann 


JUDGES: 

Mary  Q.  Mathews,  M.D.  Miss  Mai  Lee  Emlen 

Prof.  Daniel  Batchellor 

PRIZES  AWARDED: 

First:  Ida  E.   Price 

Second:  Genevieve  Caulfield 
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GRADUATING  EXERCISES  OF  THE   74th  YEAR 


Tuesday  Morning,  June  26th,  1906 


PROGRAM 

i.     Organ — "  Festival  March  in  D"    Smart 

De  Witt  Clinton  Williams 

2.  Recitation — "  King  Robert  of  Sicily"  Longfellow 

Sarah  Ham 

3.  Graduation  Essay — "  The  American  Indian"    

Daniel  Howard  Mullin 

4.  Selected  Chorus — "  See,  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes" Handel 

(Judas  Maccabeus) 

5.  Reading — "  Joan   of  Arc"    

Girls  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 

6.  Recitation — "  The   Raven"    Poe 

Enoch  Albert  Kester 

7.  Piano — "  Concerto  in  G  Minor"  (Two  Movements)  . .  .Mendelssohn 

Ida  Eleanor  Price 

(Orchestral  Accompaniment  on  the  Organ.) 
Rollo  Francis  Maitland 

8.  Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Award  of  Prizes. 

By  John  Cadwalader,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

9.  "  Auld  Lang  Syne" 

By  the  School. 
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Graduates  of  the  Class  of  1906,  with  Titles  of 
Graduating  Essays: 

Sarah  PI  am   The  Study  of  a  Shakespeare  Play 

La  Turner  Carr  Gillan Government  Control  of  Corporations 

Enoch  Albert  Kester.  .The  Debt  of  Modern  Science  to  Charles  Darwin 

Daniel  Howard  Mullin   The  American  Indian 

Jesse  Lee  Qualls   Work 

Raymond  Walters    Washington  Irving 

Class  Motto :    "  Industry,  Opportunity,  Success." 
Class  Colors :    Old  Gold  and  White. 

Pupil  receiving  the  Diploma  in  Music: 

De  Witt  Clinton  Williams. 

1 

Pupil  receiving  the  Diploma  in  Piano  Tuning: 
Edward  Paul  Monaghan. 

Graduating  Pupils  receiving  the  J.  Francis  Fisher 
Prises  for  Scholarship : 

Sarah  Ham, 
Daniel  Howard  Mullin. 


Pupil  receiving  the  J.  B.  Hammond  Special  Prize 
for  Typewriting: 

Ida  Eleanor  Price. 


Pupils  receiving  the  Harrison  Prize  for  Patience,  Assiduity 
and  Sustained  Effort  in  the  Industrial  Department: 

Mary  Celine  Dungan, 

Andrew  Joseph  Lenahan, 

Ella  Valeria  Robinson. 
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Text-Books  and   English   Literature  in  American  Braille. 


( Stereotyped  at  various  schools  within  the  past  thirteen  years. ) 
May  I,   1907. 


READING.  Vols 

Alphabet  Sheets 

Monroe's  New  Primer  (pamphlet) 

The  Standard  Braille  Primer 1 

The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  K) 2 

Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  No.  59)  .    .  1 

The  New  Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader 1 

Davis's  The  Beginner's  Reading  Book      1 

Davis's  Second  Reading  Book 2 

Davis's  Third  Reading  Book 2 

Davis's  Fourth  Reading  Book 3 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Primer  .    - 1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  First  Reader 1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Second  Reader 1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Third  Reader 2 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Fourth  Reader 3 

Cyr's  Reading  Slips .... 

Word  by  Word  (Stickney) 1 

Lights  to  Literature  (A  First  Reader) 2 

"       "  "  "  Second    "         1 

"       "  "  "  Third       "         2 

"       "  "  "  Fourth    "         2 

"       "  "  "  Fifth       "         2 

"       "  "  "  Sixth       "         3 

A  First  Reader  (Krackowizer) 1 

Baldwin's  First  Reader 2 

Baldwin's  Second  Reader 2 

Baldwin's  Third  Reader  3 

Baldwin's  Fourth  Reader 2 

Baldwin's  Fifth  Reader 2 

The  First  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

The  Second  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

The  Third  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

The  Fourth  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

Barnes's  New  National  Reader,  No.  4  (pamphlets) 

Harper's  Fifth  Reader  (Selections) 1 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  1 1 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  2 2 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader  (North  America) 3 

Swinton  &  Cathcart's  Standard  Supplementary  Readers  : 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet 1 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading ,        2 

Readings  in  Nature's  Book  (Animals) 2 
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Vols. 
Nature  Myths  and  Stories  (Flora  J.  Cooke) i 

Animal  Stories,  Bird  Stories,  Cloud  Stories,  Flower  Stories, 

Insect  Stories,  Mineralogy  Stories,  Sun  Myths,  Tree  Stories, 

Miscellaneous  Stories. 

Fairy  Tale  and  Fable  (Thompson) 

Fairy  Tales  (Selected) I 

Five  Little  Fairy  Tales 

Little  One  Eye,  Little  Two  Eyes,  and  Little  Three  Eyes. 

Tom  Thumb.  Rumpelstilzchen. 

Little  Snowdrop.                          Snow-White  and  Rose-Red. 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  (Selections)  .    .  i 

The  Fir  Tree.  The  Leaping  Match. 

The  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier.        The  Money  Box. 

Little  Thumbelina.  The  Old  House. 

The  Loving  Pair. 

The  Princess  in  the  Wood  (pamphlet) . 

The  Town  Musicians  (pamphlet) . 

The  Story  of  Little  Black  Sambo  (Bannerman)  (leaflet) 

The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit  (Beatrix  Potter)  (pamphlet)  .    ...... 

The  Tale  of  Squirrel  Nutkin  "  "  

The  Tale  of  Two  Bad  Mice  "  *'  

The  Tale  of  Benjamin  Bunny         "  "  

The  Leak  in  the  Dike  and  other  Stories  (from  "Childlife  in  Tale 

and  Fable")  (Blaisdell)  (pamphlet) 

The  Lark  and  Her  Little  Ones  and  other  Stories  (from  "  Childlife  in 

Tale  and  Fable  ")  (Blaisdell)  (pamphlet) 

Stories  for  Children 2 

Vol.  I. 

St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Sick  Child  (Wiltse's  "  Morning  Talks  "). 

St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Roses  " 

A  Jewish  Legend  "  " 

Ladders  to  Heaven  ;  a  Legend  (Mrs.  Ewing). 

The  First  Thanksgiving  Day  (Wiggin's  "The  Story  Hour"). 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  (Mrs.  Hemans). 
Vol.  II. 

The  Story  of  Moufflou  (Wiggin's  "The  Story  Hour"). 

Mrs.  Chinchilla  "  "        " 

Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul  (from  St.  Nicholas). 
Miscellaneous  Selections  for  Supplementary  Reading  (pamphlet)     . 

A  Second-Hand  Christmas  (pamphlet) .  .  

A  Captured  Santa  Claus  (Thomas  Nelson  Page) 1 

Selections  from  The  Children's  Hour  (Wiggin)  (pamphlet)     .... 

Patty's  Patchwork  (pamphlet) 

Little  George  Washington  (pamphlet) 

Dicky  (pamphlet)        ... 

Stories  for  Children  (Lane) 1 

Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew  (Craig) 1 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Re-told  (Baldwin)       ......      2 

Old  Greek  Stories  (Baldwin)      1 
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Vols,. 

Stories  of  the  East  (Baldwin) 4 

The  Story  of  Troy  (Clarke)       2 

The  Story  of  Aeneas  (Clarke) 1 

Myths  of  Old  Greece  (Pratt) 1 

Colonial  Stories  ( Pratt) 1 

The  Niebelungen  Lied  (Pratt) 1 

Stories  of  Australasia  (Pratt) 1 

Stories  of  England  (Pratt) 1 

Legends  of  the  Northland  (Pratt) 1 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children  (Brooks) 1 

Five  Popular  Tales      1 

Folk  Stories 1 

Jack  the  Giant-Killer.  Puss  in  Boots.  Cinderella. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  Diamonds  and  Toads. 

Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  "l 
Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves.      / 

The  Seven  Voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor     . -        .    .  1 

The  Three  Sisters,   1 
Prince  Ahmed.  / 

Classics  for  Children  (Ginn  &  Co. ) 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River  (Ruskin) 1 

Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe) 2 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  (Wyss) 2 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan) 1 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott) 1 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott) 1 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift) 1 

Riverside  Literature  Series : 

No.  1.    Evangeline,  \    a         f  11       ^ 

No.  2.    The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  I    l^on8"tenow)     ■ 
No.  4.    Snowbound,  Among  the  Hills,  Songs  of  Labor,  and 

Other  Poems  (Whittier) .      1 

No.  10.    Biographical  Stories  (Hawthorne) 2 

Benjamin  West.  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton.      .  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Samuel  Johnson.  Queen  Christina. 

Nos.  13  and  14.    The  Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow)    ...  2 

Nos.  19  and  20.    Franklin's  Autobiography 2 

No.    21  (Part).    Poor  Richard's  Almanac 1 

Nos.  22  and  23.    Tanglewood  Tales  (Hawthorne) 2 

Circe's  Palace.  The  Minotaur. 

The  Pomegranate  Seeds.        The  Pygmies. 

The  Golden  Fleece.  The  Dragon's  Teeth. 

No.  29.    Little  Daffydowndilly  and  Other  Stories  (Hawthorne)      1 

Little  Daffydowndilly.  A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump. 

Little  Annie's  Ramble.  David  Swan. 

The  Snow  Image.  The  Three-fold  Destiny. 

No.  30.     The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  other  Poems  (Lowell)       1 
No.  31.     My  Hunt  After  the  Captain,  and  Other  Papers  (Holmes)    1 
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Vols 
Riverside  Literature  Series  : 

Nos.  33-35.     Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  (Longfellow) 3 

No.  37.    A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  and  Other  Essays  (Warner)  1 

A-Hunting  of  the  Deer.  Lost  in  the  Woods. 

How  I  Killed  a  Bear.  Camping  Out. 

No.  41.  The  Tent  on  the  Beach,  and  Associated  Poems  (Whittier)  1 
No.  44.  Waste  Not,  Want  Not;  and  The  Barring  Out(  Edgeworth)  1 
No.  54.  Sella,  Thanatopsis,  and  Other  Poems  (Bryant)  ...  1 
No.  70.  A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Poetry  .  .  1 
No.  71.     A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Prose      .    .       1 

Eclectic  English  Classics  (American  Book  Co.): 

Ivanhoe  (Scott)        ....      3 

Sohrab  and  Rustum  (Arnold)  (pamphlet) 
Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration, 

Webster's  The  Character  of  Washington,  \-       1 

Webster's  The  Lauding  at  Plymouth, 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation .      1 

Silas  Marner  (Eliot) '.....      2 

Essay  on  Milton  (Macaulay) 1 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith) 2 

Paradise  Lost  (Milton)  (Bks.  I.  &  II.) 1 

Standard  English  Classics  : 

The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  (Addison) 1 

Essay  on  Addison  (Macaulay) 1 

Longman's  English  Classics : 

Pope's  Iliad  of  Homer  (Books  I.,  VI.,  XII.,  XXIV.)  (text)  .    .      1 

Select  Poems  : 

Whittier 1 

Longfellow 1 

Lowell 1 

Bryant     1 

Holmes .      1 

Burns      I 

Matthew  Arnold 

Keats 

The  Carys  (pamphlet) 

Havergal I 

Wordsworth       1 

Hood 1 

Moore 1 

Van  Dyke  (pamphlet) 

Poe  (pamphlets) 

The  Building  of  the  Ship  and  Other  Poems(Longfellow)  ...      1 

The  Building  of  the  Ship.  Morituri  Salutamus. 

The  Hanging  of  the  Crane.         Keramos. 

Tales  of  a  Way-side  Inn  (Longfellow)  (pamphlets) 

Songs  and  Sonnets  (Shakspere)      I 

The  Ancient  Mariner  (Coleridge)      .   , 1 
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Vols. 

Select  Poems  : 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  aad  other  Poems i 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer  (Goldsmith) I 

The  Deserted  Village  (Goldsmith)  (pamphlet) 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  (Byron)  (pamphlet) 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  (Pope) I 

Essay  on  Man  (Pope)        i 

Enoch  Arden  (Tennyson) I 

Dora  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) • 

Maud  (Tennyson) 2 

The  Day  Dream  1    ,„  .  .  ,  ,     , 

Locksley  Hall     }  (Tennyson>  (pamphlet)      

Oenone  and  Tithonus  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) 

Ulysses  and  The  Lotus-Eaters  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet)  .... 

Lucretius  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) 

The  Princess  (Tennyson) . 

In  Memoriam  (Tennyson)        1 

Idylls  of  the  King  (Tennyson) 2 

L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  (Milton)  .    ...      1 

Sampson  Agonistes  (Milton) 1 

King  Robert  of  Sicily  (Longfellow)  (pamphlet) 

Horatius  (Macaulay)  (pamphlet) 

Virginia  (Macaulay)  (pamphlet) 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (Macaulay) 1 

Marpessa  (Philips)  (pamphlet)         

Christalan  (Mrs.  Trask)  (pamphlet) 

The  Raven  (Poe)  (leaflet) ... 

Favorite  Poems  of  Children  (pamphlet) 

Selections  for  Children  from  the  Standard  Poets  (pamphlet)  . 

Miscellaneous  Select  Poems  (leaflets) 

Miscellaneous  Poems 3 

Breezy  Point  (a  play  by  Belle  M.  Locke) 1 

King  Rene's  Daughter  (Henrik  Hertz,  translated  by   Theo. 

Martin) 

Tannhauser  and  the  House  of  Fame  (Byars) 

Parsifal  :  a  drama  (Wagner)    (retold  by  Oliver  Huckel)     .    .    . 

The  Isle  of  Dreams 

New  Songs  and  Old  Tunes 

Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May  (E.  B.  Browning)   (pamphlet)  .    . 
Selections  from  the  Poems  of  E.  B.  Browning  (pamphlet)    .    . 

Selections  from  Robert  Browning  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Robert  Browning  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  Kipling  (pamphlet)  ...        ,    ,   . 

The  Lady  of  Lyons  (Bui wer) ,    -      1 

Richelieu  (Bulwer)      1 

Ingomar  (Lovell) ,    -      1 

Faust  (Goethe)  (Blake's  translation) 1 
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Vols. 

Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It  (Rolfe's  Edition) 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

Twelfth  Night 

Hamlet 

The  Tempest 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream 

Macbeth 

King  Lear  ....  

Julius  Caesar 

King  John 

Richard  III 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

King  Henry  IV.,  Part  I 

"II 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 

The  Winter's  Tale 

King  Henry  V.        

Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice 

Hamlet  (from  Lamb's  Tales)  (pamphlet). 

The  Tempest  (from  Lamb's  Tales)  (pamphlet) 

The  Study  of  English  Literature  (Farrar)  (pamphlet) 

English  Literature  (to  the  Age  of  Milton)  (Merkeley) 3 

Pictures  from  English  Literature  (Hamlin)  .    .  ...  1 

Introduction  to  English  Literature  (Painter)  (including  many  classic 
works  with  notes — such  as  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  nine 
of  Bacon's  Essays,  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
Dryden's  Religio  Laici,  Johnson's  Akenside,  Pope's  Essay  on 
Criticism,  Scott's  The  Talisman,  Spencer's  The  Faery  Queene)  .    .      7 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  I    (Brander  Matthews) 1 

of  American  Literature,       J 
Appendix  to  American  Literature  (Brander  Matthews)  (pamphlet)    . 
Alphabetical  and  Chronological  Tables  from  Stopford  Brooke's  Primer 

of  English  Literature  (pamphlet) 

American  Literature  (Watkins) 6 

Books  That  Nourish  Us  (Marble)  (pamphlet) . 

Sketches  of  American  Authors  (Keyser) 

Sketches   of  Representative   Authors    (Blaisdell)   from    "Outline 

Studies  of  English  Classics  "  

The  Norman  Baron  and  Other  Pieces   for  Study   with   Blaisdell's 

Sketches  

Four  of  Emerson's  Essays       

Love.  Friendship.  Nature.  Self  Reliance. 

Self  Reliance  (Emerson)  (pamphlet) 

Representative  Men  ( Emerson )      

Four  of  Smiles's  Essays 

The  Influence  of  Character.     Work.     Courage.     Self  Control. 

Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Lord  Bacon 

Selections  from  Plato  (Church's  translation) 

Euthyphro,  Apology,  Phaedo,  Crito. 
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Vols 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  (pamphlet) 

A  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  (Lamb)  (pamphlet) 

The  Story  of  Le  Fever  (Sterne) 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring  (Thackeray) 

English  Humorists  (Thackeray) 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  (Carroll) 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (Irving) 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch  (Hegan) 

The  Adventures  of  Oliver  Twist  (Stories  from  Dickens,  Part  I)  .   .    . 
Pickwick  Papers,  ^ 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  >  (Stories  from  Dickens,  Part  II)     ... 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  J 

Little  Nell  (Dickens)  from  Young  Folks  Library  of  Choice  Literature 
Paul  Dombey  (Dickens)  "  "  "  "  " 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and  Dr.  Marigold  (Dickens) 

The  Seven  Poor  Travelers  |  pickens) 

The  Holly  Tree  Inn  /  v  J 

A  Christmas  Carol  ( Dickens ) 

The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol  (Wiggin ) 

The  Story  of  Patsy  (Wiggin) 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm  (Wiggin)      2 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  (Burnett) 2 

Our  Field  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) ,        ... 

The  Trinity  Flower  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) 

So-So  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) 

The  Happy  Family  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) 

Lob-lie-by-the-Fire  ( Ewing) 

Dandelion  Clocks  and  Other  Tales  (Ewing) 

The  Peace  Egg  (Ewing)  1 

Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote  (Ewing)  / 

Melchior's  Dream  (Ewing) 

Monsieur  the  Viscount's  Friend  (Ewing) 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Life  (Ewing) 

The  Nurnberg  Stove  (Ouida) 

The  Child  of  Urbino        "        

A  Dog  of  Flanders  " 

Melody,  the  Story  of  a  Child  (L.  E.  Richards)      3 

Mid-Summer  Pirates  ^   (Richard  Harding  Davis) 

Richard  Carr's  Baby  V       (pamphlets   from 

The  Great  Tri-Club  Tennis  Tournament    J       "  Stories  for  Boys  ") 

Onawandah  (Alcott) 1 

Bright  Boys  (Reddall)  1 

Eye  Spy  (Gibson) .    .      1 

Only  a  Little  Girl  (Nora  Perry)  (pamphlet) 

Tom  Sawyer  Whitewashes  a  Fence  (Mark  Twain)  (leaflet) 

The  Mouse  and  The  Moonbeam  (Fields)  (pamphlet) 

Cuore — An  Italian  Schoolboy's  Journal  (De  Amicis) 2 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  (Mark  Twain) 2 

The  Blind  Brother  (Greene) 1 

About  Old  Story  Tellers  (Mitchell) 1 
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(Hillis)  (pamphlets 
from  "Great 
Books  as  Life 
Teachers"). 


Vo.s. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country  (E.  E.  Hale) i 

A  Night  in  a  Workhouse  (Greenwood)  (pamphlet) 

My  Chateaux  (Curtis)  1  fnaniohleO 

The  Grammar  of  Life  (Taylor)    /  (PamPmet) 

Marjorie  Daw  (Aldrich) I 

The  Bachelor's  Christmas  (Robert  Grant) I 

Gallegher  (Richard  Harding  Davis)      I 

The  Sleeping  Car  (A  Farce  by  W.  D.  Howells)      i 

The  New  Times,  and  the  Poets  and  Essayists  as 

Prophets  of  a  New  Era, 
John  Ruskin's  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  ", 
George  Eliot's  Tito  in  "  Romola  ", 
Hawthorne's  "Scarlet  Letter", 
Victor  Hugo's  "  Les  Miserables", 
Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King", 
A  Study  of  Browning's  "Saul  ", 
The  Memoirs  of  Henry  Drummond, 
The  Opportunities  of  Leisure  and  Wealth — 

Lord  Shaftesbury, 
The  Biography  of  Frances  Willard, 
David  Livingstone, 
The  Christian  Scholar  in  Politics — Gladstone, 

A  Tale  of  the  Sea  (Charles  Reade)  (pamphlet) 

Washington  and  the  Spy  (Cooper)    ") 

The  Great  Stone  Face  (Hawthorne)  J       

Selections  from  American  Orations  (pamphlet) 

Selections  for  Declamation .  ,      2 

Vol.  I.     Patriotic.         Vol.  II.     Miscellaneous. 

Keenan's  Charge  (leaflet)     .    .  

Saladin  and  Adhel  (from  the  Speaker's  Garland)  (leaflet)     .        ... 

Lincoln  Day  Exercises  (pamphlet) 

The  Hayne-Webster  Debate 

Paul  Revere's  Ride  and  Other  Pieces  for  Class  Study  and  Declamation. 

The  Petrified  Fern 

The  Legend  Beautiful   "  "       "       "         "         "  " 

Rienzi's  Address  "  "        "       "         "         "  " 

Bobby  Shafto  "  "        " 

Brier-Rose  "  "        "        "         "         "  " 

The  Defence  of  Lucknow  "        "        "         "         "  " 

How  Jamie  Came  Home  "       u        "         "         "  " 

Aux  Italiens  "        "       "         "         "  " 

The  Raggedy  Man 

A  Night  with  a  Ventriloquist  and  other  pieces  for  Class  Study  and 

Declamation - 

A   Christmas    Experience   and  other   pieces  for  Class    Study   and 

Declamation 

The  Story  of  Cromwell's  Opportunity  and  other  pieces  for  Class  Study 

and  Declamation 

The  Four  Sunbeams  and  other  pieces  for  Class  Study  and  Declamation 

Loyalty  and  Heroism  (from  3d  vol.  of  Open  Sesame) 

Holidays  and  Holy  Days  (from  3d  vol.  of  Open  Sesame)      ..... 
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Pluck  and  Plod  (Rev.  Wm.  Lloyd)  (pamphlet) 

Enthusiasm  \ 

Help  Yourself  Society        >  (Harden) 

Medicine  for  the  Mind       ) 

Education  Under  Difficulties    1  /-,»     j      N 

Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art  }(Marden) 

Doing  Everything  to  a  Finish  \  ,MflrdetlN 

Character  Building  j(Marden) 

Character  and  Success  (Roosevelt)  (pamphlet) 

Good  Manners   (Marden) . 

What  Successful  Men  Say  of  Success  (published  by  A.  Hinds  &  Co., 

New  York)  (pamphlet) 

The  Simple  Life  (Charles  Wagner)  (translated  by  Mary  L.  Hendee) 

The  Life  that  Counts  (Cole) 2 

Optimism  (an  Essay  by  Helen  Keller)  (pamphlet) 

"  First !  "—A  Talk  with  Boys  (Drummond)  (pamphlet  )     .    .    . 

Parable  of  the  Water-Tank  (Bellamy)  (pamphlet) 

The  Oiled  Feather  (pamphlet)     ...  

The  Golden  Windows  (Laura  E.  Richards)  (leaflet) 

The  Deacon's  Week  (Rose  Terry  Cooke)  (pamphlet) 

A  Message  to  Garcia  (Elbert  Hubbard)  (pamphlet)      

The  Voice  of  Nature  ( Barlow) . 

Book  of  Behavior 

Lessons  on  Manners  (Wiggin) 

Black  Beauty  (Sewall)       

Kept  for  the  Master's  Use  (Havergal) 

Eleven  Familiar  Chapters  from  the  Bible  (pamphlet) 

Nineteen  of  the  Psalms  (pamphlet) 

The  Book  of  Psalms 2 

The  Psalms  (from  The  Modern  Reader's  Bible) 2 

Our  Syrian  Guest  (Knight)  (pamphlet)  ...  

The  Words  of  Jesus  (compiled  by  A.  M.  Shotwell  and  printed  with 

wide  interliteral  and  interlinear  spaces) 1 

Scripture  Lessons  for  Little  Children  (pamphlet) 

Ninety  Bible  Stories  ( Poulssen ) 1 

The  Story  of  the  Chosen  People  (Guerber) 2 

Bible  Readings  for  Schools  (Schaeffer) 1 

The  Book  of  Esther 1 

The  Four  Gospels 4 

Acts  and  Romans     .       1 

Promise,  Prayer,  and  Praise 1 

Luther's  Smaller  Catechism  (with  proof  passages  and)  (t)amr>niet} 

occasional  notes  by  Rev.  George  Drach)  / 

Offices  from  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 1 

The  Communion  (Episcopal)   (pamphlet) 

Episcopal  Communicant's  Manual 1 

Fasting,  Reception  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  (leaflet) 

The  Hymnal,  Parts  I.,  II.  and  III.  (Episcopal) 3 

Catholic  Catechism 1 

Devotions  for  Mass  (pamphlet) 
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Vols 
Selections  from  The  Youth's  Companion  for  Supplementary  Reading  : 

No.  i.     Stories  of  Purpose I 


Little  Jarvis. 

Why  ' '  Pat' '  Wore  the  V.  C. 

The  Extra  Freight. 


A  Boy  in  Gray. 

In  the  School-house  Loft. 


No.  2.     Glimpses  of  Europe I 


London. 

In  Westminster  Abbey. 

Scenes  in  Holland. 

Work  and  Play  in  Belgium. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Paris. 

Toledo  and  Cordova. 


The  Venetian  Gondola. 

A  Climb  Up  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Alpine  Village  Life. 

Down  the  Moselle. 

Sweden. 

Life  in  Norway. 

No.  3.     The  American  Tropics 1 

An  Odd  Old  City  in  the  Andes.     A  Young  and  Growing  Mountain. 

Carnival  in  Lima.  In  the  Grand  Plaza  of  Mexico. 

A  Venezuelan  Railway.  The  Boys  of  Mexico. 

The  Land  of  the  Llama.  The  Sea  of  the  Discovery. 

An  Evening  in  a  Brazilian  Forest.  Housekeeping  on  a  Desert  Island. 

South  American  Games.  A  Trip  to  Santo  Domingo. 

No.  4.     Sketches  of  the  Orient 1 

In  Chinese  Streets.  Siam  and  Its  Royal  White  Elephant. 

Dining  with  a  Mandarin.         Housekeeping  in  East  India. 
Corea  and  Its  Army.  A  Morning  in  Benares. 

A  Japanese  Garden  Party.       The  Fire-worshippers. 

Some  Little  Egyptians. 

Oriental  Sweetmeats. 


Buoys. 

The  Pilot  Boat. 

An  Ocean  Guide-Post. 

An  Ocean  Observatory. 

The  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service. 


The  Jinrikisha  of  Japan. 
A  Japanese  House. 

No.  5.    Old  Ocean   .... 
About  Icebergs. 
The  Gulf  Stream. 
The  Kuro  Siwo. 
The  Trade  Winds. 
The  Mariners'  Compass. 
Minot's  Ledge  Light. 

No.  6.    Life  in  the  Sea 1 

Lobsters  and  Lobstering.         The  Sturgeon. 
Mackerel  and  Cod.  The  Giant  of  Creation. 

The  Swordfish.  Fiddlers  and  Hermits. 

The  Scotch  Herring  Fishery.  A  Baby  in  Furs. 
Sardines.  Where  Sponges  Grow. 

Catching  Sharks. 

No.  7.    Bits  of  Bird  Life 1 

Bird  Life  in  an  Old  Apple-Tree.     The  Carrier-Pigeon  in  America. 
An  Oriole's  Nest.  The  Partridge. 

Crow  Ways.  Ostrich-Farming. 

A  Family  History.  A  Widow's  Mites. 

A  Jolly  Red-Head.  Owls  and  Their  Uses. 

No.  8.     Our  Little   Neighbors 1 


The   Black  Sentinel. 

Bee-keeping. 

Makers  of  Silk. 

Frogs  and  Toads. 

"  Chameleon  "  Lizards. 

My  Little  Tenants. 


My  Captive  Bats. 

A  Flying  Squirrel. 

The  Chipmunk. 

The  Prairie-dog. 

About  Gophers. 

The  Little  Lady  in  Green. 
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No.  9.     At  Home  in  the  Forest 
Tame  Elephants  in  India. 
A  Wild  Animal  Farm. 
Crocodiles  and  Alligators. 
Some  Australian  Animals. 
A  Queer  Little  Animal. 


Little  Lumbermen. 
Monkey  Life  in  British  India. 
Indian  Snakes  and  Tigers. 
The  Arctic  Wolverine. 


Vols. 
I 


No.  10.     In  Alaska  .    .    .    .    . 
Our  One  American  Castle. 
Sitka  and  its  Inhabitants. 
Indian  Canoe-Building. 
At  a  Salmon  Pool. 
The  Loneliest  Place  in  the 

United  States. 
Alaska  Eskimo  Houses. 


Reindeer  for  Alaska. 

On  the  Yukon. 

Volcania. 

The  Hermits  of  Western  Alaska. 

Seal  Islands  of  Alaska. 

Sea-Lions. 

Hunting  the  Sea-Otter. 


No.  II.     Among  the  Rockies 1 


The  Bighorn  Canon. 
Hunting  Elk  on  Skees. 
Visiting  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
In  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
Rocky  Mountain  Burros. 
Chinese  Railway  Laborers. 


Some  Rocky  Mountain  Animals. 
Where  Railroads  Go. 
Digging  up  a  Fossil  Monster. 
A  Petrified  Big  Tree. 
The  Holy  Cross  and  Twin  Lakes. 
Signal  Station  on  Pike's  Peak. 


No.  12.     In  the  Southwest    .    .    . 
The  Big  Trees  of  California. 
The  Lumberman  of  the  Sierras. 
A  Road  of  the  Sierras. 
California  Raisin-Making. 
Death  Valley. 

The  Queer  Surface  of  Nevada. 
Pyramid  Lake. 


The  Grand  Canon. 

Cave  Dwellers  of  Arizona. 

A  Builded  Lake. 

The  Oldest  American  Houses. 

New  Mexico. 

Adobe. 


No.  13.     On  the  Plains. 
The  Prairie  Schooner 
Prairie  Signs. 
Pioneer  Life  in  Dakota. 
The  Hated  Coyote. 
Boy-Life  on  the  Prairie. 
Ranch-Life. 
Cowboys  of  the  Plains. 


The  Great  Cattle-Trails. 

The  Language  of  Cattle-Brands. 

Breaking  a  Bronco. 

A  Chase  for  Wild  Horses. 

Ancient  Farmers  and  Sportsmen. 

The  Water  Cactus. 

Government  Camels. 


No.  14.    The  Great  Lake  Country 1 

Harnessing  Niagara.  Hop-Picking  in  Central  New  York. 

The  St.  Clair  Tunnel.  Charcoal-Burners. 

WinterFishing  on  Saginaw  Bay.  Natural  Gas. 

Dog  Sledges  in  Michigan.  An  Oil  Country  Crater. 

The  Ishpeming  Dog-Race.  The  Mound-Builders. 

A  Wisconsin  Skate-Sail.  Mammoth  Cave. 

A  Trip  to  Lake  Superior. 


No.  15.    On  the  Gulf 

New  Orleans. 

Galveston. 

A  Southern  Farm. 

A  Winter  Home  on  the  Gulf. 

Lights  of  the  Florida  Reefs. 

Florida  Wreckers. 

The  Florida  Everglades. 


A  Tree  that  Builds  Islands. 

Pineapples. 

The  Purseweb  Spider. 

Corn-Shucking  in  the  South. 

A  Southern  Village. 

St.  Augustine. 
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No.  16.     Along  the  Atlantic 
The  Capitol. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Washington's  Birthplace. 
The  Luray  Cavern. 
On  the  Carolina  Banks. 
Georgia  Crackers. 
Peanuts. 

No.  17.     In  New  England     . 
Plymouth  Rock. 
Provincetown. 
Cape  Cod  Cranberries. 
Newport. 

A  Great  Arboretum. 
A  Boston  Market. 

No.  18.     Stories  of  Success  . 
The  Waumbek  Boat-Race. 
The  Adelphian  Society. 
Miss  Timbrook's  Opening. 
The  Test  of  His  Nerve. 

No.  19.     Stories  of  Kindness. 
The  Rescue  of  Grandma. 
Tom's  Dress  Suit. 
A  Day  of  Whole  Things. 
Friends  Indeed. 


Chesapeake  Oysters. 
Maryland  Fishing-Farms. 
How  Milk  is  Marketed. 
The  Statue  of  Liberty. 
The  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
The  Grant  Monument. 
Elevated  Railroads. 


A  Maple-Sugar  Camp. 

A  New  Hampshire  Fish-Farm. 

Among  the  Pines. 

A  Winter  Harvest. 

Moose-Calling. 

Fox-Hunting  in  New  England. 


How  Nan  Raced. 

Walter's  Fight  With  Indians. 

Down  the  Mountain. 


A  Midsummer  Madness. 
A  Queer  Christmas. 
The  Governor. 
The  Mangolds'  Valentine. 


Vols. 
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No.  20.     Student  Stories  , 
C.  C— A  College  Story. 
Seven  Seminary  Girls. 
Persis  Salter. 
The  Anarchist. 


The  Queen  of  the  Dump. 
Phil's  Valedictory. 
Sophronia  Baker. 
His  Day  for  the  Flag. 


Greater  America  ........ 

No.  21.     In  Porto  Rico. 
American  Possession. 
Past  and  Present. 
Life  in  Porto  Rico. 

No.  22.     In  the  Philippines. 
Battle  of  Manila  Bay. 
The  Fall  of  Manila. 
Life  in  Manila. 

No.  23.     Mid-Ocean  America. 
Hawaii  and  Its  Accession. 
Hawaiian  Volcanoes. 
Poi-Making. 
The  Samoan  Islands. 
Tutuila  and  Manua. 


Progress  in  Porto  Rico. 

A  Fourth  of  July. 

Two  Boys  in  Morro  Castle. 


Progress  in  the  Philippines. 
At  the  Pumping-Station. 
My  First  Night  in  Manila. 


Guam. 

The  Midway  Islands. 

Wake  Island. 

The  Guano  Islands. 


The  Jungle  Book  (Rudyard  Kipling)  (pamphlets) 

Mowgli's  Brothers.  "  Rikki — tikki— tavi." 

Kaa's  Hunting.  Toomai  of  the  Elephants. 

"Tiger  !     Tiger  !  "  Her  Majesty's  Servants. 

The  White  Seal. 

From  "Wild  Animals  I  have  Known"  ( Ernest  Thompson  S  eton)  ( pamphlets) 
Lobo.  Redruff.  Raggylug.  Vixen. 
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Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur  (Johonnot) 2 

The  Water  Babies  (Charles  Kingsley) I 

Citizen  Bird  (Wright  and  Coues) , 2 

Stories  from  Birdland  (Chase) I 

The  Bird  on  its  Journey  (Harraden)  (pamphlet) 

The  Story  of  Buzzy  (pamphlet) 

Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard  (Kirby) I 

The  Seven  Little  Sisters  (Andrews) i 

The  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children  (Andrews) i 

Each  and  All  (Andrews) I 

From  "  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey  "  (Burroughs) i 

Pastoral  Bees.  Speckled  Trout.  Strawberries. 

Modern  Europe  (Coe) 4 

Great  American  Industries  (Third  Book — Manufactures)  (Rocheleau) 
(pamphlets) 

Motors.  Glass. 

Leather.  Boots  and  Shoes. 

Dressed  Meat. 

Pins  and  Needles,  Pencils  and  Pens.     Paper. 

Printing.  Newspapers.  Books. 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND    CIVIL    GOVERNMENT. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (pamphlet) 

Governmental  Science  (from  King's  "Treasury  of  Facts")  (leaflet) 
Government  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (from  Nation  and  State) 

(Philips) 1 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan  (W.  Gardner)  (pamphlet) 

A  Child's  History  of  the  United  States  (Eggleston)      1 

Supplement  to  History  of  the  United  States  (Montgomery)     ....      1 

History  of  the  United  States  (Montgomery) 3 

11     "        "  "       (Fiske) 6 

A  School  History  of  the  United  States  (McMaster) 

*The  Discovery  of  America  (from  Washington  Irving)      1 

*The  Settlement  of  Virginia  (Capt.  John  Smith) 1 

^Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (Shea)     ...      1 

The  Indian  Tribes  East  of  the  Mississippi,  ^ 

The  French  and  Indian  War  and  The  Loss  of  Canada,  >- 1 

(From  Parkman's  "  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  ",)    ) 

The  War  of  Independence  (with  maps)  (Fiske) 1 

George  Washington  (Scudder) 2 

*First  Battles  of  the  Revolution  (Everett) 1 

*Heroes  of  the  Revolution  (Parton) 1 

Manifest  Destiny  (Fiske^  (pamphlet) 

American  History  Stories  (Mara  L.  Pratt)       4 

*  "Historical  Classic  Readings  "  (Effingham  Maynard  &  Co.,  N.  Y.) 
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Historical  Tales  (Morris) - 

Vol.  I.     How  Franklin  Came  to  Philadelphia. 
A  Gallant  Defense. 
The  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
Stealing  a  Locomotive. 
On  the  Track  of  a  Traitor. 
The  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler. 

Vol.  II.     An  Escape  from  Libby  Prison. 
How  the  Charter  Was  Saved. 
The  Fate  of  the  Philadelphia. 
The  British  at  New  York. 
The  Sinking  of  the  Albemarle. 

Vol.  III.    Marion,  the  Swamp  Fox. 
Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

How  the  Electric  Telegraph  Was  Invented. 
The  Story  of  the  Regicides. 
Sir  William  Phips  and  the  Silver  Ship. 

Hero  Tales  from  American  History  (Lodge  &  Roosevelt)  ......      2 

Washington.  The  Cruise  of  the  "  Wasp". 

Daniel  Boone.  The  "  General  Armstrong  "  Priva- 

George  Rogers  Clarke.  teer. 

The  Battle  of  Trenton.  The  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Bennington.  John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Right 

King's  Mountain.  of  Private  Petition. 

The  Storming  of  Stony  Point.  Francis  Parkman. 

Gouverneur  Morris.  Remember  the  Alamo. 

The  Burning  of  the  Philadel-  Hampton  Roads. 

phia.  The  Flag-Bearer. 

Death  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek. 

The  Charge  at  Gettysburg.  Lieutenant  Cushing  and  the  Ram 
Grant    and    the    Vicksburg  "Albemarle". 

Campaign.  Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw.  Lincoln. 
Charles  Russell  Lowell. 

About  the  Navy,  (Park  Benjamin)  (from the  "Independent",  with 

special  introduction  by  the  author) 1 

"Quick  Fires,"  and  "Lead  Squirts". 

American  Armor — Hard  Steel  and  Cornstalks. 

The  Captain  of  a  Warship. 

"Jacky  "  as  He  Was  and  Is. 

Why  "Jack"  Shoots  to  Hit. 

11  Jacky 's"  Career. 

The  Causes  of  a  Great  Defeat. 

A  Study  of  the  Modern  Battleship  (Rupert  Hughes)  (pamphlet)  .    . 
A  Woman's  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Pekin  (with  maps)  (Lowry)  (pamphlet) 
The  Last  Days  of  St.  Pierre  (a  journal  from  Vicar-  -j 

General  Parel  to  the  absent  Bishop).  >  (pamphlet)   .    . 

The  Eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  ( Pliny  the  Younger)  J 

Our  American  Neighbors 

The  Story  of  the  Chevalier  La  Salle  (pamphlet) 

Sketches  of  Western  Adventure  (Boone) 1 
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Stories  of  Missouri  (Musick)      .      I 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors  (Macomber) I 

Stephen  Girard,  Mariner  and  Merchant( Louise  Stockton) (pamphlet) 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  (Julia  Ward  Howe)  (pamphlet) 
A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Laura  Bridgman  (Katharine  G.  Allen  )(pamphlet) 

The  Story  of  My  Life  (Helen  Keller) I 

A  Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  John  Metcalf  and  Francis  Huber  (Katharine 

G.  Allen)  (pamphlet) 

Our  Mother  Queen  (from  "Books  for  the  Bairns")  (Ed.  by  Stead) 

(pamphlet) 

A  History  of  England  (Montgomery) 3 

Constitutional  History  of  England  (Montgomery)  (pamphlets)  .    .    . 

Readings  from  English  History  (Green) I 

Elizabeth  (Green) I 

Puritan  England  (Green) 

Stories  from  English  History  (Blaisdell) 2 

A  History  of  France  (Montgomery) 2 

Brave  Little  Holland,  and  What  She  Taught  Us  (Griffis) 2 

Japan  in  History,  Folk-Lore  and  Art  ( Griffis) 2 

Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East  (Higginson) 2 

A  Short  History  of  Spain  (Mary  Piatt  Parmele) 1 

The  Conquest  of  Mexico  (Prescott)  (Abridged) -      2 

The  Conquest  of  Granada  (Irving) 3 

Mahomet  and  His  Successors  (Irving) 2 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History  (Swinton)         5 

Meyers's  General  History 9 

Essay  on  History  (Macaulay) 1 

Frederick  the  Great  (Macaulay) 1 

Sketch  of  Phillip  II.  of  Spain  (Motley)  (pamphlet) 

Peter  the  Great  (Motley)      1 

Savonarola  (Lord) t 2 

Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  (Carlyle) 2 

Selections  from  Plutarch's  Lives 1 

Charles  Dickens  (by  his  eldest  daughter) 1 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Hutton) 1 

Tales  from  Scott — Ivanhoe  (Sullivan) 1 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Selections)  (Scott) 1 

The  Story  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
The  Rise  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 
The  Exploits  of  Douglas  and  of  Randolph. 
The  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 

Concerning  the  Exploits  of  Edward  Bruce,  of  the  Douglas, 
of   Randolph    Earl    of   Murray,    and  the   Death    of 
Robert  Bruce. 
Tales  from  Scottish  History  in  Prose  and  Verse  (Rolfe's  Selections)       1 

Golden  Deeds  (Yonge) 3 

Vol.  I.    The  Pass  of  Thermopylae. 

The  Shepherd  Girl  of  Nanterre. 

Leo  the  Slave. 

The  Voluntary  Convict. 
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Vol.  II.  The  Monthyon  Prizes. 

The  Soldiers  in  the  Snow. 
The  Second  of  September. 
Agostina  of  Zaragoza. 

Vol.  III.  Heroes  of  the  Plague. 

The  Petitioners  for  Pardon. 
The  Chief  of  the  Averni. 

Young  Folks  Library  of  Choice  Literature  (pamphlets) 


Peter  Cooper. 
Louisa  M.  Alcott. 
Daniel  Webster. 
George  Stephenson. 
Eli  Whitney. 
Lawrence  Coster. 


Thomas  A.  Edison. 
Cyrus  W.  Field. 
James  Watt. 
Israel  Putnam. 
Daniel  Boone. 


The   Story  of   Abraham    Lincoln  (from  "Four  Great  Americans") 

(pamphlet) 

Robinson  Crusoe's  Money  (David  A.  Wells) I 

Civil  Government  (Fiske)        , 2 

Civil  Government  (Crawford)  ...            1 

Civil  Government  of  Michigan  (King) 1 

The  American  Citizen  (Charles  F.  Dole)      .    .            .    . 2 

The  Political  Duty  of  Educated  Men  (G.  W.  Curtis)  (pamphlet)    .    . 

Michigan  ;  a  History  of  Governments  (Cooley) 3 

American  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  (Fish) 1 

The  Young  American     ....        2 

The  Presidency   (Theo.  Roosevelt,  now  President  of  ] 
the  United  States) 

The  Life  of  a  vSenator  (Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Senator 
from  Massachusetts) 

The  Life  of  a  Congressman  (Thomas  B.  Reed,  formerly 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (David  J. 
Brewer,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States) 

How  Jack  Lives  (John  D.  Long,  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Navy) 

The  Naval  War  College  (John  D.  Long,  ex-Secretary 
of  the  Navy)  j 

How  Our  Soldiers  Are  Fed  (William  Cary  Sanger, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War) 

How  the  Army  Is  Clothed  (Gen.  M.  F.  Ludington, 
Quartermaster-General,  U.  S.  A.) 

Good  Manners  and  Diplomacy  (William  R.  Day,  ex- 
Secretary  of  State) 

How  Foreign  Treaties  Are  Made  (Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Senator  from  Massachusetts) 

Uncle  Sam's  Law  Business  (John  K.  Richards,  Solici- 
tor-General of  the  United  States) 

The  American  Post  Office  (W.  L.  Wilson,  ex- 
Postmaster-General) 

Political  Economy  (Thompson) l 

Political  Economy  (Briefer  Course,  with  Index)  (Walker) 4 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  (McCarthy)  (unfinished) 


(Pamphlets 
from  "The 
Ship  of 
State"). 
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LANGUAGE. 

Vols. 

The  Mother  Tongue  (Kittredge  &  Arnold) 8 

Our  Language :     Its  Use  and  Structure  Taught  by  Practice  and 

Example  (Part  I.)  (South worth  &  Goddard) i 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English  ( Knox  :  Heath ) 3 

Lessons  in  English  (Part)  (Lockwood) 1 

Language  Lessons,  Book  II.  (De  Garmo)  (pamphlets) 

Steps  in  English  (McLean,  Blaisdell  &  Morrow) 2 

Wheeler's  Graded  Studies  in  English  (Part  I) 1 

The  English  Language  (Rolfe)  (leaflet) 

English  Grammar  (Whitney  &  Lockwood) 4 

Longman's  School  Grammar  (D.  Salmon) 2 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  (Maxwell)      , 3 

Rhetorical  Analysis  (Selections)  (Genung)  (pamphlet) 

Outlines  of  Rhetoric  (Genung)  .  ...        .3 

Outlines  (Rhetoric)  (from  King's  "Treasury  of  Facts")  (leaflet) 

Chapter  IV.  of  Lockwood's  Rhetoric  (pamphlet) 

"V.  "  "  "  

VIII.  "  "  "  

Argumentation  (Lewis)  (pamphlet) 

Word  Book  (Swinton) 

New  Word  Analysis  (Swinton)       2 

On  the  Study  of  Words  (Trench) 2 

Rules  for  Punctuation  (Hill)  (pamphlet) 

Prose  Dictation  Exercises  from  the  English  Classics  (compiled  by 

Jas.  H.  Penniman) 1 

Words  and  Phrases  from  Lamb's  Tales  (pamphlets) 

The  Tempest.  As  you  Like  It. 

Macbeth.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Hamlet. 

Words  and  Phrases  from  The  Second  "  Heart  of  Oak  Book  "  (pamphlet) 

Latin  Primer  (J.  H.  Allen)  (Selections) 1 

Latin  Primer  (J.  H.  Allen)  (Lessons)  (leaflet) 

First  Year  Latin  Book  (Collar  &  Daniell)  (pamphlets) 

Essentials  of  Latin  (Pearson)      3 

Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Bks.  I-IV.)  (A.  &G.) 1 

Sallust's  Catiline  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  1900) 1 

Six  Orations  of  Cicero  (A.  &  G.) 1 

Pompey's  Military  Command. 

The  Four  Orations  Against  Catiline. 

The  Citizenship  of  Archias. 

De  Senectute;  de  Amicitia  (Cicero) 1 

The  First  Six  Books  of  Virgil's  JEneid  (Greenough) 1 

Selection  from  Ovid  (500  lines)  (pamphlet) 

The  Phormio  of  Terence .      1 

Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace 1 

Catullus  (edited  by  E.  T.  M.  Rich)  (Ginn  &  Co.) 1 

Tibullus  (Libri  Quattuor)  (Mueller)  (Teubner)      1 

Important  Rules  of  Latin  Syntax,  with  Illustrations  (pamphlet).  .    . 
White's  Beginner's  Greek  Book 4 
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STANDING    HIGH   JUMP 


100- YARD   DASH. 


Pennsylvania  Institution 

FOr  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 

Overbrook,  Pa. 


RUNNING   BROAD  JUMP. 


Vols. 

English — Greek  Vocabulary I 

Greek  Grammar  (Goodwin) 5 

Xenophon's  Anabasis    .        ...            2 

Vocabulary  to  Xenophon's  Anabasis 2 

Homer's  Iliad.     Books  I— III  (Keep) 1 

Vocabulary  to  Keep's  Iliad  of  Homer  (Seymour) 2 

Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach 2 

Gliick  Auf,  a  First  German  Reader  (Miiller  &  Weukebach)     ....  1 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  in  German  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)  1 

Auf  der  Sonnenseite  (Bernhardt)    (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)  1 
Immensee  (Storm)  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)  (pamphlet)    . 

Das  Kalte  Herz  (HaufF)   (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)  .    .    .  1 

Die  Geschichte  von  der  schonen  Melusine  (Diethoff) 1 

Die  Geschichte  von  Khalif  Storch  (Hauff )         1 

Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  and  Other  German  Poems 1 

Wilhelm  Tell  (Schiller)  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)    ....  1 

Gustav  Adolf  in  Deutschland  (Schiller)  (American  Book  Co.)     ...  1 

Minna  von  Barnhelm  (Lessing)  (Appleton) 

Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen  (Scheffel)  (Heath's  Modern  Language 

Series) •  1 

Karl  der  Grosse  (Freytag)  (Holt's  Selected  Tales) 1 


MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetical  Examples  (three  pamphlets) 

Arithmetical  Problems  (E.  Wentworth) 1 

A  Complete  Arithmetic  (Robinson's  Shorter  Course)  (Fish)  (pamphlets) 

A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  (abridged  from  Wentworth) 3 

Answers  to  "  A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  "  (abr.  fr.  Wentworth)        1 

Arithmetic  (Southworth  and  Stone)  (pamphlets) 

Arithmetic  by  Grades  (J.  T.  Prince)  abridged  (Books  III— V)     .   .   .      1 

The  Werner  Arithmetic  (F.  H.  Hall) 3 

''Slate"  Problems  of  the  Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  II  (pamphlets)     . 
Outline  of  Business  Arithmetic  (from  King's  "Treasury  of  Facts") 

(leaflet) , 

The  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Second  Grade  Pupils  (Hall) 

Oral  Arithmetic  by  Grades  (Kirk  and  Sabin)       2 

Mental  Arithmetic  (Dubbs) 4 

A  School  Algebra  (Wentworth) 3 

Answers  to  "A  School  Algebra"  (Wentworth) 1 

Plane  Geometry  (VanVelzer  and  Shutts)  (pamphlets) 

A  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  (unabridged)  (Wentworth)     ...      4 
Definitions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  with  Figures  (pamphlet)     •    . 

Captions       "         "  "  (first  three  books) 1 

Figures         "         "  "  (first  book)  (pamphlet) 


SCIENCE. 

Vols. 

Science  Primer  Series  : 

Introductory i 

Physiology 2 

Physics 2 

Chemistry 2 

Physical  Geography 2 

Logic 2 

Geology      .  2 

Geological  Story  (Dana) 1 

A  First  Book  in  Geology  (Shaler)  .    .        ....  2 

The  Childhood  of  the  World  (Clodd) 1 

Natural  Elementary  Geography  (Redway  and  Hinman) 3 

The  Rand-McNally  Elementary  Geography 1 

"        "                       Grammar  School  Geography 3 

The  Werner  Grammar  School  Geography,  Part  1  (Tarbell) 3 

Geography  (Tarr  and  McMurry)         1 

A  Complete  Geography  (Frye) 1 

A  Geography  of  Illinois  (McMurry)  (pamphlet) 

United  States  Geography  (McMurry)  (pamphlets) 

New  England.     Middle  States.     Southern  States.     Central  States. 

Geography  of  Europe  (Tarr  and  McMurry) 2 

Physical  Geography  (Guyot) 1 

(Davis)     ...               3 

Outlines — Topical   Analyses    for    Review,   from   Maury's    Physical 

Geography  (leaflet) 4 

Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines  ( Greene) 2 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science  (Gage)  .  . .    .  3 

Elements  of  Physics  (Carhart  and  Chute) 4 

Questions  in  Popular  Physics  (pamphlet)  ...  ...... 

Outlines  (Physics)  (from  King's  "Treasury  of  Facts")   (leaflet)  .    . 

Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (Colton)      

Comprehensive  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene  (Cutter)     ...  2 

Hygienic  Physiology  ( Dr.  Lincoln )  . 1 

The  Human  Body  (Martin) 3 

Public  School  Temperance  (Richardson) 1 

Outlines  (Physiology)  (from  King's  "Treasury  of  Facts")  (leaflet)  . 

The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge  (Dr.  Wilson) 1 

Elements  of  Astronomy  (Young) 2 

Chemistry,  Shorter  Course  (Remsen) 3 

Man  Wonderful;  or,  Marvels  of  Our  Bodily  Development  (Wood- Allen)  2 

Physical  Culture  (Emerson) 1 

The  Philosophy  of  Gesture  (Emerson) 1 

Moral  Science,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Obligation  (Fairchild) 3 

A  Primer  of  Ethics  (Comegys) 1 

Ethics  (Dewey) 1 

Elementary  Psychology  (Putnam) 3 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vols. 

A  Braille  Primer  for  the  Use  of  Adults  (pp.  12,  Lansing,  Mich.)     .    . 

A  Primer  of  Esperanto  (pamphlet) 

Every-Day  Business  (Emery) I 

Business  Law,  from  Business  Forms   of   the   Peirce   School,   Phila. 

(pamphlet) 

Modern    Illustrative    Bookkeeping — Introductory   Course,    1st    four 

months  (pamphlet) 

The  American  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  (Fish)    ...        ....       1 

Biography  of  the  Blind  (Wilson) 2 

The  Blind  as  Seen  through  Blind  Eyes  (from  the  French  of  M.  de  la 

Sizeranne,  by  F.  Park  Lewis,  M.  D.) 2 

Tobacco  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  (pamphlet) 

The  Cigaret  (Marden)  (pamphlet) 

Library  Work  for  the  Blind  (E.  E.  Allen)  (pamphlet) 

The  Physical  Education  of  the  Blind  (E.  E.  Allen)  (pamphlet)  .    .    . 

The  Education  of  Defectives  (E.  E.  Allen) 1 

The  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind  (D.  D.  Wood)  (pamphlet)  .    .    . 

Sketch  of  David  D.  Wood  (pamphlet) 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Musical  Composers  (Compilation)    ....      1 
Words  and  Music  of  the  Hymns  and  Carols  in  ) 

use  at  the  Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind     /   '  ' 
Easy   Popular  Sight-Singing   Manual    (Zobanaky)    (pamphlets)  .    . 

Choral  Companion  (Zobanaky)  (pamphlet)  

Hymn  Book — A  Collection  of  Standard  Hymns  (words  and  music)  .    .      1 

Selected  Songs  (Knapsack)  (compiled  by  Pattergill) .    .      1 

Fifty  Progressive  Exercises  (pamphlet) 

Czerney's  no  Exercises,  op.  453  (pamphlet) 

Etudes  Enfantines,  op.  37,  (Lemoine)    (pamphlet) 

Pedal  Studies  for  the  Organ  (Schneider)  (pamphlet) 

Studies  in  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  (Hiller)  (pamphlet) 

The  Choruses  of  Handel's  Oratorio  of  Judas  Maccabeus 1 

The  Braille  Music  Notation  (Indexed  explanation)  (pamphlet)  .   .    . 

The  Staff  Notation  (Staff  Types  and  Tables)  (Brown) 3 

Lessons  in  the  Staff  Notation  (Brown)  (pamphlet) 

Outline  of  Musical  Forms  (Matthews) 1 

First  Year  in  Theory  (Skinner) 2 

Great  Operas  (from  Famous  Composers  and  their  Works,  by  A.  Elson)     1 

Musical  History  (Macy) 

"     "  (Fillmore) 2 

Musical  Dictionary  (Clarke) 3 

Construction,  Tuning  and  Care  of  the  Piano-Forte  (E.  Q.  Norton)     .      1 

The  Art  of  Piano-Making  (pamphlet) 

Don't 

A  Primary  Speller 1 

An  Advanced  Speller 1 

The  Morse  Speller  (Dutton)  (pamphlet) 

The  Quincy  Word  List  (Parlin)  (pamphlets) 

Spelling  Exercises — Michigan's  800  Words,  Homonyms,  and   Sen- 
tences   
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Vols. 
The  Model  Typewriting  Instructor  (Touch  method)   (Carl  Altmaier) 

(pamphlet) 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  Instruction  Book  (pamphlet) 

How  to  Make  Baskets  (Mary  White) i 

A  Manual  of  Knitting  and  Crocheting  (pamphlet) 

A  Practical  Cook  Book  (B.  Kate  Wright) I 

The  Boston  Cook  Book  (Mrs.  Lincoln) 3 

Almanacs  for  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  1903  (pamphlets) 

A  Game  of  Authors. 
Maps  or  Diagrams 

Spain  and  Her  Atlantic  Possessions  in  1898. 

Cuba  and  Adjacent  Islands. 

Havana  Harbor. 

Santiago  Harbor. 

San  Juan  Harbor. 

Manila  Harbor. 

Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Porto  Rico  and  Adjacent  Islands. 

Philippine  Islands. 

Hawaiian  Islands. 

Alaska,  Showing  Klondike  Gold  Fields. 

The  World — Mercator's  Projection. 

Field  of  the  Chinese-Japanese  War. 

Korea. 

The  Chinese  Empire. 

Plan  of  the  City  of  Pekin. 

Plan  of  the  British  Legation  Compound. 

Vicinity  of  Pekin  and  Port  Arthur. 

Scene  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  Operations. 

A  Diagram  of  the  Defenses  of  Port  Arthur. 

The  Proposed  Nicaragua  Canal. 

Boston  and  Vicinity  in  1775. 

The  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  Cuban  Flag. 

A  Sample  Ballot  for  Voting  by  the  Australian  Plan. 

A  Map-Diagram  of  the  National  Election  of  1904. 

Outline  Maps:  with  "scale  of  miles". 
United  States — two  plates. 

New  England  States  : 

Maine.  Massachusetts. 

New  Hampshire.  Rhode  Island. 

Vermont.  Connecticut. 

Middle  Atlantic  States  : 

New  York.  Maryland. 

Pennsylvania.  Virginia. 

New  Jersey.   \  West  Virginia. 

Delaware.       / 

Southern  States  :     Eastern  Section. 

North  Carolina.  Alabama. 

South  Carolina.  Mississippi. 

Georgia.  Tennessee. 
Florida. 
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Southern  States  : 
Louisiana. 
Texas. 
Arkansas. 

Central  States  : 
Ohio. 
Indiana. 
Illinois. 


Western  Section. 

Indian  Territory 
Oklahoma. 


Eastern  Section. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Kentucky. 


Central  States  :     Western  Section. 


Missouri. 
Iowa. 

Minnesota. 
North  Dakota. 

Southwestern  Group. 
Colorado. 
New  Mexico. 

Utah. 

Northwestern  Group  : 
Montana. 
Wyoming. 
Idaho. 


South  Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas. 


Arizona. 

Nevada. 
California. 


Oregon. 
Washington. 


Relief  and  Drainage  of  Australia. 

Principal  Islands  of  Oceanica — with  the  Political  Divisions  of 

Australia. 
Relief  and  Drainage  of  Africa. 
Political  Divisions  of  Africa. 
Relief  and  Drainage  of  South  America. 
Political  Divisions  of  South  America. 
Political  Divisions  of  Europe. 

Political  Divisions  of : 

British  Isles.  Switzerland. 

Spain.  Belgium. 

Germany.  Holland. 

Austria-Hungary.  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Russia.  Turkey. 

Italy.  Greece,  etc. 
France. 

The  Transvaal  and  Neighboring  States. 

First  Floor  Plan  of  Penn'a  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 
Front  Elevation  "        "  "       "      "         "  "  " 

Architect's  Specifications  of  the  Swimming  Pool   Building, 

Overbrook. 
Plan  of  Grounds  of  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Bathroom  Drainage — A  profile  plan. 
Set  of  Working  Drawings  for  Sloyd  Classes. 
Outline  Drawings  for  Manual  Training  in  Cardboard. 
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The  Christian  Record  (a  monthly  magazine,  published  free  ;  address 
The  Christian  Record,  College  View,  Nebraska) 

Work  and  Welfare  (a  quarterly  magazine  of  facts  and  suggestions 
concerning  the  Blind,  $1.00  a  year,  published  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Saginaw,  Michigan)   (temporarily  discontinued)    . 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  (a  monthly,  practically 
free;  publisher,  Walter  G.  Holmes,  1931  Broadway,  N.  Y.)  .    .    . 

List  of  American  Braille  Books  at  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
(pamphlet) 

List  of  Books  in  American  Braille  (pamphlet) .    . 


NOTE. — The  Braille  music  notation  is  the  same  all  over  the  world.  An 
exceedingly  large  variety  of  music  in  this  notation  has  been  printed  during 
many  years,  especially  since  the  Cologne  Conference  of  1888— abroad,  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Vienna,  etc.,  and  at  home,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
Jacksonville,  Ills.,  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  in  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Interlining  Braille  Slate. 
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AMERICAN    BRAILLE. 

To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  (  •  •  1  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 

ALPHABET. 

abcdefghi         j        klm 

•  •  •••  •••••  ••••  •  •  e 

•  ••  •••  •••••  •••• 


nopqrstuvwxyz 
••        •••••••••        •  ••  ••• 

•  ••  •  •••••••• 

•  •  •      •  •  ••••        •      •  •      •  • 

To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6   (  .  # )  • 

MARKS   OF   PUNCTUATION. 

'  *  .  ?  !  —  (  )  '  - 

•  •  ••  ••  ••••  ••  ••  •• 

•  9  •     •  O     t  •••  ••  •    • 


•    •        •    • 


The  apostrophe  is  point  4.  The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two   or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the  capital   sign   occur 

together,  the  space  which   separates  words  may  be  omitted ;    the  period 

which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 

•  •  •  •  • 

for  the  next ;  thus,  •  F.  R.  S. 


NUMERATES. 

When  alone  or  in   combination  the  following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  signf      •  V  become  numbers. 

I23456789O 
•         •         •••••  •••••  •  • 

•  •  ••  •••••  •• 

••  •••••  «•••• 

I        •  46        •       •    •  2X^        •    •  • 
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INITIAL  BETTERS  USED   AS  WORD  SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have    just  know   like    my 


not    quite  right  should  the  under  very  will      you 
•••••         •           •         •           •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•••  •  ••••  •• 

When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative  ;  e.  g.  •  •  when  standing  alone  represents 
"know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 


OTHER  CHARACTERS  USED   AS  WORD  AND    PART  WORD  SIGNS. 

an       and      ar        ch       ed       en        er       for       in       ing 


is         of        on       or       ou      ow       st       %£      tion     ^ic°hr 
•        •  •        ••        •  ••  •  •        ••        •• 


The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2>  3>  5>  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows : 

had    their      to     was     with  would 


The  letter  x  (  •  •  1   ivhen  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 

The  letter  d  followed  by  a  period         •  is  used  as    the    dollar 

sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign ;  thus — 


•  e     •  •  •  • 


••        *  $2375 

An  italicized  word  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6    (  ). 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 
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c 
a  •  • 


o 


— *    •  • 


3 

•  44 


•  •      — ■ 

.   .   .      3 


s 


<!   . 


c 
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BRAILLE    MUSIC    ALPHABET. 


D 


Wholes  or  i6ths, 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

• 
•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 
• 
•  • 

•  • 

•  e 

Halves  or  32ds, 

•  • 
• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

• 
• 
• 

•  • 
• 

Quarters  or  64ths, 

•  • 
• 
• 

• 
• 

•  • 
• 

•  • 

•  • 
• 

•  • 
• 

• 
• 
• 

•  • 

Eighths  or  I28ths, 

•  • 
• 

• 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 
• 

•  • 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Octave  signs, 

•  4 

•  4 

•  5 

•  4 

•  5 

•  6 

•  5 

•  4 

•  6 

•  5 

•  6 

• 

1 

2 

o 

4 

5 

Fingering  signs, 

•  1 

•  l 

•  2 

•  1 

•  2 

•  3 

•  2 

•  l 

•  3 

-orl? 

m  or 

1 

x° 

J 

| 
or  %■ 

Rests, 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 
• 

•  • 

V     \> 


Accidentals, 


2d 


3d         4th 


5th 


6th 


7th         8th 


Intervals, 


slur 

in  accord 
with 

turn 

grace 
note 

trill 

•  • 

•               • 

•               • 

• 

9 

• 

•  • 

•       • 

• 

• 

• 

repeat 

staccato 

dot 

double  dot 

2«  »5 
3*  •(> 

2* 
3*  «6 

3* 

3*     3* 

double  bar 

double  bar 
with  repeat 

pause 

right  hand 
m.            d. 

left  hand 
m.             g. 

•         • 

• 

• 

•         • 

•        • 

• 

•  • 

Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign  (     •  1. 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London. 
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MATHEMATICAL  BRAILLE    NOTATION. 

:     :  {  )       .•   ±        :  :(ratio-> 

•    {    )  +  / 

•    •        <>    »  •  •  •  j 


4*  •  •    •  •  *  p  •  i  •• 

fraction.  •     index. 

6«  •  •       •  •      L     J  G •  • 

•  •    •  •    V  •     >  %• 


•  » 


2««5    2«»5      =  •  2 


over 


*  *      (when  alone) 
;     exponent.         ;  #  #  #  varies  as. 

5#    prime,  %\    factorial.        .  I      (when  alone) 


9  3  .3     sub-literal.        •  •  •  •  infinity. 

The  underlying  principles  of  this  notation  are  broad,  and  permit  infinite  com- 
binations of  the  signs.  By  means  of  it  the  formulas  of  trigonometry,  analytics,  and 
calculus  are  easily  and  clearly  written. 

One  fact  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  writing  and  reading  this  notation,  i.  e., 
that  an  active  sign,  as  radical,  exponent,  factorial,  index,  over,  or  fraction,  continues 
its  activity  or  meaning  until  stopped  naturally  or  artificially ;  naturally,  at  the  end  of  a 
quantity  or  expression,  when  not  followed  by  another  quantity;  artificially,  by  a 
period,  and  the  ending  root  sign.  This  will  be  clearly  understood  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  rules  and  examples. 

In  writing  mixed  numbers  in  arithmetic,  the  fraction  sign  is  omitted,  a  comma 

•    •  •  •  •    • 

separating   the   integer   from   the   fraction;    e.  g.f   6}4,      •    •  • 

One  numeral  sign  at  the  beginning  of  a  mixed  number  or  a  fraction  is  sufficient. 
But  in  algebra  the  numeral  sign  must  precede       *    ^  *  *    *  *       •    • 

each  number;  e.g.,  6%,  •  •  •••  ••• 

RUI.ES. 

I.  The  exponent  sign     I       «6)     precedes    literal,   numero-literal,    negative, 

fractional,  and  polynomial  exponents,  and  exponents  of  polynomials  and  of  enclosed 
monomials. 

II.  Numerals  written  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  "  Braille  cell "  are  sub- 
exponents. 

Numeral  exponents  and  numeral  sub-exponents  preceded  by  the  sign  are/  #  A 
read  prime,  second,  third, etc.;  sub  prime,  sub-second, sub-third, etc.;  sub-literal. \s»      ) 

III.  The  period  is  used  to  show  the  end  of  active  signs,  as  exponent,  index, 
factorial,  over,  and  fraction,  or  to  stop  their  activity. 

IV.  Numbers  preceding  literal  quantities  are  coefficients ;  following,  exponents. 

V.  A  root  of  higher  degree  than  the  second  is  indicated  by  writing  the  index 

sign  and  the  index  be-3  •••••  ••  ••  •• 

fore  the  radical;  e.g.,    \[  X' +  y      I    .1  ..    ".    '.'.    .1    '         '   .'    I' 

VI.  The  fraction  si&n  precedes  all  fractions,  but  may  be  omitted  before  numeral 
fractional  exponents. 

VII.  Quantities  under  the  radical  are  preceded  by  the  beginning  radical  sign, 
and  are  followed  by  the  ending  radical  sign. 

A  radical  (or  radicals)  under  a  radical  is  indicated  by  doubling  or  tripling  the 
inner  radical  (beginning  and  ending)  signs.  The  single  ending  radical  always 
completes  the  expression. 

*In  searching  through  several  advanced  algebras,  books  on  calculus,  trigonometry,  and  analytics, 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  found  to  be  used  except  "  j  "  and  "  o".  Therefore  the  Braille 
"j  "  has  been  used  here  for  the  closing  bracket. 

For  the  figures  and  the  numeral  sign,  see  the  first  page  of  the  "American  Braille". 
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VIII.  Conflictions  in  the  use  of  letters  and  figures  are  avoided  by  using  the 

comma  I  I. 

\3.       / 

IX.  Polynomial  numerators    and   denominators  are  enclosed   in   parentheses, 
except  when  either  or  both  are  under  radicals.     The  denominator  is  followed  by  a 


PeriodC..o)- 


X.     Letters  preceded  by  the  point  6,  become  Greek  letters.     Letters  preceded 
by  points  5,  6,  are  capitalized  algebraically. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Rules  L,  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  VIII. 


4  a  x 

3y 


• 

.  . 

. 

•                                 .     . 

.       ...       . 

• 

• 

...         .  .         . 

•               . 

.     .  . 

« 

.  .         .               .  .               .  . 

• 

.  .           . 
m  +  1 

Rules  L,  III,  IV.,  VI. 

x  2m 

. 

• 

• 

•    .                 .    . 

.    .        .  . 

. 

. 

. 

.                           ... 

Rules  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  IX. 

x  +  y 
6  4-x2 

. 

. 

. 

.          .       .       ... 

• 

.    .       . 

. 

.  . 

« 

. 

.           .          .    .          . 

• 

.       .    .          . 

•     • 

.  . 

• 

.    .       .       .  . 

• 

.    .  .               . 

V^3+  V  5      \fx  +  y 


...     . 

.    . .    . 

.    .     ... 


. .    . 
... 


....    .    ... 

...      .    .    . . 


Rule  VII. 


Vv 


....  .  ..        ..... 

.      .  ..  ....      .      ..... 

...  ...  ....  .. 


EXAMPLES. 
x2  —  6  x     +     8     =     0     . 
...                 ....                 ..                         .. 

....                   ..            ..           ..                           ..           .« 

2(X       I    )    (    X       2)=       °       • 

..             ..                       ...             ..                      ... 

..         .         ....         .                   ..         ....         ..             ... 

..               ...               ..                   ....               ..                   • 

Fraction        I        over            y      -f-      fraction             1        over 
.                  ...               .                    .                  ... 

.                                        .         .                                        c 
....                   .                                .... 

» 

. .        . . 

x         =          b 
.  .                      . 

(*'V(^)y 

..              ..        ....        .        ... 

....        ..              .               ...            .. 

.      ..      ...           .      ..         ....        ... 

..            ......        ..       .        .             . 

..                 ..              ......           ..       . 

...     .     ..     .. 

...            . 

.                 .    . 
.           ... 
...          • 
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The  Physical  Education  of  the  Blind. 


One  of  the  best  instructors  we  have  ever  had  says,  "  In 
order  to  be  a  successful  teacher  of  the  blind  I  consider  it 
very  essential  to  follow  Rousseau's  advice :  '  Study  your 
pupils  more,  for  I  tell  you  you  do  not  understand  them.'  ' 

Now  it  is  common  to  think  of  the  blind  as  a  class;  to 
describe  them  as  awkward,  slothful,  timid;  or  to  speak  of 
them  as  deep  thinkers — does  not  tradition  say  that  Demo- 
docus  put  out  his  eyes  in  order  to  think  better? — or  to 
imagine  them  naturally  pious.  True,  many  of  them  are  all 
this,  yet  others  are  by  nature  graceful,  some  are  energetic, 
some  bold  and  fearless;  while  many  if  regarded  as  phil- 
osophers are  rather  shallow;  and  quite  a  few  like  to  play 
cards  and  football  on  Sunday.  The  blind  are  not  even  all 
alike  in  their  blindness ;  for  in  such  a  school  as  ours,  made 
up  of  young  people,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
pupils  are  able  to  see  light,  and  one-half  of  these  see  well 
enough  to  keep  from  running  into  objects.  This  sight  is  not 
always  of  advantage  to  them :  to  those  whose  eyes  are 
unequal  to  the  demand  made  upon  them  it  is  a  hindrance; 
for  the  energy  which  might  effect  something  worth  while, 
if  directed  to  hearing  and  doing,  runs  to  waste  in  trying  to 
see.  This  is  one  of  several  kinds  of  eye  strain  of  which  we 
hear  so  much.  Many  of  our  pupils  suffer  from  this  nervous 
strain ;  and  usually  those  who  do  not  see  at  all  are  stronger 
scholars  than  those  who  see  a  little. 

For  purposes  of  getting  about,  however,  a  little  eyesight 
is  of  tremendous  advantage;  so  well  is  this  recognized  by 
the  pupils  themselves  that  in  all  their  active  competitive 
games  those  who  can  see  are  invariably  chosen  first.  It  is 
true  that  blindness  is  a  defect  which  is  more  patent  and 
more  appealing  than  almost  any  other.     A  person  may  be 


*  A  paper  read  by  E.  E.  Allen  before  the  Philadelphia  Physical 
Education  Society  as  introductory  to  a  gymnasium  demonstration  by 
pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
at  the  Institution.  Overbrook,  April  7,  1906. 
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both  blind  and  feeble-minded  or  blind  and  crippled,  but  the 
census  returns  him  as  merely  blind.  In  the  public  mind  the 
lack  of  sight  does  naturally  create  a  class ;  nevertheless,  the 
blind  should  not  be  lumped  together  but  should  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  made  up  of  individuals  who  differ  among 
themselves  quite  as  much  if  not  more  than  other  people. 

It  is  a  fair  generalization  to  assert  that  the  blind,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  a  class,  are  not  the  same  as  they  would  have 
been  had  they  individually  had  sight.  If  sight  in  its  direct 
action  is  more  important  for  mental  growth  than  hearing, 
what  can  we  say  of  its  importance  for  physical  growth? 
We  have  charted  the  curve  for  our  boys  and  girls  in  weight, 
height,  and  lung  capacity  and  found  it  decidedly  below  Dr. 
Sargent's  normal  curve.  As  the  lung  capacity  indicates  the 
vitality,  the  blind  are  inferior  to  others  in  power.  And,  in- 
deed, we  might  reason  that  it  should  be  so.  For  even  if 
they  start  life  with  average  vital  energy  they  develop  less 
than  is  required  for  proper  growth,  and  upon  occasion,  as 
when  moving  about  over  more  or  less  unfamiliar  ground, 
expend  a  great  deal  more  strength  than  they  gain  by  the 
exercise.  Compare,  for  example,  a  seeing  and  a  blind  man 
walking  the  street.  He  with  sight  can  be  reading  a  book 
and  yet  never  run  into  anything,  while  he  who  is  blind  is 
obliged  to  keep  constantly  on  the  alert  lest  he  hurt  himself 
or  some  one  else ;  hearing  is  for  this  purpose  so  much  in- 
ferior to  sight  as  to  be  in  another  category.  For  an  un- 
attended blind  man  to  take  a  long  walk  is  not  recreative, 
but  positively  exhausting.  This  is  why  the  blind  choose 
the  safe  excursion  of  a  rocking  chair.  There  results  a  dis- 
inclination for  real  exercise  and  this  "  disinclination  for 
exercise  unless  combated  at  the  outset  grows  stronger  by 
indulgence." 

When  our  pupils  come  to  us  the  majority  are  way  below 
par;  perhaps  four  years  back  of  what  they  ought  to  be. 
Out  of  sixteen  children  entering  our  kindergarten  since  Sep- 
tember, twelve  could  neither  dress  nor  care  for  themselves, 
and  they  averaged  eight  and  a  quarter  years  of  age.  Of 
course,  the  parents  are  responsible  for  this;   yet  in  a  sense 
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they  are  not  blameworthy,  because  they  probably  did  the 
best  they  could.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance 
of  placing  blind  children  early  under  proper  care  and  guid- 
ance. A  blind  child  at  home  is  the  exception :  nothing  is 
required  of  it;  such  energy  as  it  has  usually  runs  to  waste 
in  the  form  of  rolling  the  head,  shaking  the  hands,  and  other 
habit  movements  that  are  often  hard  to  break  up.  At  school 
with  others  like  itself,  it  is  no  longer  petted  and  waited 
on,  but  is  stirred  up  by  the  attendants  and  by  wholesome 
competition  with  its  mates.  Then  and  then  only  does  it 
have  a  chance  to  neglect  the  rocking  chair  and  undertake 
excursions  that  get  somewhere. 

Probably  you  will  readily  admit  that  physical  education 
precedes  and  is  fundamental  to  mental  education.  Certainly 
you  can  find  no  better  corroboration  of  this  truism  than  in 
such  a  school  as  this.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  in- 
structors of  the  blind  that  it  is  only  by  building  up  the 
bodies  of  their  pupils  that  they  can  get  from  them  the 
maximum  mental  and  manual  attainment ;  and  those  schools 
which  pay  the  most  attention  to  physical  development  show 
the  largest  results  in  the  after  careers  of  their  pupils.  Here 
at  Overbrook  the  lay-out  of  the  grounds,  as  well  as  the 
general  plans  of  the  buildings,  was  dictated  by  the  physical 
needs  of  the  pupils.  Everywhere  you  will  observe  straight 
lines  and  rectangles :  where  this  is  so  the  blind  move  about 
freest,  and  we  must  cultivate  the  utmost  freedom.  But  how 
can  we  encourage  and  even  create  spontaneity?  Look  at 
our  play-grounds.  You  will  find  no  dearth  of  trees  there; 
and  yet  you  must  not  suppose  that  their  distribution  in 
avenues  is  regulated  solely  by  the  demands  of  the  style  of 
our  architecture.  They  are  planted  as  they  are  in  order  to 
divide  the  different  play-grounds  one  from  another.  The 
totally  blind  never  collide  with  the  trees  because  we  have 
run  narrow  walks  of  brick  just  in  front  of  every  row.  These 
wralks  enclose  the  play-grounds  on  all  sides,  and  the  children 
know  that  whereas  they  may  run  hard  and  fast  within  their 
plots,  so  soon  as  their  feet  touch  the  hard  walk  there  is 
danger  ahead.    Unless  the  blind  can  run  with  abandon  they 
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are  not  going  to  run  at  all.  When  you  go  into  the  gym- 
nasium you  will  see  the  wooden  floor  framed  in  by  a  cement 
border  seven  feet  wide — or  just  as  wide  as  the  running 
track  above  it.  The  object  of  this  cement,  like  the  brick 
walks  just  referred  to,  is  protective.  When  the  foot  or  the 
roller  skate  strikes  it  the  feel  is  different  and  the  sound  is 
different:  the  low  running  track  overhead  still  further 
modifies  the  sound :  the  blind  always  make  large  use  of 
resonance.  If  it  occurs  to  any  of  you  to  question  the  desira- 
bility of  such  nice  adaptation  on  the  ground  that  our  pupils 
will  not  find  the  world  laid  out  so,  let  me  answer  that  what 
we  are  seeking  is  to  secure  for  them  a  large  amount  of  spon- 
taneous movement  while  they  are  still  young  and  growing. 
Youth  is  the  golden  time  for  development ;  and  just  as  the 
blind  become  before  they  reach  maturity  so  will  they  remain. 
But  it  is  not  alone  symmetrical  growth  that  we  are  after; 
we  want  to  implant  fearlessness,  courage,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  fight  the  serious  battle  of  life;  and  for  them  to  do 
this  we  know  that  lots  of  energy  is  a  prerequisite.  Energy 
and  health  if  they  can  be  yoked  together  during  youth  draw 
achievement  and  success  in  manhood  and  womanhood. 

One  might  suppose  that  our  seven  and  one-half  acres  of 
play-ground  within  the  walls  would  be  sufficient  for  192 
pupils.  They  are  not,  however,  and  we  are  now  developing 
a  ten  acre  field  into  orchard,  grove,  and  out-door  gym- 
nasium. Other  boys  and  girls  may  possibly  romp  and  play 
too  much;   but  blind  boys  and  girls  cannot. 

And  yet  here  as  in  other  boarding  schools  those  who 
most  need  physical  exercise  seek  it  least,  and  vice  versa. 
We,  therefore,  require  certain  exercise  from  all.  Nothing 
but  illness  excuses  any  one  from  the  half-hour  morning 
walk,  after  breakfast,  under  supervision  of  the  house- 
mothers. The  weather  makes  no  difference;  for  if  it  rains 
or  snows  our  great  covered  cloisters  afford  ample  protec- 
tion. Then  nothing  but  our  own  attending  physician's 
approval  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  regular  attendance  upon  the 
gymnasium.  Usually  twice  a  week  the  younger  pupils  are 
taken  on  afternoon  walks  into  the  woods  and  fields.     Our 
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object  is  to   force  each  boy  and  girl   to  exercise  himself 
physically  every  day. 

The  gymnasium  work  being  rather  "  educational"  than 
"  corrective,"  is  done  in  classes :  we  prefer  it  so.  The 
classes  are  not  large,  rarely  over  twenty-five,  and.,are  graded 
according  to  their  school  divisions,  namely  intellectually. 
As  a  rule  this  is  not  a  faulty  grouping — seniors  together, 
juniors  together,  and  the  ungraded  together ;  for  we  always 
have  some  unclassifiable  pupils,  mostly  new  ones,  but  a  few 
backward.  We  aim  to  assemble  each  group  three  times  a 
week,  forty  minutes  at  a  time,  for  work  and  play.  Re- 
quiring, as  we  do,  dressing  for  the  gymnasium  and  shower- 
ing afterwards  we  can  demand  some  very  vigorous  exercise. 
The  plan  is  to  begin  with  the  free  exercises  and  floor  drills 
and  to  conclude  with  apparatus  work  or  games — business 
first  and  pleasure  afterwards.  I  said  above  that  we  pre- 
ferred to  have  class  work ;  this  is  because  working  together 
teaches  the  lessons  of  co-operation,  of  individual  excellence, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  games,  brings  the  tonic  of  mild  ex- 
citement and  the  striving  to  do  one's  best  for  one's  side. 
Competitive  games  are  directly  helpful  in  the  preparation 
for  the  sterner  competition  of  life.  As  to  the  apparatus 
work — and  you  will  observe  later  that  there  is  no  fixed 
apparatus  except  back  of  the  cement  stop — this  is  conducted 
by  several  squads  of  half  a  dozen  members,  each  one  under 
a  leader  who  is  usually  selected  because  he  is  the  best  per- 
former, and  so  can  show  the  others.  Our  boys  do  but  few 
real  feats ;  but  then  what  they  do  accomplish  are  often  such 
for  them.  I  would  not  imply  by  this  statement  that  they 
cannot  perform  feats  of  finish  and  strength,  for  they  can; 
but  to  achieve  this  requires  in  them  vastly  more  hard  work 
and  guiding  direction  than  in  youth  who  have  been  from 
childhood  up  rendering  their  muscles  and  joints  supple  in 
the  mere  imitation  of  others.  The  blind  can  only  success- 
fully  imitate  what  others  do  by  passing  their  hands  over 
them  while  in  action — just  as  those  blind  must  do  who 
would  become  adepts  in  the  practice  of  massage.  Of  course, 
after  they  have  once  learned  to  do  an  exercise  correctly  their 
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conception  of  it  has  been  clarified  and  ever  afterward  the 
leader's  command  suggests  the  action  to  be  carried  out. 
Those  who  have  once  seen,  after  they  become  accustomed  to 
the  ways  of  blindness,  appear  in  everything  more  like  others 
than  the  congenitally  sightless  ever  do.  In  gymnasium  they 
are  our  best  pupils,  for  they  have  a  clearer  and  more  accurate 
conception  of  what  is  required,  and  a  mental  picture  of  the 
doing  of  it.  The  hearing  can  never  convey  more  than  an 
approximate  visual  image.  Apply  the  case  to  yourself :  any 
one  of  you  if  blindfolded  could  do  the  squad  or  apparatus 
work  you  are  accustomed  to,  or  could  even  take  up  new 
exercises,  better  than  any  one  who  had  always  been  without 
sight. 

Much  the  same  care  and  training  is  called  for  in  the 
floor  work.  Not  seldom  years  are  needed  to  lick  a  whole 
class  into  shape;  a  body  has  to  be  rather  clever,  or  to  be 
able  to  see  some,  to  join  an  advanced  class  and  not  spoil  its 
ensemble  working.  We  have  pupils  who  even  after  long, 
hard  work  remain  awkward  and  gauche,  and  invariably  get 
out  of  step  or  time.  If  a  blind  girl  begins  wrong  she  will 
keep  so  and  end  wrong  unless  some  one  rights  her ;  she  can 
only  right  herself  when  a  pause  or  change  in  the  rhythm  or 
count  enables  her  to  do  so.  Unlike  the  girl  whose  mirror 
is  her  neighbor,  the  blind  girl  knows  no  mirror.  Hence, 
the  commando  movement  of  the  Swedish  exercises  is  for 
her  difficult,  but  for  that  very  reason  excellent,  because 
educative  to  the  attention.  A  little  of  it  goes  a  great  ways, 
however;  and  we  make  use  of  it  with  moderation.  All 
such  class  exercises  may  become  straining  to  the  mind: 
some  of  the  conscientious  pupils  hold  themselves  rigid  and 
so  defeat  a  part  of  the  object  of  having  the  movements. 
Others  again  dread  them,  particularly  such  demonstrations 
as  we  are  to  have  to-day,  simply  because  of  a  fear  that  they 
will  do  ill  and  so  vitiate  the  effect.  May  I  beg  you  to  bear 
this  suggestion  in  mind  ? 

A  class  enters  the  gymnasium  in  single  or  double  file; 
but  "  covering,"  as  we  call  it,  or  touching  the  one  in  front 
in  order  to  maintain  position.     The  leader  of  a  line  is  gen- 
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erally  some  one  with  partial  sight ;  elsewhere  in  the  line 
the  sight  is  distributed  as  happens.  "  Halt !"  "right  face" 
— "  count  off  by  twoes" — "  even  numbers  one  step  to  the 
right ;"  "  odd  numbers  one  step  to  the  left" — "  open  spaces  !" 
Now  the  teacher  has  his  class  distributed  for  floor  work. 
There  is  no  need  here  for  big  round-headed  tacks  in  the 
floor.  Orders  in  the  reverse  of  the  above  bring  the  class 
back  into  file  again.  This  is  the  same  in  any  gymnasium. 
Again  let  me  emphasize  the  statement  that  in  everything  the 
blind  pupil  must  keep  his  wits  about  him ;  for  he  knows 
that  on  his  performance  hangs  possibly  the  success  of  the 
whole. 

The  physical  training  of  the  blind  is  as  arduous  as  it  is 
necessary.  Nothing  we  teach  is  more  difficult  unless  it  be 
another  form  of  the  same  thing,  the  physical  expression  as 
taught  by  the  instructor  of  declamation.  Blind  pupils  can 
scarcely  be  made  to  gesture ;  they  feel  the  impulse  to  do  so 
but  are  afraid  they  will  gesture  awkwardly.  And  they 
dread  doing  things  so.  They  want  to  be  in  all  things  and 
at  all  times  like  other  folks  and  they  consider  that  in  the 
matter  of  physical  expression  of  any  kind  they  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage. So  they  are;  and  yet  to  let  them  follow  their 
own  inclinations  would  be  wrong. 

They  must  be  made  to  forget  themselves — to  get  out  of 
themselves — games  provide  the  very  best  means  to  this  end. 
In  many  of  these  they  shout  a  good  deal ;  more  than  others 
do,  I  think,  for  it  helps  them  know  their  neighbors  and  find 
their  places.  For  example,  in  the  "  cock  fight"  those  on  one 
side  cry  ee — ee — ee,  while  those  on  the  other  cry  i — i — i. 
Adaptations  of  one  kind  or  another  render  possible  the  zest- 
ful  playing  of  many  games  indoor  and  out.  Baseball  and 
football,  as  you  understand  them,  cannot  be  played  by  really 
blind  boys;  and,  of  course,  any  such  thing  as  lawn  tennis 
is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Bells  in  balls  sound  only 
when  the  balls  roll  or  are  struck ;  in  mid-air  they  are  silent. 
But  blind  boys  play  a  modified  baseball,  called  when  I  was 
a  boy  "  Three  old  cat."  On  the  count  of  three  the  pitcher 
pitches,  the  striker  strikes,  and  the  catcher  catches ;   but  the 
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only  one  of  the  three  who  is  really  sure  of  accomplishing 
anything  is  the  pitcher ;  and  yet  I  have  seen  blind  boys  play 
this  for  hours  together.  The  best  ball  here  is  one  which 
will  not  roll  or  bat  far,  like  an  old  slipper  or  a  ball  of  rags. 
Football  as  they  play  it  is  rather  more  exciting.  Alternate 
players  of  two  sides  of  equal  powers  kick  the  ball  back  and 
forth  until  one  side  sends  the  ball  across  its  opponents'  goal 
line.  The  oval  pig  skin  is  the  best  kind  of  ball  and  when 
well  blown  up  makes  a  noise  as  it  bounces  along.  Our  boys 
will  play  this  game  for  a  whole  afternoon.  I  have  played 
with  them  occasionally;  but  I  had  always  to  be  matched  by 
an  opponent  of  equal  sight. 

An  ingenious  gymnasium  game  called  the  "  Japanese 
Torpedo"  had  its  origin  here  two  years  ago.  It  is  the  old 
game  of  whirling  the  captive  football  around  under  the  feet 
of  a  ring  of  players.  He  who  is  hit  is  out.  Instead  of  a 
football  we  use  a  little  earth  sewed  up  in  emery  cloth.  Fric- 
tion with  the  floor  tells  the  ear  when  the  ball  is  coming. 
Blind  boys  have  as  small  practice  in  jumping  as  in  running, 
so  for  them  it  is  a  splendid  game. 

A  few  of  these  games  we  shall  play  for  you  this  after- 
noon. The  senior  boys  care  less  for  games  than  the  others : 
they  have  some  notions  about  such  things  which  I  fear  I 
do  not  wholly  understand.  Perhaps  they  imagine  that  other 
big  boys  comport  themselves  in  a  more  dignified  way — 
carrying  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  for  instance.  When 
we  moved  out  to  Overbrook  they  had  not  learned  to  do  this 
thing.  At  that  time  we  had  two  new  teachers  who  carried 
their  hands  thus.  The  seeing  boys  noted  it  and,  passing  the 
word  along,  the  boys'  school  quickly  took  up  the  fashion 
and  has  persisted  in  the  very  nonchalant  habit  ever  since. 

This  suggests  the  truism — as  is  the  teacher  so  is  the 
school.  The  gymnasium  class  is  a  remarkable  illustration. 
Boys  and  girls  can  endure  arithmetic  even  though  they  hate 
it;  for  is  it  not  a  necessary  study?  But  as  for  exercising 
and  playing  in  a  gymnasium  together  with  all  the  attendant 
bother  of  dressing  and  undressing  and  dressing  again,  only 
an  inspiring  teacher  can  make  the  thing  popular.     There  is 
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little  required  school  work  equal  to  gymnastics,  while  it  is 
unpopular  to  make  pupils  malinger  and  stretch  the  truth 
when  desiring  to  be  excused  from  it. 

Our  aim  must  be  alike  developmental  and  counteracting. 
Blind  people  are  prone  to  exercise  voluntarily  by  walking 
up  and  down,  up  and  down,  up  and  down  within  a  given 
area.     They  thus  develop  their  leg  muscles.     We  must  pro- 
vide work  for  other  muscles  too.     Therefore,  the  apparatus 
of  our  gymnasium  appeals  chiefly  to  back  and  arms.    Unless 
we  can  develop  the  whole  body,  even  the  walking  of  our 
pupils  will  remain  faulty.     Every  one  has  noticed  that  many 
of  the  blind  droop  the  head  forward.     There  are  various 
reasons  for  this ;  the  first  and  foremost  being  that  they  thus 
get  their  ears,  their  chief  guiding  sense,   forward  and  so 
are  better  able  to  hear  their  own  footfall  and  the  resonance 
from  it.     Obviously  most  of  our  people  lack  the  incentive 
we  have  to  hold  the  head  erect,  which  is  to  see  better  and 
farther,  while  some  find  the  bright  light  painful  to  them. 
The  shoemaker  who  cobbles  our  shoes  declares  they  are 
worn  just  like  other  young  people's;  nevertheless,   I  find 
that  our  boys  and  girls  while  walking  come  down  hard 
enough  on  the  heels  to  make  an  appreciable  sound :    again 
the  guiding  sensation.     Rubber  heels,  like  a  carpet  of  snow, 
blind  them.     They  dislike  to  have  seeing  people  about  them 
wear  rubber  heels  or  rubber  soles,  and  call  those  who  do  so 
"  sneaks."     Between  forward  head  and  backward  heel  the 
hips  are  apt  to  be  carried  forward ;  producing  an  awkward 
walking  gait.     To  help  correct  this  tendency  and  secure  a 
springy  carriage,  the  instructor  exaggerates  the  importance 
of  throwing  the  weight  of  the  body  forward  over  the  ball 
of  the  foot  and  of  drawing  the  chin  in.     To  keep  ordering 
blind  pupils  to  hold  up  their  heads  accomplishes  little;   the 
heads  soon  fall  forward  again.     The  muscles  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  are  either  weak  or  relaxed.     They  must  be 
strengthened  and  energized.     We  attack  this  problem  both 
with   head   harness   and   otherwise;    but   we   are   fighting 
against  nature  and  so  succeed  rather  doubtfully.     Another 
year  we  hope  to  have  a  swimming  pool  and  so  be  able  to 
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enlist  the  aid  of  an  excellent  exercise  for  strengthening 
shoulder  muscles. 

Running  on  the  toes  is  a  magnificent  exercise  to  bring 
about  an  easy  gait.  As  the  blind,  for  obvious  reasons,  run 
little  we  have  provided  in  the  gymnasium  a  running  track 
having  the  inner  protective  railing  serve  also  as  a  hand 
guide.  To  preserve  symmetry  the  running  should  be  as 
many  laps  to  the  right  as  to  the  left.  Roller  skating  is  a 
more  recreative  aid  to  the  same  end  and  so  also  is  round 
dancing.  With  not  too  many  on  the  floor  at  once  and  all 
circling  in  a  given  direction  there  are  few  collisions.  Our 
cement  border  is  superior  to  bells  in  the  corners,  and,  more- 
over, is  always  there.  The  blind  will  not  play  with  abandon 
unless  objects  are  where  they  expect  to  find  them.  "  A  place 
for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place"  is  a  good  motto 
for  all  of  us. 

You  will  recall  the  historian  Prescott's  dictum  that  the 
world  of  the  blind  man  is  limited  by  the  horizon  made  with 
the  reach  of  his  arms,  but  that  within  this  circle  he  is 
supreme.  He  is  supreme  there  because  touch  is  so  very 
accurate  and  nice  a  sense.  You  may  also  recall  Huxley's 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  brain  of  man  is  not  more 
superior  to  the  brain  of  the  highest  anthropoid  ape  than  is 
his  hand  to  the  hand  of  that  animal.  The  hands  of  the 
blind  man  may  become  a  mighty  engine  for  his  salvation. 
They  may  not  inappropriately  be  called  tentacles  or  feelers 
of  the  brain  and,  hence,  organs  of  thought.  Without  hands 
the  blind  would  be  in  a  frightful  condition;  always  and 
hopelessly  dependent  upon  other  people.  But  with  strong, 
supple  and  serviceable  hands  and  fingers,  what  a  grasp  they 
can  still  have  on  the  material  world !  The  blind  Frenchman 
Lenotre  said  in  substance  to  the  philosopher  Diderot:  Of 
what  superior  use  are  eyes?  Give  me  arms  long  enough  to 
reach  the  moon  and  I  should  be  better  off  than  you  with 
your  eyes  and  telescopes.  "  It  would  be  better  to  perfect 
the  organ  which  I  have  than  to  bestow  on  me  that  which  I 
have  not." 

Obviously  our  schools  educate  the  hands  and  the  brain 
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through  the  hands.  But  in  order  to  develop  them  into  the 
most  serviceable  of  tools  we  must  not  begin  too  early  with 
them.  We  must  develop  first  what  G.  Stanley  Hall  terms 
the  "  fundamental  muscles,"  those  that  move  the  trunk  and 
limbs,  and  then  and  only  then  is  it  time  to  insist  upon  the 
finer  work  of  the  "  accessory  muscles/'  those  of  the  hands 
and  fingers  and  the  tongue.  As  in  the  kindergarten  the 
plays  and  games  of  the  children  are  of  fundamental  value 
and  should  precede  the  more  delicately  responsive  kinder- 
garten occupations,  so  even  in  the  higher  school  the  in- 
structor who  would  avoid  the  disorders  of  the  accessory 
system — nervous  disorders — "  must  first  lay  stress  upon  the 
fundamental  or  basal  movements.' ' 

Therefore  it  is  that  physical  training  is  so  essential  to 
the  blind ;  their  bodily  infirmities  being  due  possibly  to  the 
results  of  general  disease,  usually  to  sedentary  habits,  always 
to  excessive  drain  on  such  vital  energy  as  they  have,  and 
frequently  to  habits  of  depression,  what  instrumentality  can 
we  find  equal  to  physical  training  to  "  shake  off  dull  sloth," 
rouse  the  body,  force  the  blood  to  heart  and  lungs  and  make 
these  vital  organs  function  properly  and  so  energize  the 
whole  man  ?  To  sit  around,  as  many  of  them  do,  is  depress- 
ing in  the  extreme.  Even  "  our  moral  health  and  energy 
is  commonly  the  result  of  our  physical  health  and  strength, 
and  our  moral  failings  are  nothing  more  than  bodily  de- 
fects." "  Chronic  bodily  disorders  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
brightest  prospects ;  while  the  vivacity  of  strong  health  gilds 
every  misfortune." 

Apropos  of  physical  efficiency  G.  Stanley  Hall  says  in 
his  splendid  chapter  in  "  Adolescence"  on  "  Growth  of 
Motor  Power  and  Function,"  "  Skill,  endurance,  and  perse- 
verance may  almost  be  called  muscular  virtues,  and  fatigue 
.  .  .  ennui,  restlessness,  lack  of  control  and  poise,  muscular 
faults,"  *  and  "  While  to  be  weak  is  miserable,  to  feel  strong 
is  a  joy  and  glory.  It  gives  a  sense  of  superiority,  dignity, 
endurance,  courage,  confidence,  enterprise,  power,  personal 
validity,  virility,  and  virtue."  f 

*  P.  132.  f  P.  205. 
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GENERAL    INFORMATION. 

The  Institution,  having  left  its  old  site  at  Twentieth 
and  Race  Streets,  is  now  located  at  Sixty-fourth  and  Malvern 
Avenue,  Overbrook.  Overbrook  is  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  and  may  be  reached  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  either  by  street  car,  or  by  railroad  from  Broad  Street 
Station. 

The  name — Institution  for  Instruction — tells  the  story 
of  its  purpose.  The  Institution  is  a  school,  and  its  pupils 
are  school  boys  and  school  girls  who  happen  to  be  blind, 
or  to  have  very  defective  eyesight.  It  is  not  a  State  Insti- 
tution, though  it  receives  pupils  whose  expenses  are 
partially  met  by  the  State.  It  is  supported  largely  by 
bequests  and  the  interest  on  invested  endowment  funds. 

The  charge  for  those  able  to  pay  tuition  is  $300  for  the 
school  year. 

The  management  does  not  fix  age  limits  below  or  above 
which  it  will  not  receive  pupils.  But  it  generally  prefers 
not  to  admit  an  applicant  too  young  to  dress  or  care  for  him- 
self, or  too  old  to  be  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  schools 
adapted  to  youth.  Candidates  for  admittance  must  be 
young,  capable  of  education,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

The  Institution  does  not  supply  clothing ;  and  in  no 
instance  will  it  assume  the  permanent  care  of  anyone.  Its 
character  of  school  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards ;  and 
it  declines  to  undertake  anything  which  will  interfere  with 
its  proper  and  legitimate  function. 

As  a  boarding  school  the  Institution  undertakes  to  give 
its  pupils  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year  wholesome  and  stim- 
ulating environment.  Just  as  much  care  and  attention  is 
given  to  the  pupils  when  out  of  class  as  when  in  class. 

The  Institution  aims  to  train  as  well  as  to  teach  ;  and, 
to  further  these  ends  its  new  buildings  have  been  arranged 
on  the  cottage  plan,  each  pupil  having  his  home  and  his 
housemother.  Only  children  of  kindergarten  age  are 
assigned  to  the  kindergarten  cottage,  and  the  older  pupils 
cannot  mingle  with  them. 
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The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  be  thorough  and 
broad.  It  embraces  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  and  many  that  are  not  generally  taught 
there,  such  as  typewriting,  industrial  and  household 
pursuits,  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  and  piano-forte 
tuning. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  physical  exercises  both  in 
the  open  air  and  in  a  gymnasium,  and  attendance  upon 
these  exercises  is  compulsory. 

The  Institution  is  non-sectarian.  Its  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  the  church  their  parents  may  select. 

Pupils  are  required  to  write  regularly  to  their  parents 
or  friends. 

There  is  no  school  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at  that 
time  pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors. 

Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited 
to  do  so. 

EDWARD   E.  ALLEN, 

Principal. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Seventy-Fifth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association, 


The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
was  held  on  Thursday,  December  19th,  1907,  at  4.30  p.m. 

Mr.  Ernest  Zantzinger  was  elected  Chairman  and  Mr. 
Eli  Kirk  Price  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  of  the  Principal 
and  of  the  Committee  of  Audit  and  Inspection  were  pre- 
sented and  on  motion  were  referred  to  the  incoming  Board 
of  Managers  to  publish  such  portions  of  them  as  might  be 
considered  desirable. 

Nominations  of  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  made  and,  on  motion,  the  Secretary  was  unanimously 
instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  those  nominated.  The 
Secretary  reported  that  he  had  cast  the  ballot  as  directed, 
and  the  Chairman  declared  the  following  persons  duly 
elected : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron : 

His  Excellency,  Governor  EDWIN  S.  STUART. 


President : 
JOHN  CADWALADER. 

(1870)* 

Vice-Presidents : 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 
GEORGE  H.  FISHER, 
WILLIAM  DRAYTON, 
ALFRED  L.  ELWYN. 

(1861) 
(1876) 
(1882) 
(1884) 

Corresponding  Secretary  : 
J.  WILLIS  MARTIN.      (1890) 


Recording  Secretary: 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE.     (1897) 


Treasurer : 

WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON.     (1893) 


Consulting  Physician : 
ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.  D.     (1882) 


Consulting  Surgeon : 
HENRY  R.  WHARTON,  M.  D.     (1900) 


Managers , 


Robert  Patterson,                   (1853)  John  S.  Newbold,  (1899) 

Thomas  Robins,                      (1890)  J.  Alison  Scott,  M.  D.,  (1900) 

Richard  A.  Cleeniann,M.D.,(  1890)  Sydney  G.  Fisher,  (1901) 

Ernest  Zantzinger,  (1890)  Geo.  E.  deSchweinitz,M. 0.(1905) 

Owen  Wister,                           (1891)  Beauveau  Borie,  Jr.,  (1905) 

James  P.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.,  (1894)  J.  Crosby  Brown,  (i9°6) 

Francis  F.  Kane,                     (1899)  Jos.  Lapsley  Wilson.  (1907) 


*Fir«t  elected  a  manager  or  an  officer. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 


Finance 


JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD, 
GEORGE   H.  FISHER, 


THOMAS  ROBINS, 
BEAUVEAU  BORIE,  Jr. 


J.  CROSBY  BROWN. 


Instruction  : 

GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  OWEN  WISTER, 

J.  WILLIS  MARTIN,  FRANCIS  F.  KANE, 

THOMAS  ROBINS,  SYDNEY  G.  FISHER, 

GEORGE  E.  de  SCHWEINITZ,  M.  D. 


Household  : 

ERNEST  ZANTZINGER,  JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D., 

WILLIAM  DRAYTON,  J.  ALISON  SCOTT,  M.  D., 

RICHARD  A.  CLEEMANN,  M.  D.,    BEAUVEAU  BORIE,  Jr., 
JOS.  LAPSLEY  WILSON. 


Admission  and  Discharge : 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD, 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  GEORGE  E-  de  SCHWEINITZ,  M.  D., 

BEAUVEAU  BORIE,  Jr. 


Ladies'   Visiting  Committee: 

MRS.  ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  MRS.  ELI  KIRK  PRICE, 

MRS.  JOHN  CADWALADER,  MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON 

MRS.  EDWARD  COLES,  MRS.  J.  ALISON  SCOTT. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Principal: 

OUN  H.  BURRITT. 


Prefect : 
NEIL  CROWLEY. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructors  : 

ALBERT  G.  COWGILL.  ELIZABETH  R.  DUNNING. 

Assistants : 

Mary  Quinn,  Charles  W.  Latimer, 

Elsie  G.  Howard,  Gertrude  E.  Bingham, 

Janet  G.  Paterson,  Myra  H.  Embree, 

Liborio  Delfino,  Edna  L.  Embree, 
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Seventy-Fifth   Annual   Report   of  the   Board   of 

Managers  to  the  Members  of  the  Association, 

the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  to 

the  Legislature. 


This  Institution  may  now  be  called  venerable.  For 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  quietly  but  steadily  its  work 
has  progressed,  each  year  producing  results  giving  to  the 
diligent  blind  the  means  of  competing  upon  more  equal 
terms  with  the  seeing,  and  enabling  them  to  become  self- 
supporting. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  again  call  attention  to  the 
growing  evil  of  permitting  upon  the  street,  beggars  who 
are  blind,  though  all  others  are  prohibited.  Unthinking 
persons  are  naturally  affected  by  their  misfortune  and 
respond  so  freely  that  the  receipts  of  many  of  these  mendi- 
cants exceed  what  they  might  fairly  earn  by  honest  effort. 
It  deters  the  more  self-respecting  blind  from  proper  exer- 
tion to  find  their  work  less  fruitful  than  the  appeals  of 
beggars.  I  trust  all  whom  this  report  may  reach  will 
consider  this  and  exert  an  influence  to  deter  anyone  treat- 
ing blind  beggars  as  more  entitled  to  alms  than  other 
mendicants. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  past  year  in  its  effects 
upon  the  Institution  was  the  retirement  of  Edward  E. 
Allen,  the  very  efficient  principal,  who  for  seventeen  years 
had  been  indefatigable  in  the  work  of  improving  the  whole 
system  of  education  for  the  blind,  while  conducting,  in  an 
admirable  manner,  the  work  of  our  School. 

A  native  of  Massachusetts  and  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  Mr.  Allen  had  a  strong  attachment  for  his  native 
State,  and  the  appeal  to  him  by  the  managers  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  at  Boston,  to  take  up  the  work  that  Dr.  Howe 
and  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Anagnos,  had  carried  on  from  its 
establishment,  naturally  had  great  weight  with  him. 
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Greatly  as  our  Institution  regretted  his  acceptance,  we 
desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  his  very  valuable 
work  while  with  us,  and  the  hope  and  belief  that  in  his 
new  field  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind  will  con- 
tinue to  be  advanced. 

We  feel  cause  for  satisfaction  in  having  secured  as 
Mr.  Allen's  successor  the  former  head  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Batavia,  New  York,  Mr.  Olin  Howard  Burritt. 

His  report  is  submitted  herewith.  It  necessarily  deals 
largely  with  matters  arising  prior  to  his  incumbency;  but 
it  should  be  read  carefully  as  it  presents,  in  a  clear  manner, 
the  statistics  showing  how  stimulating  the  work  of  edu- 
cating our  pupils  into  a  sense  of  self-dependence  has  proved. 

The  beneficial  influence,  both  moral  and  physical,  of  the 
swimming  pool  and  the  athletic  field  sports  is  set  forth  in 
detail  and  will,  I  am  sure,  create  surprise  at  the  capacity 
developed  and  shown  by  the  pupils  in  directions  generally 
supposed  not  to  be  open  to  the  blind. 

The  care  of  the  financial  interests  of  the  Institution  has 
been  constant,  and  the  prudent  policy  of  keeping  expendi- 
tures within  our  income  should  always  be  continued. 

Although  never  receiving  from  the  State  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  pupils,  we  have  been  glad  to  supplement 
from  our  private  resources  what  was  needed.  It  has  been 
the  policy  in  the  nearly  forty  years  in  which  I  have  served 
upon  the  Board  of  Managers  to  keep  our  legacies  as  per- 
manent funds,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  course 
that  we  have  been  able  to  construct  and  equip  our  un- 
equalled building  and  plant  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
without  making  any  appeal  to  the  State  or  to  individuals 
for  contributions  for  the  purpose. 

Needs  are  ever  increasing  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
charitable  in  disposing  of  their  estates  will  not  omit  an 
institution  whose  work  can  confidently  be  pointed  to  as 
second  to  none  in  usefulness  to  a  defective  class. 

JOHN  CADWALADER, 

President. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers. 


Gentlemen  : — 

As  all  the  work  done  in  the  school  last  year  was  the 
result  of  plans  initiated  by  Mr.  Allen,  it  would  have  been 
much  more  fitting  that  he  record  the  achievements  of  the 
year  along  various  lines.  As  I  did  not  reach  Overbrook 
until  the  thirty-first  day  of  August,  1907,  it  seems  peculiarly 
inappropriate  that  I  should  attempt  to  describe  the  work  of 
the  school  year  which  closed  in  June.  However,  I  have 
not  been  a  stranger  to  the  excellent  work  that  has  been 
done  here,  and  it  was  my  exceeding  good  fortune  to  be  in 
the  school  for  two  weeks  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
year.  Most  of  the  data  concerning  graduates  and  former 
pupils  appearing  in  this  report  was  collected  during  Mr. 
Allen's  administration.  During  the  year  this  great  body 
of  information,  collected  from  different  sources  and  at 
various  times,  was  made  easily  available  for  ready  refer- 
ence by  being  entered  upon  cards.  For  all  this  excellent 
and  painstaking  work,  Mr.  Allen  deserves  the  credit — 
work  undertaken  with  your  full  approval  and  cooperation. 

Too  much  of  our  work  for  the  blind  in  this  country  has 
been  done  with  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  blind  live  and  an  inade- 
Investi  ation  of  quate    conception    of    their    needs.      Very 

Condition  of  the  much  has  been  learned  by  experimentation 
Blind-  and  by  experience — both  of  which  are  ab- 

solutely necessary — but,  as  in  many  another 
field,  deductions  have  been  made  from  insufficient  data  and 
general  principles  announced  without  adequate  investiga- 
tion. Beginning  in  1903,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
Massachusetts  have  been  continuously  engaged  in  acquiring 
and  tabulating  data  from  the  careful  study  of  which  those 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind  will  be  warranted 
in  deducing  conclusions  which  may  or  may  not  substantiate 
existing  opinions  regarding  the  blind. 

During  the  year  our  field  officer  has  investigated  641 
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cases  of  blindness  distributed  among  ten  counties.     With  a 
view  to  disseminating  more  widely  among 
w'e,        '  the  sighted  information  regarding  the  capa- 

bilities of  the  blind,  he  has  spoken  to  the 
pupils  of  one  high  school,  two  public  schools,  a  Sunday- 
school,  and  a  school  for  the  blind.  He  presented  our  field 
work  before  the  Boston  Convention  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  and  addressed  the  Dayton  Association  for  the  Blind 
upon  the  wisdom  of  securing  work  rather  than  pensions  for 
the  blind.  Of  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  the  State,  fifty- 
four  have  been  visited,  and  we  now  have  on  file  reliable 
information  concerning  4,156  cases  of  blindness  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  hope  during  the  next  year  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  some  of  these  data,  and,  later,  to 
issue  a  report  based  upon  such  a  study. 

A  Commission  in  New  York  State  last  year  collected 

similar  data  concerning  5,783  cases  in  that  State.     Several 

valuable  statistical  tables  based  upon  5,308 

New  York  and  .  .  .  i  . 

Massachusetts  cases  have  been  prepared  and  are  about  to 

be  published.  Some  very  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  work  along  similar  lines  has  been  done  in 
Massachusetts.  As  the  result  of  the  work  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  four  years, 
reliable  statistics  have  been  collected  and  recorded  con- 
cerning more  than  13,000  blind  persons.  If  the  return  by 
the  enumerators  of  the  twelfth  United  States  Census  of 
64,763  persons  as  blind  be  correct,  this  constitutes  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  number.  As  all  this  information 
will  soon  be  made  available,  we  shall  have  such  a  body  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  condition  and  the  needs  of  the 
blind  as  has  never  before  been  accessible.  Intelligent,  pains- 
taking, and  sympathetic  study  of  these  facts  will  surely 
result  in  still  more  effective  work  in  our  schools,  and  wiser 
plans  to  aid  the  blind  outside  them. 

Only  those  pupils  who  have  completed  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  the  prescribed  course  of  study  are  con- 
^     _    ,  sidered  "  graduates.''     Pupils  who  receive 

Our  Graduates:  ,         ,.    ,  .  .  . 

the  diploma  in  music,  or  in  tuning,  or  m 
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both  these,  are  not  considered  graduates  of  the  school, 
unless  they  have  also  finished  the  course  of  study  in  the 
"  literary"  department.  Diplomas  were  first  granted  to 
graduates  as  defined  above,  in  June,  1888.  In  the  nine- 
teen years  from  1888  to  1906  inclusive,  twenty-nine  girls 
and  thirty-nine  boys — a  total  of  sixty-eight  pupils — had 
earned  this  testimonial  to  faithful  and  efficient  work.  It  is 
very  significant  that  during  the  twelve  years  from  1888  to 
1899  inclusive,  while  the  school  was  still  at  Race  Street, 
there  were  but  fourteen  graduates;  while  from  1900  to 
1906  inclusive — the  first  seven  years  at  Overbrook — the 
graduates  numbered  fifty-four.  In  other  words,  four-fifths 
of  all  the  graduates  during  the  past  nineteen  years  have 
graduated  within  the  last  seven  years — a  period  exactly 
coterminous  with  the  coming  of  the  school  to  its  new  home 
— although  these  seven  years  constitute  only  a  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  period  under  consideration. 

For  several  years  records  of  all  these  graduates  have 
been  carefully  kept.  From  the  records  of  the  school,  from 
occasional  correspondence,  from  informa- 
are  Doino  ^l0n    secured    from    time    to    time    by    the 

teachers  and  officers  of  the  school,  and 
from  data  brought  in  by  the  "  field-officer"  reliable  recent 
information  has  been  secured  and  recorded  concerning 
sixty-seven  of  our  sixty-eight  graduates. 

The  occupations  of  the  twenty-nine  girls,  and  the  num- 
bers following  each  are  as  follows: 

Comfortable  circumstances,  at  home  2 

Governess     2 

"  Home   Teacher"    1 

Housework    (in  their  own  homes)    2 

Housekeeping  (married  blind  men)    2 

Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women  1 

Laundry  Work  and  Chair-caning   1 

Massage    1 

Missionary,   City    1 

Students    4 

Teaching :    Schools  for  the  Blind   3 

Kindergarten  (1),  Literary  and  Music  (1),  Sewing 
(0 

Private    (Music)    4 

Girls'  Industrial   School    1 

Unemployed :  Dead   (1),  Invalid   (2)    3 

Unknown    _. 1 

Total  number  graduates   (girls)    29 
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The  condition  of  these  girls  at  present  is  as  follows : 

Doing   well    16 

Not  doing   well    2 

Students    4 

Comfortable  circumstances,  at  home 2 

Invalids     2 

In   Industrial    Home    1 

Dead    1 

Unknown    1 

Total    29 

Nine  (if  the  two  acting  as  governesses  be  included, 
eleven)  of  the  sixteen  girls  who  are  "doing  well"  are 
teaching  in  some  capacity.  Eight  of  the  twenty-nine  earned 
the  diploma  in  music  in  addition  to  the  school  diploma :  of 
these,  five  are  teaching  music  as  a  means  to  a  livelihood; 
one  is  practicing  massage;  one  is  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances at  home ;  and  one  has  died. 

The  thirty-nine  boys  are  occupied  as  follows : 

Bill-posting,  chair-caning,  and  hammock-making  

Broom-making    

Clergyman     

Dependent    2 

Evangelist    

Foreman  Furniture  House  

"  Field  Officer"  and  Teacher  

Grocery  business  with  brother   

Guide  to  blind  man   

Industrial   Home    

Massage    

Peddler  (doing  a  legitimate  business)    

Pianist,  with  small  orchestra    

Planter,   Cotton    

Poultry   business    

Students      7 

Teaching :    Schools  for  the  Blind 4 

Literary  (1),  Music  and  Tuning  (1),  Tuning  (2) 

School  for  the  Blind  and  Organist  1 

Public  School    I 

Private  (Music)  and  Organist  1 

Tuning :  Factory  (3),  Wareroom  (2)   5 

Tutoring,   Private    1 

Useful  at  home   1 

Total   number   graduates    (boys)    39 
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The  condition  of  these  boys  at  present  is  as  follows : 

Doing   well    27 

Not  doing  well    4 

Students    7 

Industrial  Home   1 

Total    39 

Nine — exactly  one-third — of  the  twenty-seven  boys 
"  doing  well"  are  teaching:  four  along  literary  lines;  three, 
music;  two,  tuning.  Seven — approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  number — are  following  some  line  of  business;  if 
those  tuning  pianos  are  included — and  they  may  fairly  be 
classed  as  engaged  in  business — the  number  rises  to  thir- 
teen, or  nearly  one-half  the  entire  number  who  are  "  doing 
well."  Six  of  these  graduates  earned  also  the  diploma  in 
tuning:  of  these,  two  are  teachers  of  tuning  in  other 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  one  is  a  wareroom  tuner ;  three 
are  not  following  tuning  as  a  means  to  a  livelihood.  Three 
others  earned  the  diploma  in  music  in  addition  to  the  school 
diploma,  and  another  the  diplomas  in  both  music  and 
tuning:  three  of  these  four  are  following  music  as  a  pro- 
fession and  they  are  all  very  successful;  the  fourth  is  still 
a  student. 

Eliminating  the  number  of  those  who  are  in  poor  health, 
those  who  have  died,  those  of  whom  we  have  no  recent 

reliable  information,  and  those  who  are 
R  ord"  !  st^   students — these   have   as   yet   had   no 

opportunity,  except  as  students,  to  prove 
their  ability  to  succeed  or  the  want  of  it — 86  per  cent,  of 
the  girls  and  84  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  i.e.,  85  per  cent,  of 
all  graduates  are  succeeding. 

,     ,  ,  During  the  period  under  consideration, 

Records  of  the  .  .  ,  &  \.  ,  „      . 

Holders  of  nme  8lv*s — not      graduates  — have  earned 

Diplomas  in  the    diploma    in    music.      These    girls    are 

Music:  occupied  as  follows: 

Dependent    2 

Housekeeping  (married  a  blind  man)   1 

Industrial  Home   1 

Teaching,  Music  ( Private)    4 

Teaching,  Music  (Private)  and  Housekeeping 1 

Total 9 
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The  condition  of  these  girls  at  present  is  as  follows : 

Doing   well    5 

Not  doing  well   3 

Industrial    Home    I 

Total    9 

Three  of  these  nine  girls  have  married  blind  men — 
former  pupils  of  the  school. 

During  these  nineteen  years,  nine  young 

In  Tuning-  men  wno  are  not  "  graduates"  have  earned 

and  in  Tuning  the  diploma  in  tuning ;    seven,  the  diploma 

and  Music.  jn  mus{c  •    anc[  five  the   diplomas   in   both 

tuning  and  music.    These  twenty-one  young 
men  are  occupied  as  follows: 

Broom-making   (owns  own  shop)    i 

Comfortable  circumstances,  at  home    I 

Industrial   Home    2 

Politician    I 

Storekeeper    (Music)     I 

Teaching:  Schools  for  the  Blind;  Music  (2),  Tuning  (1)  3 

Tuning:  Factory  (3),  Private  (2),  Wareroom  (2)   7 

Tuning,  Chair-caning,  and  Poultry-raising  1 

Unknown    1 

Unemployed:    Dead  (2),  Lazy  (1)   3 

Total    21 

The  condition  of  these  young  men  at  present  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Doing   well    14 

Not  doing  well  2 

Industrial   Home    2 

Dead    2 

Unknown    1 

Total    21 

Six,  i.e.,  two-thirds,  of  the  nine  holding  diplomas  in 
tuning  are  "  doing  well"  as  tuners;  one  has  a  music  store; 
one  is  in  the  Industrial  Home;  and  one  is  in  comfortable 
circumstances  at  home.  Of  the  seven  who  have  received 
the  diploma  in  music,  two  are  teaching  music  and  one 
tuning,  in  other  schools  for  the  blind ;  one  is  conducting 
a  broom-shop  of  his  own ;   one  is  in  the  Industrial  Home ; 
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one  is  too  lazy  to  work;  and  one  has  died.  Of  the  five 
who  received  the  diplomas  in  both  music  and  tuning,  two 
are  doing  well  at  tuning,  one  is  doing  practically  nothing, 
one  has  died,,  and  we  have  no  reliable  information  concern- 
ing the  other. 

Among  the  records  entered  upon  cards  during  the  year 
are  those  of   340   former   pupils — not  graduates — of   the 
school,  of  whom  124  are  women;  216,  men. 
A  list  of  the  several  occupations  in  which 
they    are    engaged    is    interesting    and    is 
printed  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  sug- 
gestive  of   some    lines    of   industry    which 
have  been  found  possible  and  more  or  less  profitable  for 
the  blind. 

The  records  show  the  following  regarding  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  women : 


What  Some  of 
Our  former  Pupils, 
not  Graduates, 
are  Doing. 


Agent,  tea  and  coffee  1 

Agent,  book  1 

At  home   15 

Housekeeper    22 

Housework     11 

Comfortable  circumstances  ...  7 

Box  factory  1 

Bead  work  ^ 3 

Cane-seating    1 

Dependent     8 

Dead     2 

Door-keeper 1 

Evangelist     1 

Factory,  tape   1 

Factory,  helping  in   1 


Feeble-minded     6 

In  "  Home"  for  seeing 2 

Industrial  Home 7 

Invalid 5 

Idler   2 

Masseuse     1 

Musician    3 

Phrenologist    1 

Pianist 1 

Printer     3 

Student    6 

Street  Musician   3 

Teacher   2 

Singer    1 

Unknown    5 


Regarding    their    condition    the    following    has    been 
learned : 


Self-supporting    14 

Partially  self-supporting   16 

Comfortable  circumstances  ...  9 

Students    6 

Useful  at  home    15 

In  "  Home"  for  seeing   2 

Industrial   Home    7 

Invalid     5 

Feeble-minded     6 


County   House    3 

Dependent     5 8 

Idler     2 

Dead     2 

Unknown    5 

Married  seeing  men   6 

Married  blind  men   19 

Married  street  musicians 2 


The  216  boys  and  men  are  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
occupations  which  are  as  follows : 


Amusement  gallery   1 

Broom-maker     8 

Bead  work   1 

Beggar     8 

Carpet,  weaver    8 

Cotton  planter  1 

Coal   office    1 

Coal   dealer    1 

Corn  popper  1 

County    House    6 

County  House  messenger  1 

Chair  caner    7 

Dependent     14 

Dead     11 

Errand  man   1 

Evangelist     5 

Feeble-minded     10 

Farmer     2 

Florist    1 

Farm  hand   2 

Helper  at  home   2 

Huckster     3 

In  "  Home"  for  seeing   3 

Industrial  Home    14 

Insane    1 

Invalid     6 

Laborer    3 

Lumberman    1 


Linguist     1 

Liveryman     1 

Musician    6 

Violinist    2 

Merchant    1 

Masseur     2 

Newsstand    1 

Old   age    1 

Organist    2 

Pianist    4 

Piano  agent   1 

Politician     1 

Patent  Medicines   2 

Peddler    3 

Pensioner    1 

Poultry    4 

Peanut  vender    4 

Piano  tuner    16 

Phrenologist     2 

Retired     5 

Storekeeper  17 

Saloon  keeper   1 

Street  musician  2 

Station  agent  1 

Tea  and  coffee  agent   1 

Teacher  of  music  1 

Maker  of  hammocks  1 

Idler     9 


The  condition  of  these  216  boys  and  men  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows : 


Self-supporting    85 

Partially   self-supporting    2>7 

Comfortably  fixed  at  home   . .     9 

In  "  Home"  for  seeing   3 

Industrial   Home    14 

Invalid     6 

Insane    1 


Feeble-minded     10 

County  charges  7 

Beggar     8 

Idler    9 

Dead     11 

Uncertain    2 

Dependent     14 


"  Home  Teachers"  for  the  adult  blind  and  governesses 
for  blind  children  too  young  or  too  helpless  to  be  in  school 
— -strangely  enough  the  very  antipodes  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  their  homes — are  the 
most  recent  openings  for  our  girls.  One 
of  our  recent  graduates  spent  her  summer 
vacation  as  governess  to  a  little  blind  girl 
in  Virginia.     The  announcement  to  the  assembled  school 


Employment  of 
Some  of  Our 
Recent  Graduates. 
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on  a  November  morning  that  another,  who  had  for  the  past 
year  been  acting  as  governess  to  a  little  Pennsylvania  girl 
without  sight,  had  just  been  appointed  "  Home  Teacher" 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society,  was  greeted 
by  a  round  of  applause  as  genuine  as  it  was  loud  and  pro- 
longed. A  third,  with  a  little  sight,  was  recently  appointed 
a  teacher  in  a  neighboring  school  for  the  blind.  The  field 
for  our  girls  is  enlarging,  and  with  it  our  hopes  and  our 
expectations  for  them. 

The   "  year's   work   at   something   tangibly   practical," 
added  last  year  to  the  course  in  the  boys'  school  and  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Allen  in  his  last  report,  has 
The  First  Year        been    insufficiently    tested    to   warrant   any 
with  the  reliable    conclusions    as    to    its    efficiency. 

Business  Course.  just  t]ie  subjects  that  should  be  included, 
their  relative  values,  the  time  that  should 
be  assigned  to  each,  the  best  manner  of  presenting  them, 
an  effective  combination  of  the  theoretical  and  practical — 
all  these  and  more,  are  questions  that  can  be  determined 
only  by  more  extended  trial  and  close  observation  of 
results.  As  this  work  has  been  the  direct  result  of  courses 
taken  at  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  by  our  boys'  principal  teacher,  Mr.  Cow- 
gill,  he  shall  tell  the  story  of  the  subjects  taught  last  year, 
and  the  results  to  date: 

"  In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  a  year  ago  to  increase  the 
school  curriculum  to  include  more  of  '  ways  and  means'  in 
business,  the  following  subjects  were  added,  making  another 
year's  work  necessary  for  graduation :  English  Literature  and 
Rhetoric,  Economics,  Bookkeeping,  Arithmetic  (reviewed), 
Commercial  Geography,  and  '  The  Science  of  Salesmanship.' 
In  thus  extending  our  literary  course,  we  ranked  English 
Literature  first  in  general  culture.  Hawthorne,  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  and  Lowell  are  revealers  of  humanity.  Still  more  so 
is  Dickens,  Eliot,  and  Shakespeare.  As  a  text,  BlaisdelFs 
Study  of  the  English  Classics  forms  the  basis  of  our  course  in 
Literature.  The  keynote  to  the  whole  is  the  systematic  study 
of  the  texts  of  a  few  standard  authors ;  that  is,  what  they  have 
written  and  not  so  much  about  them.  In  addition  to  this  the 
pupil  is  given  a  connected  idea  of  English  Literature  as  a 
whole — its  origin,  growth,  and  gradual  development;    also  a 
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critical  study  is  made  of  the  various  influences  which  have 
moulded  the  opinions  and  modified  the  actions  of  the  writers 
of  any  particular  period,  based  upon  a  general  knowledge  of 
English  history. 

"  During  the  year — second  semester — the  pupil  studies  and 
appreciates,  through  admirable  translations,  some  of  the  works 
of  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Cicero.  Why 
should  we  not  also  use  the  mother  tongue  to  bring  the  minds 
of  our  pupils  into  actual  touch  with  the  inspiring  writers  of 
antiquity?  Five  half-hour  periods  are  given  to  Literature  each 
week  for  ten  months.  Two  hours  a  week  are  given  to  com- 
position work,  Lockwood  &  Emerson's  Rhetoric  being  fol- 
lowed as  a  text.  All  compositions  are  typewritten.  The 
pupil's  signature  is  hand  written;  the  unsightly  'his  (X) 
mark,  witnessed  by,  etc.,'  is  thus  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  the 
dark  ages  from  which  the  practice  sprang. 

"  Two  classes  are  given  in  Economics :  one  studies  in  the 
simplest  manner  the  fundamental  principles  governing  the 
wants  of  society.  The  texts  used  are  Bullock's  '  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Economics'  and  Thomson's  '  Political  Econ- 
omy'; the  other  class  takes  up  the  various  problems  that  the 
pupil  is  called  upon  to  face  and  solve  in  his  everyday  work. 
Every  young  man  must  get  some  experience,  and  experience 
is  valuable  only  in  proportion  to  its  cost — not  so  much  its  cost 
in  money  as  its  cost  in  effort  and  worry,  and  trial  and  hard- 
ship and  work. 

"  The  '  Science  of  Salesmanship' — Sheldon's  used  as  a 
text — is  very  valuable  for  suggestions  and  inspiration.  These 
'  selling  talks'  are  given  two  hours  each  week,  last  half  of 
year. 

"  Working  in  conjunction  with  these  classes  in  '  Eco- 
nomies' a  review  of  Arithmetic  makes  the  course  still  more 
practical.  The  first  six  months  of  the  year  covers  the  im- 
portant principles,  more  time  being  given  to  profit  and  loss, 
insurance,  discount,  interest,  and  partial  payments.  The  last 
four  months  is  devoted  to  bookkeeping.  '  Modern  Illustrative 
Bookkeeping'  is  the  text  used,  and  supplies  our  needs  most 
admirably. 

"  For  one  hour  throughout  the  year  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy in  all  its  dominating  features  of  commerce  and  industry 
is  strongly  impressed  upon  the  pupil.  An  effort  is  made  to 
connect  cause  and  effect.  In  all  the  subjects  mentioned,  the 
aim  is  to  teach  our  pupils  how  to  meet  and  cope  with  practical 
problems  of  a  business  nature. 

*  "  What  has  been  the  actual  net  result  of  this  vear's  work 


*  "  Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  Oct.,  1907,  p.  95,  a  paper 
read  by  A.  G.  Cowgill  at  the  Ninth  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
American   Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Boston,   1907. 
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will,  no  doubt,  be  asked.  Of  the  actual  work  in  the  field,  at 
home,  it  is  too  early  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions.  Of 
the  seven  boys  who  took  the  work  and  passed  the  examina- 
tions with  good  marks,  two  will  return  to  become  expert  tuners 
and  will  take  the  extra  work  being  planned  for  them  in  busi- 
ness lines.  A  year's  experience  has  taught  us  what  subjects 
are  most  needed  and  the  best  tools  to  work  with.  We  expect 
to  draw  upon  the  two  boys  returning  for  experiences  during 
their  summer  vacation.  Of  the  other  five,  one  is  a  tuner  in  his 
home  town  and  community;  one  a  general  magazine  agent 
with  good  prospects;  another,  living  in  Alabama,  who  is 
most  clever  in  music,  is  teaching  music  and  would  be  a  suc- 
cess in  that  profession,  but  he  is  a  coming  partner  in  whole- 
sale and  retail  grocery,  of  which  his  brother  is  head ;  the 
fourth,  who  has  some  sight,  is  working  in  a  dairy  at  Atlantic 
City,  and  will  have  little  trouble  in  meeting  and  solving  the 
varied  problems  of  earning  a  living.  The  fifth  I  have  not 
heard  from,  but  am  aware  that  he  will  need  a  spur  of  some 
kind  to  keep  abreast  of  his  fellow-graduates." 

An  examination  of  the  several  occupations  followed  by 

the  thirty-nine  boys  and  men  who  hold  the  school  diploma 

and  the  216  who  have  been  pupils  of  the 

Number  of  school  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  shows 

Gra  uates  an  ^  nee(j  £Qr  mSf-ruction  in  modern  business 

rormer  rupus  in 

Business.  methods.      Omitting    from    our    considera- 

tion the  seven  who  are  still  students,  nine- 
teen of  the  remaining  thirty-two  "  graduates,"  or  59  per 
cent.,  are  following  some  occupation  for  which  the  school 
directly  fitted  them:  five  are  teachers  (literary  or  music)  ; 
two  combine  the  teaching  of  music  with  positions  as  church 
organists ;  and  seven  are  piano  tuners  or  teachers  of  tuning. 
An  intimate  knowledge  of  business  methods  is  very  neces- 
sary for  these  fourteen,  but  at  least  five  others,  or  nearly 
16  per  cent,  of  the  thirty-two  graduates  under  considera- 
tion, are  engaged  in  other  lines  of  business  for  which  the 
school  gave  them  no  specific  training.  Here,  then,  are  at 
least  75  per  cent,  of  our  graduates  (boys  only  being  con- 
sidered) who  are  engaged  in  occupations  which  demand 
some  practical  knowledge  of  business  methods.  This  num- 
ber does  not  include  the  clergyman,  the  evangelist,  the 
masseurs,  or  the  one  recorded  as  "  useful  at  home,"  some 
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of  whom  may  with  fairness  be  included,  and  to  all  of  whom 
a  knowledge  of  practical  business  methods  would  be  of 
material  value. 

But  a  study  of  the  occupations  of  216  "  former  pupils/' 
exclusive  of  the  "  graduates,"  makes  still  more  apparent 
the  necessity  for  this  course  in  business.  Omitting  those 
who  have  died,  the  feeble-minded,  the  insane,  the  invalids, 
and  the  decrepit,  seventy,  or  37  per  cent.,  of  the  remaining 
187  are  engaged  in  occupations  for  which  the  school  imme- 
diately fitted  them :  one  is  making  hammocks ;  seven  are 
caning  chairs;  one  is  doing  bead  work;  eight  are  carpet 
weavers;  fifteen  are  musicians  (some  of  whom  are  per- 
formers, some  teachers);  sixteen,  piano  tuners;  and 
twenty-two,  broom-makers.  Practically  all  of  these  would 
be  made  more  efficient  men  by  definite  training  in  business 
methods,  but  at  least  fifty,  or  27  per  cent.,  of  the  187  under 
consideration  are  following  some  kind  of  business  for 
which,  to  be  sure,  their  general  education  and  training 
gave  them  an  excellent  equipment,  but  whom  a  year's  in- 
struction in  business  methods  and  principles  would  have 
enabled  to  become  adjusted  to  their  new  conditions  much 
more  easily  and  with  much  less  loss  of  effort  and  money. 

The  swimming  pool,  whose  construction  had  been  so 
carefully  studied  and  so  eagerly  followed  by  all  our  pupils, 
was  first  used  by  our  boys  on  February  25, 
Swimming  I907-     The  pool,  57  ft.  10  in.  long  by  25 

and  the  ft.  4  in.  wide,  with  a  depth  varying  from 

Swimming  Pool.       ^   ft    to  5  ft    5  jn ^   fr^g  approximately 

56,000  gallons  of  water,  which  at  present 
we  keep  at  a  temperature  of  about  8o°  Fahrenheit.  Each 
class  of  boys  uses  the  pool  at  least  once  a  week.  Twelve  of 
them — for  the  most  part  those  with  some  degree  of  sight — 
had  learned  to  swim  before  the  pool  was  built.  With  the 
assistance  of  these  boys,  and  with  occasional  suggestions 
from  several  of  the  instructors,  twenty-one  have  learned  to 
swim  during  the  six  months  the  pool  has  been  in  use. 
The  girls  have  been  fitted  with  swimming  suits ;   a  few 
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have  already  used  the  pool  several  times.  After  the  holiday 
vacation,  girls'  classes  will  be  organized  and  regularly 
assigned  to  use  the  pool. 

As  a  form  of  exercise  swimming  is  beneficial.  It 
strengthens  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  particularly  those 
of  the  arms,  legs,  and  neck;  it  induces  deep  breathing; 
ordinary  forward  swimming  necessitates  holding  the  head 
erect,  thus  serving  as  a  corrective  to  the  stooping  posture 
so  often  acquired  by  our  pupils.  An  authority  on  athletics 
for  physical  culture  has  said  that  by  learning  different 
styles  of  swimming,  on  back,  on  side,  paddling,  treading 
water,  etc.,  the  swimming  bath  can  be  made  to  give  as 
many  varieties  of  motion  as  the  Swedish  system  of  gym- 
nastics, or  that  can  be  gained  by  the  use  of  every  appliance 
in  the  gymnasium.  Moreover,  as  all  exercise  is  beneficial 
in  proportion  as  the  element  of  play  is  introduced,  the 
value  of  this  form  of  exercise  is  again  apparent.  Besides, 
as  swimming  in  all  its  forms,  whether  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  or  under  it,  floating,  treading  water,  and  diving,  are 
all  done  without  sight  as  well  as  with  it,  the  boy  with  sight 
forgets  that  his  sightless  companion  is,  after  all,  so  very 
different  from  himself,  and  thus  other  ground  common 
to  the  seeing  and  the  blind  is  discerned. 

While  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  school  use  the 

pool  to  some  extent,  the  bowling  alley  is  more  popular 

with  them,  and  is  in  almost  constant  use 

in   their   leisure   hours    during   the   winter 

months. 

But  the  new  swimming  pool  did  not   in  any  degree 

lessen  the  popularity  of  the  athletic  field.    With  the  second 

annual  field  meet  in  view,  nearly  all  our 

°™e .  c™      ,        boys  entered  with  zest  into  training  for  one 

or  more  of  the  scheduled  events.     On  the 

last  Saturday  of  the  term,  the  meet  was  held  and  the  more 

extended  training  enabled  us  to  establish  a  new  record  in 

every  event  save  the  standing  broad  jump:    the  hundred- 
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yards  dash,  which  last  year  was  done  in  12  3-5  seconds,  we 
did  this  year  in  12  seconds;  the  twelve  pound  shot  was  put 
30  ft.  10  in.  this  year,  24  ft.  3  in.  last;  the  running  broad 
jump  was  16  ft.  1  in.  this  year,  15  ft.  4  in.  last;  the  stand- 
ing high  jump  4  ft.  in  lieu  of  3  ft.  10  in. ;  the  hop-step-and- 
jump  25  ft.  4  in.  in  lieu  of  22  ft.  10  in. 

Xext  to  the  opening  of  the  new  swimming  pool,  the 
most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  physical  work  during  the 

past  year  was  the  athletic  contest  between 
Athletic  Contest  the  boys  of  the  Baltimore  School  for  the 
with  the  Blind  and  the  boys  of  our  own  school.     As 

Baltimore  School,      t   was   not  present  at  this  contest,   I   have 

asked  our  Physical  Instructor,  Air.  Van- 
Dewalker,  to  describe  this  first  "  inter-school"  meet : 

"  In  this  contest  each  school  competed  upon  its  own  athletic 
field  at  the  same  hour  of  the  same  day  and  under  the  same 
rules,  which  had  been  previously  agreed  upon.  The  results 
were  compared  by  telegram.  The  events  participated  in  and 
the  records  made  by  our  boys  were  as  follows : 


Ninety  yards  dash  . .   10  4-5  sec. 
Standing  broad  jump   8  ft.  11^  in. 
Standing  high  jump     3  ft.  11  in. 
Shot  put  (12  lbs.)-  30  ft.  5  in. 
Hop-step-and-jump   25  ft. 
Quarter  mile  run     1  min.  19  4-5  sec. 


Baseball  throw  225  ft. 
Hammer    throw 

(12   pounds).  76  ft.  2  in. 
Running   broad 

jump    16  ft.  7  in. 

Half   mile    run.     3  min.  11  4-5  sec. 


"  The  rules  governing  the  events  of  this  contest  were,  with 
very  slight  modifications,  the  same  as  those  which  govern 
events  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union. 

"  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  telegram  from  the  Baltimore 
School,  announcing  the  records  made  by  that  institution,  our 
boys  were  gathered  together  in  the  gymnasium.  As  the 
various  records  were  read  and  compared  with  those  made  by 
our  school,  it  was  found  that  our  longer  period  of  training 
had  enabled  us  to  win  in  all  the  events  except  one. 

"  Words  can  convey  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
scene  that  followed.  The  boys  quickly  collected  an  immense 
heap  of  boxes,  barrels,  and  other  refuse  materials,  and  a  roar- 
ing bonfire  was  the  result.  A  gardener's  cart  appeared  upon 
the  scene  and  several  of  our  instructors  were  given  long  rides 
in  this  springless  vehicle  which  was  pushed  and  pulled  by  as 
many  hands  as  could  be  placed  upon  it.  Cheers,  long  and 
loud,  were  given   for  our  Board  of  Managers,  for  each  in- 
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structor,  for  the  winners  of  the  several  events  of  the  contest, 
and.  for  our  defeated  rivals.  Songs  were  sung  with  great 
enthusiasm.  These  and  other  occurrences  served  to  make  this 
celebration  an  occasion  which  our  school  will  not  soon  forget. 
"  It  is  hoped  that  this  contest,  the  first  of  its  kind  so  far  as 
we  know,  will  lead  to  others  in  the  future  in  which  the  con- 
testants shall  compete  upon  the  same  field  and  under  the  same 
conditions." 

An  entirely  new   feature  of  commencement  week  this 

year  was  the  observance  of  "  Overbrook  Day."     From  two 

until  six  o'clock,  Saturday,   Tune   i  sth.  we 

Overbrook  Day.  ..       -  ,  ,  {      \         _    J 

were  at  home  to  our  friends.  Inspection 
of  pupils  at  work  in  the  class-rooms  for  an  hour  was  fol- 
lowed by  twenty  minutes  of  music  in  the  auditorium.  For 
the  next  half  hour  sports  in  the  athletic  field  were  the  centre 
of  interest,  which  then  shifted  to  the  gymnasium  where 
twenty  minutes  were  utilized  in  various  physical  exercises. 
Swimming  and  diving  from  the  "  diving-chute"  and  the 
"  spring-board"  in  the  recently  built  swimming  pool  held 
the  centre  of  the  stage  until  five  o'clock  came — the  hour  set 
for  "  refreshments."  The  day  was  beautiful,  our  friends 
came  out  in  large  numbers,  the  teachers  and  officers  were 
on  the  qui  vive  to  do  their  full  duty  as  hosts  and  hostesses, 
the  pupils  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and 
did  their  parts  well.  Altogether  our  first  "  Overbrook  Day" 
was  a  pronounced  success. 

The  sixty-minute  bi-weekly  teachers'  meetings,  begun 
in  1902  by  Mr.  Allen,  have  been  held  as  usual  during  the 
_    ,     ,  _.    .        year.      The  papers  presented   and  filed   in 

Teachers    Meetings.  .         M 

our  special  library  have  been  these : 

The  Outlook  for  Our  Girls,  by  Miss  Edith  M.  Manning. 

Social  Life  of  the  Blind,  by  Miss  Lucina  Walt. 

Domestic    Science — Report   of   three   years'    work,   by    Miss 
Eliza  M.  Ross. 

Psychology  of  Sense  Perception,  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Latimer. 

Origin,  Aims  and  Results  of  our  American  Institutions,  by 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bingham. 

The   Education  of  the   Blind   as   a   Profession,   by  Mr.   H. 
Randolph  Latimer,  of  the  Baltimore  School  for  the  Blind. 

Day  Schools  vs.  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  by  Miss  Elsie  G. 
Howard. 
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Perception  Training — a  translation  from  Alexander  Mell's 
"  Handbuch  des  Blindenwesens."  by  The  Misses  Embree. 

A  History  of  Kindergarten  Work  in  Schools  for  the  Blind, 
by  Mrs.  Carolina  L.  Barber,  formerly  a  teacher  in  our  kinder- 
garten. 

These  meetings  I  consider  of  very  great  value  to  all 
our  teachers — most  valuable  to  those  who  prepare  the 
papers.  The  result  of  the  past  five  years'  work  is,  without 
doubt,  a  corps  of  teachers  far  better  informed  upon  the 
history  of  the  education  of  the  blind  and  the  special  prob- 
lems our  work  presents  than  is  usual  in  our  schools. 

Among  the  notable  events  of  the  year  in  the  forward 
movement  for  the  blind  is  the  founding  of  two  magazines, 
devoted  exclusively  to  their  welfare. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Ziegler,  widow  of 
William  Ziegler,  of  Arctic  Exploration  fame,  The  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
The  Ziegler  issued  monthly  since  March,  1907.     About 

Magazine  for  the  seven  thousand  copies — some  in  American 
BIind-  Braille,    some   in   New   York   Point — have 

been  mailed  each  month  to  as  many  blind 
readers,  the  only  cost  for  subscription  being  the  nominal 
sum  of  ten  cents  per  annum  to  secure  its  carriage  through 
the  mails  as  second-class  matter.  This  is  a  magazine  of 
about  forty-eight  pages,  containing  current  events,  short 
stories,  humorous  matter,  poetry,  and  other  matter  of  gen- 
eral interest.  One  result  of  this  singularly  wise  charity  has 
been  a  sudden  and  rapid  increase  in  the  circulation  of 
embossed  books  by  the  libraries  for  the  blind.  Scores  of 
blind  men  and  women,  who  have  until  now  resisted  the 
advice  and  entreaties  of  friends  that  they  learn  to  read 
some  form  of  tangible  writing,  find  their  desire  to  read 
the  Ziegler  Magazine  sufficient  incentive  to  make  them 
eager  to  learn.  We  have  embossed  the  plates  for  the 
Braille  edition,  and  are  still  doing  so.  This  work  has 
reduced  somewhat  the  output  for  the  past  year  of  our  print- 
ing office,  but  the  wide  circulation  of  the  magazine  has,  I 
am  confident,  enabled  us  to  benefit  a  larger  circle  of  sight- 


less  readers  than  we  would  have  reached  through  our  usual 
routine. 

Of  almost  equal  significance  was  the  appearance  in  the 
following  month  of  the  "  Outlook  for  the  Blind'' — "  A 
Quarterly  Record  of  the  Progress  and  Wel- 
f   %  URr°ri  ^are  °^  ^e  Blind,"  published  by  the  Massa- 

chusetts Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Blind,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Francis  J.  Campbell. 
Many  of  those  most  vitally  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  this  country  felt  that  the  discontinuance  of 
"  The  Mentor"  was  a  distinct  loss  to  our  work.  During  its 
brief  existence — the  first  number  was  published  in  Jan- 
uary, 1 89 1,  the  last  in  December,  1894 — some  very  signifi- 
cant problems  were  ably  discussed  in  its  columns  by  men 
and  women  thoroughly  competent  to  speak  upon  the  sub- 
jects they  essayed  to  treat.  We  educators  of  the  blind 
need  a  publication  in  which  there  may  be  free  discussion  of 
the  many  problems  associated  with  our  work — an  organ 
for  the  interchange  of  opinion  upon  the  questions  which 
so  vitally  concern  the  education  of  blind  youth.  If  the 
three  numbers  that  have  already  appeared  are  an  earnest 
of  what  the  magazine  is  to  be,  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
should  be  given  all  the  moral  and  financial  support  neces- 
sary to  success  by  all  the  organized  forces  working  for  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

The  first  view  of  our  swimming  pool  that  has  appeared 
is  the  frontispiece  of  the  July  number,  which  contains  four- 
teen other  views  of  our  buildings,  cloisters,  and  pupils 
engaged  in  our  various  athletic  sports. 

The  employment  of  additional  help  in  the  office  has 
made  possible  the  arranging,  binding,  and  cataloguing  of 

the  special  library  which  Mr.  Allen  and  his 
Arranging,  Binding,  predecessors  had  been  collecting  for  several 
a"  ,  aao8lun8  years.  This  work  had  been  definitely 
Special  Library.        planned  some  time  ago ;   but  the  additional 

work  entailed  in  building  the  new  school 
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plant  and  in  moving  out  to  Overbrook  had  interrupted  it. 
The  result  was  that  the  material — excellent  as  it  was — 
having  never  been  available  for  ready  reference,  had  been 
but  little  used.  Files  of  reports  of  schools  for  the  blind — 
more  particularly  our  American  schools,  but  many  Euro- 
pean institutions  as  well — in  many  cases  incomplete,  were, 
so  far  as  possible,  completed  and  bound.  Reports  of  insti- 
tutions and  societies  working  in  any  way  for  the  blind, 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  which  had  lain  for  years  in 
dark  corners  and  in  inaccessible  places,  were  brought  out 
to  the  light,  bound,  and  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  special 
reference  library.  Special  reports  and  occasional  papers — 
many  of  them  long  since  out  of  print,  and  some  of  them 
as  valuable  as  they  are  rare — were  likewise  added  to  the 
shelves  of  a  technical  library  whose  value  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  thereby.  The  files  of  the  proceedings  of  associa- 
tions and  conventions  of  educators  of  the  blind  and  of  any 
and  all  workers  in  their  behalf  were  completed,  wherever 
possible,  and  bound.  All  these  were  catalogued  on  cards 
by  author  and  by  subject.  Our  teachers  have  already  made 
considerable  use  of  this  material :  now  that  it  has  been 
made  more  serviceable,  they  will  undoubtedly  make  more 
use  of  it  for  future  work.  While  the  list  of  books  is  small, 
we  have  the  nucleus  of  a  splendid  working  reference 
library  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Encouraged  by  their  former  successes  in  giving  ora- 
torios, the  school  chorus  sang  Handel's  "  Judas  Maccabeus" 
The  Oratorio  this  at  Musical  Fund  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
Year— Handel's  Washington's  birthday.  In  the  opinion  of 
"Judas  Maccabeus". musjc  critics,  this  effort  fully  sustained  the 
high  standard  already  set  by  our  former  performances. 
Not  content  with  their  laurels  already  won,  they  are  now 
learning  "  Samson" — the  choruses  of  which  have  already 
been  embossed — which  they  will  give  probably  some  time 
in  March. 

The  changes  in  the  teaching  corps  this  year  have  been 


such  as  to  necessitate  more  readjustment  of  work  than  is 

usual.      In    December    Mr.    Charles    F.    J. 
anges  m  t  e  Keller,  our  band  master  since  1885,  died  at 

his  home  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Allen  said 
of  him,  "  He  was  a  faithful  and  energetic  instructor  and 
his  memory  will  be  cherished  by  his  very  many  blind  pupils, 
past  and  present."  As  it  was  felt  that  a  school  like  ours 
could  not  profitably  conduct  two  musical  organizations  like 
a  chorus  and  a  band,  as  each  demanded  much  time  and 
energy  in  concerted  work  in  order  to  produce  first-class 
results,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  discontinue  the  band 
and  concentrate  all  our  effort  upon  the  chorus.  The  dis- 
continuance of  the  band  has  made  possible  some  readjust- 
ments of  work  which  had  already  been  felt  to  be  desirable 
and  necessary.  For  some  time  the  music  department  has 
been  asking  for  more  help.  Mr.  Ervin's  time,  instead  of 
being  divided  between  tuning  and  teaching  music,  is  now 
devoted  entirely  to  the  latter.  Our  teacher  of  cane-seating, 
Mr.  Bausch,  who  had  studied  tuning  while  a  pupil  of  the 
school,  has  been  made  instructor  in  tuning.  Mr.  Bausch 
and  Mr.  Hardman  divide  the  responsibility  of  the  cane 
shop  between  them.  Miss  Dunning's  return  to  her  work 
made  Miss  Crandall's  services  unnecessary  except  for  our 
girls'  gymnasium  classes.  As  these  classes  meet  only  two 
days  a  week,  and  as  we  have  no  room  for  a  resident  teacher, 
Mrs.  May  D.  Summers  (who  was  Miss  May  D.  Small)  has 
been  employed  as  non-resident  gymnasium  teacher  for  the 
girls'  school.  Mrs.  Summers  is  not  inexperienced  in  our 
work,  as  she  was  previously  employed  for  nine  years — first 
as  a  teacher  in  the  literary  department,  later,  as  teacher  of 
calisthenics  in  the  girls'  school,  where  she  secured  excellent 
results. 

.    We  regret  to  record  the  death  last  October  of  Miss 
Lucina  Walt,  teacher  of  reed,  raffia,  bead  work,  knitting, 

and  crocheting  in  the  girls'  school.  Soon 
Meat    °  .  after  finishing  her  work  as  a  pupil  of  the 

school  in  1874,  Miss  Walt  was  made  care- 
taker of  the  younger  children,  and  about   1883  she  was 
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appointed  to  the  position  she  held  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
"  Miss  Walt  has  been  not  only  a  good  teacher,"  writes  Mr. 
Allen,  "  but  a  strong,  loyal  woman,  whose  influence  Over- 
brook  appreciates;   and  her  place  will  be  hard  to  fill." 

The  places  made  vacant  by  the  resignations  of  the  house- 
mothers, Miss  Katherine  P.  Black  and  Mrs.  Sarah  H. 
Johnson,  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Ellen 
N.  Trull  and  Miss  Eliza  Mears. 

Within  the  twelve  months  ending  De- 
Printing  Office.  ceniber   ist,   1907,  the  following  work  was 
done  in  our  printing  office : 

Large  plates  embossed   1,008 

Small  plates  embossed    526 

Medium  plates  embossed   176 

Large  sheets  printed   5,080 

Medium   sheets   printed    4,030 

Small  sheets  printed    5,215 

Interpointed  sheets  printed   6,640 

Alphabet  sheets  printed    2,200 

Number  of  different  books  and  pamphlets  embossed  in  brass  . .  10 

Number  of  pamphlets  fastened  in  covers  here  300 

Number  of  books  collated  here  and  bound  outside  20 

Number  of  large  sheets  written  by  hand  2,200 

Number  of  small  sheets  written  by  hand   J$2 

Number  of  title  pages  written  by  hand  34 

Number  of  girls  employed  in  writing  Braille   2 

Amount  of  money  paid  girls  and  press  boys  $91-54 

The  titles  of  the  works  of  which  plates  were  made  are : 

Composition  and  Rhetoric  for  Higher  Schools. 

The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  from  "  The  Spectator." 

The  Science  of  Successful  Salesmanship. 

Supplementary  Matter  for  Classes  in  Business  Law. 

Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping — Introductory  Course. 

Specifications  for  the  Swimming  Pool  Building. 

The  Physical  Education  of  the  Blind. 

A  Bachelor's  Christmas. 

The  Training  of  the  Human  Plant. 

The  Government  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Choruses  of  Handel's  Oratorio  of  Samson. 
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Outline  maps  of: 

Pennsylvania. 

Northern  Group  of  the  United  States. 
Two  Political  Maps  of  North  America. 
One  Physical  Map  of  North  America. 
The  Swimming  Pool. 


STATISTICS. 

BOYS  GIRLS        TOTAL 

Resident  at  last  report   106  106  212 

Admitted     16  18  34 

Population  of  the  year   122  124  246 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 100  101  201 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  27  were  from  Pennsylvania ; 
4  from  Delaware ;  2  from  New  Jersey ;  1  from  New  York. 
Of  those  in  attendance  during  the  year,  203  were  partly 
supported  by  Pennsylvania  (thirty-four  counties  repre- 
sented) ;  20  by  New  Jersey;  8  by  Delaware;  and  the 
remainder  by  the  Institution  or  by  friends. 

Causes  of  Blindness  of  those  Admitted: — Con- 
genital, 14 ;  Conjunctivitis,  1 ;  Iritis,  1 ;  Meningitis,  3 ; 
Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  8 ;  Optic  Atrophy,  3 ;  Scarlet 
Fever,  1 ;    Traumatism,  3. 

Nativity: — Pennsylvania,  23;  other  states,  10;  foreign 
born,  1. 

Relatives  Blind: — One  boy  has  a  mother  with  de- 
fective sight — an  Albino.  One  boy  had  a  mother  with 
defective  sight,  a  grandfather  (maternal)  and  two  uncles 
(maternal)  who  were  blind.  One  boy  had  a  mother  who 
was  blind  in  one  eye,  and  has  a  brother  with  only  partial 
sight.  One  girl  has  a  brother  who  is  partially  blind.  One 
girl  has  a  brother  and  a  sister  who  are  partially  blind.  One 
girl  has  a  second  cousin  (paternal)  who  is  blind. 

Health  : — During  the  year  we  had  one  moderately 
severe  case  of  diphtheria  and  three  light  cases  of  scarlet 
fever;  all  of  these  were  promptly  isolated  in  our  separate 
hospital  building.  We  had,  during  the  winter,  a  number  of 
cases  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  grippe  and  tonsilitis, 
but  nothing  of  a  serious  nature.     Early  in  the  spring  we 
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had  several  cases  of  chicken-pox  among  our  kindergarten 
children.     But  in  all  of  these  different  outbreaks  we  were 

able  to  isolate  and  control  the  spread  of  disease  and  no 
serious  results  followed. 

Necrology  : — There   has   been   one  death :     Hermann 

Stoerrle,   aged   22  years,   who  died  at  the  Institution  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  brain. 

Literary  Department. 

boys        girls      total 

Kindergarten     21  20  41 

Reading     84  84  168 

Pencil   Writing   14  30  44 

Writing    (Braille)    84  51  135 

Spelling     84  84  168 

Language    84  51  135 

Grammar     73  23  96 

Rhetoric     23  23 

Literature     23               7  30 

Latin    28  5  33. 

German      17  17 

Number     11  48  59 

Arithmetic    73  23  96 

Algebra     11                7  18 

Geometry    9                5  14 

Geography    64  48  112 

History    70  74  144 

Current    News    84  84 

Nature  Work   18  48  66 

Physiology    18  13  31 

Physics    16  16 

Physical   Geography    7                4  11 

Civics    15  15 

Modeling    29  29 

Drawing    18  67  85 

Manual  Training. 

Sloyd    50  50 

Cane     48  20  68 

Broom-making    22  22 

Carpet-weaving     6  6 

Beadwork     12  15  27 

Crocheting    20  20 

Knitting     70  70 

Hand-sewing    74  74 

Machine-sewing    38  3§ 

Reedwork     20  20 

Domestic    Science    15  15 
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GIRLS 

TOTAL 

35 

73 

3 

8 

16 

14 

23 

84 

168 

5 

43 

15 

1 

Music  Department.  boys 

Piano    38 

Organ    5 

Band     16 

Singing   (Vocal  Culture)    9 

Chorus   Singing    84 

Harmony    38 

Tuning     15 

Violin    I 

Physical  Training. 
Gymnastics     S3  81  164 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us: 

A  friend,  for  eighteen  season  tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

The  Chorus  of  the  Grace  Baptist  Temple,  for  concert  tickets. 

The  Misses  Ward,  Clanton,  Michael,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee,  for  an 
entertainment  at  the  school. 

Mr.  Paul  Kreutzpointner,  for  a  talk  to  the  school. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  for  an  address  to  the  school  on  "  James- 
town." 

Mr.  Owen  L.  Stratton,  for  a  program  of  classical  songs  and  music 
on  the  Victor  Talking  Machine. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  for  a  reading  from  "  Tillie ;  a  Men- 
nonite  Maid." 

Magistrate  James  E.  Gorman,  for  an  address  to  the  school. 

Mr.  Rollo  F.  Maitland,  for  an  organ  recital  at  the  school. 

The  Century  Company,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  The  Training 
of  the  Human  Plant." 

Miss  Kate  Crumpton,  for  a  donation  of  an  autoharp. 

Mr.  Edmond  Privat,  for  an  address  to  the  school  on  Esperanto. 

Mr.  Burton  T.  Scales  and  the  members  of  the  Penn  Charter 
Musical  Clubs,  for  a  musical  entertainment  at  the  school. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Johnson,  for  a  talk  to  the  school  on  "  The  Diplomat, 
His  Origin  and  Duty." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

OLIN  H.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 
December  12,  1907. 
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LIST    OK    PUPILS 

December  ist,  1907. 


FROM   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Accession  D\J-    o. 

No.  Names.  Received.  Counties. 

2096  Alleman,  Ira  Robert 1907  Philadelphia. 

2053  Barnett,  Fred.  M., 1906  Franklin. 

2012  Bastian,  Reuben  J., 1905  Lehigh. 

2049  Berninger,  Percy  E-, 1906  Columbia. 

2104  Bickel,  Leroy  A., 1907  Delaware 

1900  Billstein,  Ralph, 1903  Philadelphia. 

1907  Bloom,  William  C, 1903  Philadelphia. 

2103  Bocella,  Louis 1907  Philadelphia. 

2089  Bollinger,  George  W., 1907  Perry. 

2045  Boyle,  Cornelius, 1906  Philadelphia. 

1903  Bradford,  Allyn  M., 1903  Philadelphia. 

1936  Brown,  Albert  Edward, 1903  Philadelphia. 

2031  Burchfield,  John  W., 1905  Blair. 

2087  Burritt.  Howard  B., 1907  Philadelphia. 

1846  Butz,  Edwin" P., 1901  Northampton. 

2008  Catto,  Humbert, 1905  Philadelphia. 

2090  Chamberlain,  George  P., 1907  Montgomerj\ 

1829  Clouser,  Harry  L., 1901  Chester. 

2030  Connors,  Clarence  E., 1905  Susquehanna. 

191  o  Diezel,  Harold  C, 1903  Philadelphia. 

2057  Ditzler,  Henry  M., 1906  Montour. 

2059  Dunn,  Matthew  A., ,    .    .    .  1906  Allegheny. 

2064  Edeline,  William  H., 1906  Philadelphia. 

1874  Eichenberger,  Henry  M., 1902  Philadelphia. 

1713  Finnegan,  James, 1897  Philadelphia. 

2054  Finnegan,  Joseph  P., 1906  Philadelphia. 

1945  George,  John  H., 1904  Bucks. 

1826  Grant,  Francis  P., 1901  Chester. 

2100  Graves,  Francis  F., 1907  Lackawanna. 

1832  Gulish,  Abraham, 1901  Philadelphia. 

1922  Haggerty,  Gerald, 1903  Philadelphia. 

2097  Hartman,  Harry  C., .    .  1907  Franklin. 

1875  Heickhaus,  Robert, 1902  Philadelphia. 

1942  Henahan,  Edward, 1904  Luzerne. 

1817  Henry,  Edward  Leo, 1901  Lackawanna. 

2002  Hepler,  John, 1905  Luzerne. 

2041  Herr,  Franklin  B., 1906  Lancaster. 

1735  Heyse,  John  S., 1897  Montgomery. 

195 1  Hine,  Merritt  W., 1904  Sullivan. 

2065  Hoehl,  Albert  C, 1906  Philadelphia. 

1849  Howard,  Harold  DeV., 1901  McKean. 

19S3  Hummel,  Raymond  E., 1904  Schuylkill. 

1891  Jones,  Clarence, 1903  Luzerne. 

1734  Kanne,  Raymond  C, 1897  Philadelphia. 

2075  Kimball,  Lester  Claud, 1906  Susquehanna. 

1941  Knecht,  William, 1904  Carbon. 

1795  Krutko,  John, 1900  Luzerne. 

1S61  Kurtz,  Martin  L., 1902  Berks. 

2079  Latch,  Albert  J.,      1907  Philadelphia. 
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Accession 

No.  Names  Received.  Countie*. 

2018  Lawrence,  Harry  F. , 1905  Northampton. 

2040  Layman,  Dewey, 1906  Franklin. 

1972  Lippincott,  Jesse  O., 1904  Philadelphia. 

1995  Longenecker,  Grant  H., 1905  Dauphm. 

1947  Loney,  Philip  F., 1904  Philadelphia. 

2052  McClenaghan,  Wm.  H., 1906  Philadelphia. 

1883  McLaughlin,  Francis, 1902  Philadelphia. 

2101  Miley,  Scott, 1907  Lancaster. 

1892  Miller,  E.  Earle, 1903  Lycoming. 

1779  Mullin,  Daniel  Howard, 1899  Schuylkill. 

1894  Mummey,  George  R., 1903  Luzerne. 

2038  Niver,  Frank  G., 1906  Potter. 

1961  Odenath,  Frank  F., 1904  Philadelphia. 

1586  Page,  Stewart  W., 1893  Juniata. 

1807  Paliukaitis,  Charles, 1900  Luzerne. 

1932  Pass,  Francis, 1903  Montgomery. 

1925  Perry,  Kenneth  W.,    .    .        1903  Luzerne. 

1865  Proctor,  Joseph  H., 1902  Philadelphia. 

1917  Rambler,  Leonard, 1903  Dauphin. 

2102  Robbins,  Henry  Griffith, 1907  Northampton. 

1999  Rodkey,  Earl  W., 1905  Dauphin. 

1764  Schmidhamer,  Joseph, 1899  Blair. 

1882  Seran,  Frederick  W., 1902  Philadelphia. 

1984  Sheetz,  Henry  M., 1904  Berks. 

1864  Sherwin,  Samuel  M., 1902  Philadelphia. 

2042  Stauffer,  Solomon 1906  Berks. 

2020  Swinburn,  Lester  E., 1905  Philadelphia. 

1966  Timperlake,  Charles  A., 1904  York. 

2056  Tinsley,  William  Sheridan, ,  1906  Philadelphia. 

2081  Venney,  James  E., 1907  Philadelphia. 

1923  Volovick,  Morris,        1903  Philadelphia. 

2066  Ward,  George  E-, 1906  Philadelphia. 

2015  Weidert,  Bernard  W., 1905  Elk. 

2099  White,  George  S., 1907  Philadelphia. 

1884  Whitesell,  Oscar  E., 1902  Luzerne. 

1958  Williams,  Archibald, 1904  Luzerne. 

1915  Wolfgang,  Ralph  T., .  1903  Blair. 

1869  Wonderly,  Eli  Frank, 1902  Chester. 

2074  Yeager,  Howard  E., 1906  Northampton. 


FROM   OTHER  STATES. 

Names.  Received.  States. 

1977  Alexander,  James  Clarence,      1904  Delaware. 

2071  Briner,  Edward  C, 1906  New  Jersey, 

208 S  Copeland,  James  M.,      1907  Delaware. 

1878  Ferdon,  Alonzo  W., 1902  NewT  Jersey. 

1992  Hayes,  Lewis,   ....        .......  1904  New  Jersey. 

2088  Hicks,  Gordon, 1907  New  York. 

1768  Irvin,  Norwood  A., 1899  New  Jersey. 

2029  Kaweeski.  Alexander, 1905  New  Jersey. 

2006  Munis,  Raymond, ...  1905  Delaware. 

2005  Pierce,  Paul  L-, 1905  Delaware. 

1839  Siebert,  Frederick  E., 1901  New  Jersey 

2058  Stephens,  John  S.,       1906  Iowa. 

2024  Stults,  Edward  R 1905  New  Jersey. 

2051  Willson,  William  S., 1906  New  Jersey. 
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STANDING     BROAD    JUMP 

Overbrook  Record,  q  ft.  5%  in. 


Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 

OVKRBROOK,    P\. 


HOP,     STEP,     AND    JUMP 

Overbrook  Record,  2b  ft.  2  in. 


GIRLS. 

Accession 

No.  Names.  Received.  Counties. 

i960  Allison,  Lulu  C 1904  Philadelphia. 

2000  Antonson,  Dora  R.,     ...        1905  McKean. 

201 1  Bach,  Pauline  E., 1905  Lehigh. 

2077  Benedik,  Emma, 1907  Luzerne. 

1998  Biehl,  Birdella  R., 1905  Berks. 

2001  Billings,  Amy, 1905  Philadelphia. 

1745  Bowers,  Elizabeth  M., 1898  York. 

1697  Bruckner,  Emma  E.  F., 1896  Philadelphia. 

1793  Buck,  Ruth  M., 1899  Philadelphia. 

1802  Byers,  Edna  L., 1900  McKean. 

2093  Casey,  Rose,      1907  Lackawanna. 

1855  Caulfield,  Genevieve 1902  Philadelphia. 

1962  Chrustowski,  Rosie, 1904  Berks. 

2067  Clendenning,  Mary, 1906  Delaware. 

2039  Cohen,  Reba,        1906  Lancaster. 

1924  Colgrove,  Niana 1903  Potter. 

1830  Connelly,  Ann,      ...        1901  Lackawanna. 

1982  Dunsmore,  Catherine  E., 1904  Delaware. 

1980  Eaglen,  Hazel  B., 1904  Washington. 

1997  Edwards,  Alberta, 1905  Lackawanna. 

1897  Edwards,  Elsie  R., 1903  Philadelphia. 

1994  Evans,  Mabel  C, 1904  Lebanon. 

193S  Friend,  Ida  S., 1904  Carbon. 

1813  George,  Goldie  P., 1901  Bedford. 

1833  Glanz,  Sarah  C, 1901  Lehigh. 

1757  Grabowski,  Sophia, 1898  Luzerne. 

2033  Grant,  Pearle  E., 1905  Northampton. 

2022  Guth,  Emma, 1905  Philadelphia. 

2055  Hain,  Marguerite  L., 1906  Berks. 

1 88 1  Hall,  Dora, 1902  Philadelphia. 

1721  Ham,  Sarah,      1897  Northampton. 

2076  Hine,  Mabel  L-, 1906  Sullivan. 

2078  Hinkel,  Lillian  M., 1907  Berks. 

1913  Horner,  Gussie  M., 1903  Philadelphia. 

1948  Hiittner,  Florence  M., 1904  Philadelphia. 

1801  Hyland,  Catherine, 1900  Philadelphia. 

J777  Jones,  Ethel  E., 1899  Lackawanna. 

1831  Kaiser,  Ada  A 1901  Schuylkill. 

2044  Kelly,  Genevieve, 1906  Lackawanna. 

1959  Krulak,  Yetta, 1904  Philadelphia. 

1965  Kulp,  Bessie  E., 1904  Philadelphia. 

1979  Leib,  Ruth  D., 1904  Philadelphia. 

1890  Leonard.   Mabel, 1902  Philadelphia. 

1930  Levine.  Bertha,     ...       1903  Philadelphia. 

1904  Locuson,  Agnes  S.,      1903  Philadelphia. 

2043  Lowry,  Margaret  F., 1906  Philadelphia. 

2086  Lybrand,  Christiana, 1907  Philadelphia. 

1784  Manbeck,  Margaret, 1899  Berks. 

2082  Mansfield.  Nora  I., 1907  Northampton. 

2028  Mazicha.  Veronica, ...    , 1905  Luzerne. 

2035  McClellan,  Helen  G 1905  Lehigh. 

1859  McCollin,  Frances, 1902  Philadelphia. 

19 1 9  McGuirk,  Margaret, 1903  Cambria. 

1988  Molineux,  Emma  Belle, 1904  Philadelphia. 

2098  Morley,  Marie, 1907  Philadelphia. 

1873  Morris,  Edith  H., 1902  Philadelphia. 

1978  Moses,  Venna  Grace, 1904  Clearfield. 

2092  Murray,  Rhea  T., 1907  Lackawanna. 

2062  Ochs,  Anna  M., 1906  Lackawanna. 
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Accession 

No.                  Names.                                                                Received.  Counties. 

1933     Pass,  Grace  E., 1903  Montgomery. 

1758     Phillips,  Arline, 1898  Luzerne. 

2017     Phillips,  Stella 1905  Lackawanna. 

1844    Price,  Ida  E-, 1901  Philadelphia. 

2032     Prior,  Gertrude  C, 1905  Lancaster. 

1976    Reager,  Edith  E., 1904  Berks. 

1786    Rebok,Mary  E., 1899  Cumberland. 

1989    Reichert,  Olivia  Y., 1904  Berks. 

2094  Rex,  Gertrude  P., 1907  Schuylkill. 

2007     Rcddy,  Mary  Ida, 1905  Philadelphia. 

1996    Saalfeld,  Anna, 1905  Philadelphia. 

1944    Sabo,  Lena, 1904  Schuylkill. 

2004     Sears,  Ida  May, 1905  Philadelphia. 

2050    Shay,  Helen  A., 1906  Blair. 

1805     Shel ton,  Elizabeth  T 1900  Delaware. 

1914    Shute,  Laura  A. , 1903  Chester. 

1981     Smay,  Lily, .  1904  Cambria. 

2023     Sossi,  Doshi, 1905  Philadelphia. 

181 1     Terwilliger,  Lettie  E- , 1900  Tioga. 

1986    Trask,  Mildred  E., 1904  Potter. 

1928    Trask,  Winifred, 1903  Potter. 

2080    Van  Gorder,  Romayne  E., 1907  Lackawanna. 

2014    Weidert,  Ruth  C, 1905  Elk. 

2063    Weiss,  Florence  E., 1906  Lehigh. 

2072     Williams,  Margaret, 1906  Philadelphia. 

1789    Winkel,  Edith  M., 1899  Schuylkill. 

1911     Wonderly,  Elizabeth  R., 1903  Chester. 

FROM  OTHER  STATES. 

Names.                                                        Received.  States. 

1696     Biddle,  Susannah, 1896  New  Jersey. 

2084    Burrows,  Marion  C, 1907  New  Jersey. 

2095  Bye,  Helen  E., 1907  Delaware. 

1823     Doman,  Josephine 1901  Delaware. 

1798     Donnelly,  Roberta, 1900  New  Jersey. 

2307     Hughes,  Mabel  M., 1905  New  Jersey. 

2009    Jones,  Jeanette, 1905  New  Jersey. 

2083     Knight,  Nettie 1907  New  Jersey. 

1993     Mathis,  Elsie  M., 1904  New  Jersey. 

2091     Wilkinson,  Helen  E., 1907  Delaware. 

1909    Wisser,  Ada  V., 1903  New  Jersey. 

1908     Wisser,  Augusta  V., 1903  New  Jersey. 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  above  list : 

Boys 102 

Girls 98 

200 
Average  Age  of  the  Above  Pupils. 

Boys 14  years  and  2  months. 

Girls 13  years  and  6  months. 


HOME  INMATES. 

Admitted  Received  into 

Names.                                                           as  pupils.  the  Home. 

Boyer,  Emma, 1854  1863 

Gutzlaff,  Fanny, 1843  185 1 

Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D., 1861  1869 
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States. 
Pennsylvania. 
China. 
China. 


SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONCERT 

of  Pupils  of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA    SCHOOL   FOR   THE    BLIND 

Under  the  Direction  of  MR.  D.  D.  WOOD, 

assisted  by 

Mrs.  David  D.  Wood,  Miss  L.  Mabel  Landis, 

Mr.  Charles  Manypenny,  Dr.  G.  Conquest  Anthony, 

and  by  the 

Philadelphia  Orchestra, 

Conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schmitz 

At  the  MUSICAL  FUND  HALL,  Philadelphia 


Friday   Evening,   February   22d,    1907 


PROGRAM 

Handel's  Oratorio  of    "Judas  Maccabeus" 


"Judas  Maccabeus"  tells  the  story  of  the  Jewish  rebellion  against 
the  tyranny  of  Antiochus,  the  King  of  Syria,  his  defeat  and  the  return 
of  the  victors  to  Jerusalem,  after  conquering  hostile  forces  sent  against 
them  by  other  foes  through  the  generalship  of  their  intrepid  leader, 
Judas.  It  contains  some  of  Handel's  most  spirited  choruses,  among 
them  the  universally  known  "  See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes,"  as 
well  as  a  number  of  his  finest  airs,  e.g.,  "  Sound  the  Alarm,"  "  From 
Mighty  Kings,"  "  Arm,  Arm  Ye  Brave,"  and  the  lovely  duets  "  Come, 
Ever  Smiling  Liberty"  and  "  O  Lovely  Peace." 

"  Judas  Maccabeus"  was  first  produced  in  1747,  having  been  written 
by  the  command  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  celebrate  the  return 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  after  the  victory  of  Colloden  in  1746. 

The  oratorio  was  performed  thirty-six  times  during  Handel's  life, 
ranking  with  "  The  Messiah"  and  "  Samson,"  in  the  estimation  of  the 
English  audiences.  The  choruses,  "  Fallen  is  the  Foe"  and  "  We  Wor- 
ship God,"  are  masterpieces  of  counterpoint.  The  chorus,  "  See  the 
Conquering  Hero  Comes,"  was  transferred  from  "  Joshua"  to  this 
oratorio.  The  air,  "  Wise  Men  Flattering,"  and  the  chorus,  "  Sion 
Now,"  were  introduced  several  years  after  its  first  performance.  The 
oratorio  was  sung  in  Leipsic  in  1820,  with  Starzers  additional  accom- 
paniments. "  Judas  Maccabeus"  was  first  heard  in  this  country  in 
Boston  in  1847.  It  has  not  been  heard  in  Philadelphia  since  the  early 
eighties,  when  it  was  sung  by  the  Cecilian  Society  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  late  Michael  Cross. 
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SONG   RECITAL 

by  Pupils  of 

Madame  Emma  Suelke 

Miss  Marion  Ritchie  at  the  Piano 

Monday   Evening,  May  6th,    1907 


PROGRAM 

1.  Part  Songs,     (a)     "  Garden  of  Flowers"    Densa 

(b)     "  Cobwebs"     Densa 

Girls*  Club 

2.  "  Roses    Everywhere"    Densa 

Arline   Phillips 

3.  "  Sweet  Thoughts  of  Home"  Edwards 

Sadie  Ham 

4.  "  Sing  Me  to  Sleep"  Greene 

Genevieve  Caulfield 

5.  "  Haymaking"    Needham 

Mary  E.  Rebok 

6.  "  Villanelle" Dell'  Acqua 

Ruth  Buck 

7.  Semi-Chorus.     "  Dame  Cuckoo"    Hitter 

8.  "  Long  Ago  in  Alcala"   Messager 

Edward  Henahan 

9.  (a)     "  The  Way  of  June"   Willeby 

(b)     "  Love's    Echo" Nezvton 

Ida  Price 

10.  "  With  Verdure  Clad"  (Creation)    Haydn 

Marie  Eisenmann 

11.  "The  Two   Grenadiers"    Schubert 

Morris  Volovick 

12.  Part  Song.     "Down  in  the  Dewy  Dell"   Smart 
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RECITAL 

Given 

May  20th,  1907,  8  o'clock,  P.M. 
By 

David  D.  King 

Graduating  from  the  Music  Department 


PROGRAM 

i.    Organ — Sonata.  Op.  9,  No.  183  Merkel 

Allegro  Andante  Allegro 

2.  Piano — Waltz.  Op.  34,  No.  2  Chopin 

3.  Piano — Etude  de  Concert    Waldteufel 

4.  Piano — Sonata,  "  Pathetique,"  Op.  13   Beethoven 

Grave — Molto    Allegro — Adagio   cantabile — Rondo — Allegro 

5.  Piano — "  O  Thou  Sublime  Sweet  Evening  Star"  (Tannhauser) 

— Wagner-Liszt 

6.  Piano — "  Cappriccio  Brillante"   (Two  Pianos)    Mendelssohn 

(Second   Piano — Miss   Haines) 

4i 


10. 


II. 


PUPILS'     RECITAL 

Monday  Evening,  June  3d,   1907 

PROGRAM 

Organ — Allegro  con  Spirito   F.  James 

Leo  Henry 

Piano  Duo — I  Puritani  A.  W.  Berg 

Marie  Eisenmann  and  Sadie  Ham 

Piano — "  Murmuring   Zephyrs"    J ensen-Niemann 

Frances  McCollin 

Piano — Concert  Polonaise    Bohm 

Edward  Hen  ah  an 

Piano — "  Spinning  Wheel"   Spindler 

Ruth  Buck 

Piano — "  The  Last  Smile"   Wollenhaupt 

Charles  Palinkaitis 

Piano — "  Spinning  Song"    Mendelssohn 

Samuel  Sherwin 

Piano — Sonato  in  F  (First  Movement)    Mozart 

Leonard  Rambler 

Piano — Impromptu,  Op.  28,  No.  3  Reinhold 

Genevieve  Caulfield 

Piano — Concerto,  D   Minor   Mozart 

Romance — Rondo  (Cadenza  by  Reinecke) 

Sophie  Grabowski 

(Orchestral  Part — Miss  Haines) 

Glee — "  The  Miller's  Wooing"   Failing 

Selected  Chorus 
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DECLAMATION    CONTEST 

By  Members  of  the  Boys'  School 
Friday  Evening,  June  21st,    1907 


PROGRAM 

"  Jimmy  Butler  and  the  Owl"   Anonymous 

James  F.  Finnegan 

"  Aeolf,  the  Martyr"  Marchmont 

Leo  E.  Henry 

"  The  Patriot's  Reply  to  Corry"    Grattan 

John  Heyse 

"  Mr.  Traver's  First  Hunt"  Davis 

David  Shinock 

''  Cigarette's  Ride"   Quida 

Ralph  W.  Billstein 

"  Making  an  Orator"    Crane 

Norwood  A.  Irvin 

"  Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators"  Kellogg 

La  Turner  C.  Gillan 

"  Trick  Versus  Trick"   Wood 

Charles  M.  Palinkaitis 


JUDGES: 

William  A.  Bulkley,  Esq.  Mrs.  Matthew  Woods 

Rev.  A.  H.  Hibshman 

PRIZES    AWARDED: 

First:  La  Turner  C.  Gillan 
Second:   Charles   M.   Palinkaitis 
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ANNUAL  GYMNASIUM    EXERCISES 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  April  30th,    1907 


i.     Girls — First  Class. 
Free  Exercises 
"  Catch  the  Deer" 
"  Christmas  Dinner*' 

2.  Boys — Junior  Class. 

Elephant  Race 
Bear  Race 
Crab  Race 
Tug  of  War 

3.  Girls — Second  Class. 

Aesthetic  Drill 
Relay  Race 

4.  Boys — Intermediate  Class. 

Dumb-bells 
Giant  Swing 
Bell  Game 
Marching 

5.  Girls — Third  Class. 

March 

Dumb-bell  Game 
Dancing 

6.  Boys — Senior  Class, 

Free  Exercises 
Dancing 

Apparatus  Work 
Pyramids 

Swimming  and  Diving,  in  the  new  Swimming  Pool. 
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100-YARD     DASH     (Start) 
Oz>erbrook  Record,  10  4-5  seconds 


100-YARD     DASH     (Finish) 

The  racers  are  able  to  give  unhampered  attention  to  speed  by  means  o/the  device  shown  above.  Upon  the 
ivire  cables,  stretched  the  full  length  0/  the  track,  are  rings  to  which  are  attached  short  chains  and 
handles.  The  racers  hold  these  handles  and  run  the  course  with  perfect  freedom.  They  are  warned 
of  the  end  of  the  track  by  the  fringe  of  cords  similar  to  that  which  is  used  on  railroads  to  notify 
the  brakemen  on  top  of  freight  cars  of  "  low  bridges." 


SECOND  ANNUAL   FIELD  MEET 
Athletic  Field,  School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 


Saturday,  June  22d,    1907,  at  2.30  P.  M. 
EVENTS 

Hundred  Yards  Dash— 28  Entries 
Cup  zvon  by  Grant  H.  Longenecker.    Time,  12 1  sec.     Handicap,  i-  sec. 
Second — Frederick  E.  Siebert.    Time,  12  .|  sec.    Handicap,  |  sec. 
Third — Clarence  Alexander.    Time,  12  sec.    Handicap,  ii  sec. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — 12  Entries 
Cup  zvon  by  Matthew  A.  Dunn.    Distance,  9  ft.  2  in.    Handicap,  10  in. 
Second — Oscar  E.  Whitesell.    Distance,  8  ft.  6J/2  in.    Handicap,  3  in. 
Third — D.  Howard  Mullin.     Distance,  8  ft.  8  in.     Handicap,  8  in. 

Shot- Put  (12  lbs.) -6  Entries 

Cup  won  by  Matthew  A.  Dunn.  Distance,  30  ft.  10  in.   Handicap,  5  in. 
Second — Clarence  Alexander.    Distance,  25  ft.  8  in.    Handicap,  1  in. 
Third — Walter  Paczkowski.     Distance,  23  ft.  4  in. 

Standing  High  Jump — 6  Entries 

Cup  zvon  by  Clarence  Alexander.     Distance,  4  ft.     Handicap,  3  in. 
Second — Edward  Henahan.    Distance,  3  ft.  6  in. 

Third — Matthew  A.  Dunn.     Distance,  3  ft.  3  in. 

Hop-Step-and-Jump — 14  Entries 
Cup  zvon  by  Grant  H.  Longenecker.  Distance,  23  ft.  1  in.  Handicap,  11  in. 
Second — Leo  Henry.    Distance,  21  ft.  7  in. 

Third — Henry  Eichenberger.     Distance,  21  ft. 

Shot-Put  (8  lbs  )— 9  Ent.ies 
Cup  zvon  by  Oscar  E.  Whitesell.   Distance,  27  ft.  8  in.   Handicap,  2  in. 
Second — Humbert  Catto.     Distance,  25  ft.  10  in.     Handicap,  1  in. 
Third — Edward  R.  Stults.     Distance.  24  ft.  10  in. 

Hammer  Thiow  (12  lbs.,  Wooden  Handle) — 9  Entries 
Cup  zvon  by  Walter  Paczkowski.    Distance,  62  ft.  8  in. 
Second — Matthew  A.  Dunn.    Distance,  67  ft.  10  in.    Handicap,  15  ft. 
Third — George  R.  Mummey.    Distance,  52  ft.  2  in. 

Running  Broad  Jump — 10  Entries 
Cup  won  by  Matthew  A.  Dunn.    Distance,  15  ft.  3  in.    Handicap.  4  in. 
Second — Clarence  Alexander.  Distance,  16  ft.  1  in.  Handicap,  1  ft.  3  in. 
Third — Grant  H.  Longenecker.     Distance,  14  ft.  7  in. 

THE  MARTIN   CUP— Honor  for  the  greatest  number  of  Points  to 
Matthew  A.  Dunn — 19  points. 
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GRADUATION  EXERCISES  OF  THE  75th  YEAR 

Tuesday  Morning,  June  25th,    1907 

PROGRAM 

i.    Organ — "  Fantasie  in  A  Minor.    Op.  104"  Merkel 

Samuel  M.  Sherwin 

2.  Recitation — "  The   Bellsv    Poe 

Mary  E.  Rebok 

3.  Graduation  Essay — 

"  The  Possibilities  of  Graduates  from  such  a  School  as  this" 
David  D.  King 

4.  Selected  Chorus — 

"  Choral  Epilogue"   (The  Golden  Legend)    Sullivan 

5.  Reading — Selections  from  "  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol" 

Girls  of  Second  Grade 

6.  Recitation — "  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin"  Browning 

Boys  of  First  Grade 

7.  Piano — "  Capriccio.     Op.  22"  Mendelssohn 

David  D.  King 

(Orchestral  Accompaniment  on  the  Organ) 

Rollo  F.  Maitland 

8.  Reading — 

A  selection  from  "  A  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig" Lamb 

Girls  of  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 

9.  Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Award  of  Prizes 

By  John  Cadwalader,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

10.     "  Auld  Lang  Syne"   

By  the  School 
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Graduates  of  the  Class  of  iqo~ 
JJ'ith  titles  of  Graduating  Essays: 

Marie  Eisenmann  Birds  of  Mythology 

Gertrude  E.  Ishler  Ambition  and  Tenacity  of  Purpose 

(    The  Possibilities  of  Graduates  from 

David  D.  King < 

such  a  School  as  this 

David  Shinock  William  H.  Prescott 


Class  Motto :    "  Find  a  Way  or  Make  One" 
Class  Colors :    Red  and  White 

Pupil  receiving  the  Diploma  in  Music: 
David  D.  King 

Pupils  receiving  Diplomas  in  Piano  Tuning: 

Clayton  G.  Hackett 
Albert  Kirschbaum 
Jesse  O.  Lippincott 

Graduating  Pupils  receiving  the  J.  Francis  Fisher 
Prises  for  Scholarship: 

Marte  Eisenmann 
David  D.  King 

Pupil  receiving  the  J.  B.  Hammond  Special  Prize 
for  Typezvriting: 
Arline  Phillips 

Pupils  receiving  the  Harrison   Prize  for  Patience,  Assiduity, 
and  Sustained  Effort  in  the  Industrial  Department: 

Gertrude  E.  Ishler 
Tames  O'Brien 
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Text-Books  and   English   Literature  in  American  Braille. 

(Stereotyped  at  various  schools  within  the  past  fourteen  years.) 
May  i,   1908. 

READING. 

Vols. 

Alphabet  Sheets 

Easy  Way  to  Learn  Braille  (Andrews)  (address) 

Monroe's  New  Primer  (pamphlet) ,    . 

The  Standard  Braille  Primer * 1 

The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  K) 2 

Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  No.  59)  .    .  1 

The  New  Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader 1 

Davis's  The  Beginner's  Reading  Book      1 

Davis's  Second  Reading  Book 2 

Davis's  Third  Reading  Book 2 

Davis's  Fourth  Reading  Book 3 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Primer          1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  First  Reader 1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Second  Reader 1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Third  Reader 2 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Fourth  Reader 3 

Cyr's  Reading  Slips 

Word  by  Word  (Stickney) 1 

Lights  to  Literature  (A  First  Reader) 2 

"           "            "  Second    "         1 

"       "           "            "  Third       "         2 

"       "           "            "  Fourth    "         2 

"       "           "            "  Fifth        "         ........       2 

"       "           "            "  Sixth       "         3 

A  First  Reader  (Krackowizer) I 

Baldwin's  First  Reader 2 

Baldwin's  Second  Reader 2 

Baldwin's  Third  Reader               . 3 

Baldwin's  Fourth  Reader 2 

Baldwin's  Fifth  Reader 2 

The  First  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

The  Second  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

The  Third  St.  Louis  Reader 1 

The  Fourth  St.  Louis  Reader- 1 

Supplementary  Reading  for  Beginners  (Harkness)  (pamphlet)    .    .    . 
Supplementary  Reading,  Grade  III.,  Selections  (pamphlet)     .... 

Barnes's  New  National  Reader,  No.  4  (pamphlets) 

Harper's  Fifth  Reader  (Selections)            1 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  1 I 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  2 2 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader  (North  America) 3 

Swinton  &  Cathcart's  Standard  Supplementary  Readers  : 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet 1 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading 2 

Readings  in  Nature's  Book  (Animals) 2 
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Yolt. 

Nature  Myths  and  Stories  (Flora  J.  Cooke) I 

Animal  Stories,  Bird  Stories,  Cloud  Stories,  Flower  Stories, 

Insect  Stories,  Mineralogy  Stories,  Sun  Myths,  Tree  Stories, 

Miscellaneous  Stories. 

Fairy  Tale  and  Fable  (Thompson) 

Fairy  Tales  (Selected) I 

Five  Little  Fairy  Tales 

Little  One  Eye,  Little  Two  Eyes,  and  Little  Three  Eyes. 

Tom  Thumb.  Rumpelstilzchen. 

Little  Snowdrop.                          Snow-White  and  Rose-Red. 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  (Selections)  .    .  i 

The  Fir  Tree.  The  Leaping  Match. 

The  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier.        The  Money  Box. 

Little  Thumbelina.  The  Old  House. 

The  Loving  Pair. 

The  Princess  in  the  Wood  (pamphlet)      

The  Town  Musicians  (pamphlet)        

The  Story  of  Little  Black  Sambo  (Bannerman)  (leaflet) 

The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit  (Beatrix  Potter)  (pamphlet) 

The  Tale  of  Squirrel  Nutkin  "  "  

The  Tale  of  Two  Bad  Mice  "  "  . 

The  Tale  of  Benjamin  Bunny         "  "  

The  Leak  in  the  Dike  and  other  Stories  (from  "  Childlife  in  Tale 

and  Fable")  (Blaisdell)  (pamphlet) 

The  Lark  and  Her  Little  Ones  and  other  Stories  (from  "  Childlife  in 

Tale  and  Fable  ")  (Blaisdell)  (pamphlet) 

Stories  for  Children 2 

Vol.  I. 

St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Sick  Child  (Wiltse's  "  Morning  Talks  "). 

St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Roses  "  "  " 

A  Jewish  Legend  "  "  '• 

Ladders  to  Heaven  ;  a  Legend  (Mrs.  Ewiug). 

The  First  Thanksgiving  Day  (Wiggin's  "The  Story  Hour"). 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  (Mrs.  Hemans). 
Vol.  II. 

The  Story  of  MoufHou  (Wiggin's  "The  Story  Hour"). 

Mrs.  Chinchilla  "  "         "  " 

Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul  (from  St.  Nicholas). 
Miscellaneous  Selections  for  Supplementary  Reading  (pamphlet)     . 

A  Second-Hand  Christmas  (pamphlet) 

A  Captured  Santa  Claus  (Thomas  Nelson  Page) 1 

Selections  from  The  Children's  Hour  (Wiggin)  (pamphlet)     .... 

Patty's  Patchwork  (pamphlet) 

Little  George  Washington  (pamphlet) 

Dicky  (pamphlet) 

Stories  for  Children  (Lane) 1 

Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew  (Craig) 1 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Re-told  (Baldwin) 2 

Old  Greek  Stories  (Baldwin) 1 
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Vols. 

Stories  of  the  East  (Baldwin) 4 

The  Story  of  Troy  (Clarke)      2 

The  Story  of  Aeneas  (Clarke) 1 

Myths  of  Old  Greece  (Pratt) 1 

Colonial  Stories  ( Pratt)      1 

The  Niebelungen  Lied  (Pratt) 1 

Stories  of  Australasia  ( Pratt) 1 

Stories  of  England  (Pratt) 1 

Legends  of  the  Northland  (Pratt) 1 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children  (Brooks) 1 

Five  Popular  Tales      1 

Folk  Stories  .......        1 

Jack  the  Giant-Killer.  Puss  in  Boots.  Cinderella. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  Diamonds  and  Toads. 

Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  L 


} 


}   ' 


Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves. 

The  Seven  Voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor 1 

The  Three  Sisters, 

Prince  Ahmed. 

Classics  for  Children  (Ginn  &  Co. ) 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River  (Ruskin) .  1 

Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe) 2 

The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  (Wyss) 2 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan) 1 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott) 1 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott) 1 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift) 1 

Riverside  Literature  Series : 

No.  1.    Evangeline,  \    .  .   .      . 

No.  2.    The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  i    ^ongteilow)     •    -      I 

No.  4.    Snowbound,  Among  the  Hills,  Songs  of  Labor,  and 

Other  Poems  (Whittier) 1 

No.  10.    Biographical  Stories  (Hawthorne) 2 

Benjamin  West.  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Samuel  Johnson.  Queen  Christina. 

Nos.  13  and  14.   The  Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow)   ....      2 

Nos.  19  and  20.    Franklin's  Autobiography 2 

No.    21  (Part).   Poor  Richard's  Almanac 1 

Nos.  22  and  23.    Tanglewood  Tales  (Hawthorne) 2 

Circe's  Palace.  The  Minotaur. 

The  Pomegranate  Seeds.        The  Pygmies. 

The  Golden  Fleece.  The  Dragon's  Teeth. 

No.  29.    Little  Daffydowndilly  and  Other  Stories  (Hawthorne)      1 

Little  Daffydowndilly.  A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump. 

Little  Annie's  Ramble.  David  Swan. 

The  Snow  Image.  The  Three-fold  Destiny. 

No.  30.     The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  other  Poems  (Lowell)       1 
No.  31.     My  Hunt  after  the  Captain,  and  other  Papers  (Holmes)    1 
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Vols. 

Riverside  Literature  Series  : 

Nos.  33-35.     Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  (Longfellow) 3 

No.  37.    A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  and  Other  Essays  (Warner)  1 

A-Hunting  of  the  Deer.  Lost  in  the  Woods. 

How  I  Killed  a  Bear.  Camping  Out. 

No.  41.  The  Tent  on  the  Beach,  and  Associated  Poems  (Whittier)  1 
No.  44.  Waste  Not,  Want  Not;  and  The  Barring  Out(Edgeworth)  1 
No.  54.  Sella,  Thanatopsis,  and  other  Poems  (Bryant)  ...  1 
No.  70.  A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Poetry  .  .  1 
No.  71.     A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Prose  ...      1 

Eclectic  English  Classics  (American  Book  Co.): 

Ivanhoe  (Scott)  3 

Sohrab  and  Rustum  (Arnold)  (pamphlet) 
Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration, 

Webster's  The  Character  of  Washington,  \- 1 

Webster's  The  Landing  at  Plymouth, 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 1 

Silas  Marner  (Eliot) 2 

Essay  on  Milton  (Macaulay) 1 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith) 2 

Paradise  Lost  (Milton)  (Bks.  I.  &  II.) 1 

Standard  English  Classics : 

The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  (Addison) 1 

Essay  on  Addison  (Macaulay) 1 

Longman's  English  Classics : 

Pope's  Iliad  of  Homer  (Books  I.,  VI.,  XII.,  XXIV.)  (text)  .   .      1 

Select  Poems : 

Whittier 1 

Longfellow 1 

Lowell 1 

Bryant     1 

Holmes 1 

Burns 1 

Matthew  Arnold 

Keats 

The  Carys  (pamphlet) 

Havergal 1 

Wordsworth 1 

Hood 1 

Moore 1 

Van  Dyke  (pamphlet) 

Poe  (pamphlets) 

The  Building  of  the  Ship  and  other  Poems  (Longfellow)  ...      1 

The  Building  of  the  Ship.  Morituri  Salutamus. 

The  Hanging  of  the  Crane.         Keramos. 

Tales  of  a  Way-side  Inn  (Longfellow)  (pamphlets) 

Songs  and  Sonnets  (Shakspere)     1 

The  Ancient  Mariner  (Coleridge)      1 
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Select  Poems  : 

Barefoot  Boy  ) 

Barbara  Frietchie    /  (WMttier)  (pamphlet)     

Among  the  Hills  (Whittier)   (pamphlet) 

John  Gilpin's  Ride  (Cowper)  (pamphlet) 

Ride  of  Jennie  McNeal  \ 

Attack  on  the  Cumberland    /    (Carleton)  (pamphlet)    .... 

The  Bird  of  the  Broken  Wing  (Butterworth)  (pamphlet)  .    .    . 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  other  Poems i 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer  (Goldsmith) I 

The  Deserted  Village  (Goldsmith)  f pamphlet) 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  ( Byron)  (pamphlet) 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  (Pope) I 

Essay  on  Man  (Pope) i 

Enoch  Arden  (Tennyson) I 

Dora  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) •        

Maud  (Tennyson) 2 

The  Day  Dream  \   fn%  .  .  .  ,' 

LocksleyHall     J  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet)      

Oenone  and  Tithonus  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) 

Ulysses  and  The  Lotus-Eaters  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet)  .    .    .    . 

Lucretius  (Tennyson)  (pamphlet) 

The  Princess  (Tennyson) 

In  Memoriam  (Tennyson)        I 

Idylls  of  the  King  (Tennyson) 2 

L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  (Milton)  ....      1 

Samson  Agonistes  ( Milton ) 1 

King  Robert  of  Sicily  (Longfellow)  (pamphlet) 

Horatius  (Macaulay)  (pamphlet) 

Virginia  (Macaulay)  (pamphlet) 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (Macaulay) 1 

Marpessa  (Philips)  (pamphlet)         

Christalan  (Mrs.  Trask)  (pamphlet) 

The  Raven  (Poe)  (leaflet) 

Favorite  Poems  of  Children  (pamphlet) 

Selections  for  Children  from  the  Standard  Poets  (pamphlet)  . 

Miscellaneous  Select  Poems  (leaflets) 

Miscellaneous  Poems 3 

Breezy  Point  (a  play  by  Belle  M.  Locke) 1 

King  Rene's  Daughter  (Henrik  Hertz,  translated  by   Theo. 

Martin) 

Tannhauser  and  the  House  of  Fame  (Byars) 

Parsifal :  a  drama  (Wagner)    (retold  by  Oliver  Huckel)     .    .    . 

The  Isle  of  Dreams 

New  Songs  and  Old  Tunes 

Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May  (E.  B.  Browning)  (pamphlet)  .    . 
Selections  from  the  Poems  of  E.  B.  Browning  (pamphlet)    .    . 

Selections  from  Robert  Browning  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Robert  Browning  (pamphlet)    . 
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Volt. 

Selections  from  Kipling  (pamphlet) 

The  Lad)- of  Lyons  (Bui wer) I 

Richelieu  (Bulwer)      I 

Ingomar  (Lovell) I 

Faust  (Goethe)  (Blake's  translation) I 

God  of  the  Open  Air,         \ 

Ode  to  Music,  >■  (Van  Dyke)  (pamphlet) 

The  Three  Best  Things,    J 

Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It  (Rolfe's  Edition) 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

Twelfth  Night 

Hamlet 

The  Tempest 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream 

Macbeth -    .    .        

King  Lear 

Julius  Caesar 

King  John 

Richard  III 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

King  Henry  IV.,  Part  I 

"         "         "II 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 

The  Winter's  Tale 

King  Henry  V 

Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice 

Hamlet  (from  Lamb's  Tales)  (pamphlet) 

The  Tempest  (from  Lamb's  Tales)  (pamphlet) 

The  Study  of  English  Literature  (Farrar)  (pamphlet) 

English  Literature  (to  the  Age  of  Milton)  (Merkeley) 3 

Pictures  from  English  Literature  (Hamlin) 1 

Introduction  to  English  Literature  (Painter)  (including  many  classic 
works  with  notes — such  as  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  nine 
of  Bacon's  Essays,  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
Dryden's  Religio  Laici,  Johnson's  Akenside,  Pope's  Essay  on 
Criticism,  Scott's  The  Talisman,  Spencer's  The  Fsery  Queene)  .    .      7 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  I    (Brander  Matthews) 1 

of  American  Literature,       J 
Questions  on  American  Literature  (Brander  Matthews)  (pamphlet)  . 
Appendix  to  American  Literature  (Brander  Matthews)  (pamphlet)    . 
Alphabetical  and  Chronological  Tables  from  Stopford  Brooke's  Primer 

of  English  Literature  (pamphlet) 

American  Literature  (Watkins) 6 

Books  That  Nourish  Us  (Marble)  (pamphlet) 

Sketches  of  American  Authors  (Keyser) 1 

Longfellow  in  His  Home  (pamphlet) 

Sketches  of  Longfellow  (pamphlet) 

Sketches   of  Representative   Authors    (Blaisdell)    from    "Outline 

Studies  of  English  Classics  "       1 
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Vols 

The  Norman  Baron  and  Other  Pieces   for   Study   with   Blaisdell's 

Sketches  

Four  of  Emerson's  Essays 

Love.  Friendship.  Nature.  Self  Reliance. 

Self  Reliance  (Emerson)  (pamphlet)        

Representative  Men  ( Emerson )      

Four  of  Smiles's  Essays    . 

The  Influence  of  Character.     Work.     Courage.     Self  Control. 

Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Lord  Bacon  

Selections  from  Plato  (Church's  translation) 

Euthyphro,  Apology,  Phaedo,  Crito. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  (pamphlet) 

A  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  (Lamb)  (pamphlet) 

The  Story  of  Le  Fever  (Sterne) 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring  (Thackeray) 

English  Humorists  (Thackeray) 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  (Carroll)      .        

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (Irving) 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch  (Hegan) 

The  Adventures  of  Oliver  Twist  (Stories  from  Dickens,  Part  I)  .    .    . 

Pickwick  Papers,  ] 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  [■  (Stories  from  Dickens,  Part  II)     ... 

Nicholas  Nickleby,  J 

Little  Nell  (Dickens)  from  Young  Folks  Library  of  Choice  Literature 
Paul  Dombey  (Dickens)  "  " 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and  Dr.  Marigold  (Dickens) 
The  Seven  Poor  Travelers 
The  Holly  Tree  Inn 
A  Christmas  Carol  (Dickens)  .    .    .    . 
The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol  (Wiggin) 
The  Story  of  Patsy  (Wiggin)  .... 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm  (Wiggin) 2 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  (Burnett) 2 

Our  Field  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) ... 

The  Trinity  Flower  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) 

So-So  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) 

The  Happy  Family  (Ewing)  (pamphlet) 

Lob-lie-by-the-Fire  (Ewing) 

Dandelion  Clocks  and  Other  Tales  (Ewing) 
The  Peace  Egg  (Ewing)  1 

Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote  (Ewing)  / 

Melchior's  Dream  (Ewing) 

Monsieur  the  Viscount's  Friend  (Ewing)    . 
The  Story  of  a  Short  Life  (Ewing)    .... 

The  Nurnberg  Stove  (Ouida) 

The  Child  of  Urbino         "        

A  Dog  of  Flanders  "  . 

Melody,  the  Story  of  a  Child  (L.  E.  Richards)      ....       3 

Mid-Summer  Pirates  ^  (Richard  Harding  Davis) 

Richard  Carr's  Baby  >-       (pamphlets   from 

The  Great  Tri-Club  Tennis  Tournament    J       "  Stories  for  Boys  ") 
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Volt. 

Onawandah  (Alcott) I 

Bright  Boys  (Reddall) I 

Eye  Spy  (Gibson)       i 

Only  a  Little  Girl  (Nora  Perry)  (pamphlet) 

Tom  Sawyer  Whitewashes  a  Fence  (Mark  Twain)  (leaflet) 

The  Mouse  and  The  Moonbeam  (Fields)  (pamphlet) 

Cuore — An  Italian  Schoolboy's  Journal  (De  Amicis) 2 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  (Mark  Twain)      ...        2 

The  Blind  Brother  (Greene)         . I 

About  Old  Story  Tellers  (Mitchell) 1 

The  Man  Without  a  Country  (E.  E.  Hale)      .           1 

A  Night  in  a  Workhouse  (Greenwood)  (pamphlet) 

My  Chateaux  (Curtis)  \  (pamphlet) 

The  Grammar  of  Life  (Taylor)    /  vr      r         / 

Marjorie  Daw  (Aldrich) I 

The  Bachelor's  Christmas  (Robert  Grant) 1 

Gallegher  (Richard  Harding  Davis)      1 

The  Sleeping  Car  (A  Farce  by  W.  D.  Howells)  . 1 

A  Gentle  Jury  (A  Farce  by  Arlo.  Bates)  (pamphlet) 

The  New  Times,  and  the  Poets  and  Essayists  as 

Prophets  of  a  New  Era, 
John  Ruskin's  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  ", 
George  Eliot's  Tito  in  "  Romola  ", 
Hawthorne's  "Scarlet  Letter", 
Victor  Hugo's  "  Les  Miserables  ", 
Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King", 
A  Study  of  Browning's  "  Saul  ", 
The  Memoirs  of  Henry  Drummond, 
The  Opportunities  of  Leisure  and  Wealth — 

Lord  Shaftesbury, 
The  Biography  of  Frances  Willard, 
David  Livingstone, 
The  Christian  Scholar  in  Politics — Gladstone, 

A  Tale  of  the  Sea  (Charles  Reade)  (pamphlet) 

Washington  and  the  Spy  (Cooper)    > 

The  Great  Stone  Face  (Hawthorne)  J       

Selections  from  American  Orations  (pamphlet) 

Selections  for  Declamation  .  .    .  .2 

Vol.  I.     Patriotic.         Vol.  II.     Miscellaneous. 

Keenan's  Charge  (leaflet)  . 

Saladin  and  Adhel  (from  the  Speaker's  Garland)  (leaflet)     . 

Lincoln  Day  Exercises  (pamphlet) 

The  Hayne- Webster  Debate . 

Selections  from  Patrick  Henry's  Speeches  (pamphlet) 

Speech  on  Jefferson  Davis  (Zach.  Chandler)  (pamphlet) 

Paul  Revere's  Ride  and  other  pieces  for  Class  Study  and  Declamation. 

The  Petrified  Fern  "  «        «        « 

The  Legend  Beautiful   "  "       «'       " 

Rienzi's  Address  "  "        "       " 

Bobby  Shafto 

Brier-Rose  "  "        "        " 

The  Defence  of  Lucknow  "       "        " 

How  Jamie  Came  Home  "       "       " 

Aux  Italiens  "        "        " 

The  Raggedy  Man  "        "       <4 


(Hillis)  (pamphlets 
from  "Great 
Books  as  Life 
Teachers  "). 
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A  Night  with  a  Ventriloquist  and  other  pieces  for  Class  Study  and 

Declamation I 

A   Christmas    Experience   and  other   pieces   for   Class    Study   and 

Declamation i 

The  Story  of  Cromwell's  Opportunity  and  other  pieces  for  Class  Study 

and  Declamation I 

The  Four  Sunbeams  and  other  pieces  for  Class  Study  and  Declamation      i 

Loyalty  and  Heroism  (from  3d  vol.  of  Open  Sesame) 1 

Holidays  and  Holy  Days  (from  3d  vol.  of  Open  Sesame)      ......      1 

Pluck  and  Plod  (Rev.  Wm.  Lloyd)  (pamphlet) 

Enthusiasm  \ 

Help  Yourself  Society         >  (Marden) 1 

Medicine  for  the  Mind      i 

Education  Under  Difficulties    \  f7iTnt.Aa,„\ 

Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art  }  (Marden) 1 

Doing  Everything  to  a  Finish  \  ,  Marden  ]  , 

Character  Building  j  (Marden) 1 

Character  and  Success  (Roosevelt)  (pamphlet) 

Good  Manners   (Marden) 1 

What  Successful  Men  Say  of  Success  (published  by  A.  Hinds  &  Co., 

New  York)  (pamphlet) 

The  Simple  Life  (Charles  Wagner)  (translated  by  Mary  L.  Hendee)       1 

The  Cup  of  Happiness  (A  Compilation)  (pamphlet) 

The  Life  that  Counts  (Cole) 2 

Optimism  (an  Essay  by  Helen  Keller)  (pamphlet) 

The  Training  of  the  Human  Plant  (Luther  Burbank) 1 

"  First !  " — A  Talk  with  Boys  (Drummond)  (pamphlet  )    .   .    . 

Parable  of  the  Water-Tank  (Bellamy)  (pamphlet) 

The  Oiled  Feather  (pamphlet) 

The  Golden  Windows  (Laura  E.  Richards)  (leaflet) 

The  Deacon's  Week  (Rose  Terry  Cooke)  (pamphlet) 

A  Message  to  Garcia  (Elbert  Hubbard)  (pamphlet) 

The  Voice  of  Nature  ( Barlow) 

Book  of  Behavior , 

Lessons  on  Manners  (Wiggin) 

Black  Beauty  (Sewall)       

Kept  for  the  Master's  Use  (Havergal) 

Eleven  Familiar  Chapters  from  the  Bible  (pamphlet)     ....... 

Nineteen  of  the  Psalms  (pamphlet) 

The  Book  of  Psalms 2 

The  Psalms  (from  The  Modern  Reader's  Bible) 2 

Our  Syrian  Guest  (Knight)  (pamphlet) 

The  Words  of  Jesus  (compiled  by  A.  M.  Shotwell  and  printed  with 

wide  interliteral  and  interlinear  spaces) .      1 

Scripture  Lessons  for  Little  Children  (pamphlet) 

Ninety  Bible  Stories  (Poulssen) 1 

The  Story  of  the  Chosen  People  (Guerber) 2 

Bible  Readings  for  Schools  (Schaeffer) 1 

The  Book  of  Esther 1 

The  Four  Gospels 4 
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Acts  and  Romans     .    .    I 

Promise,  Prayer,  and  Praise I 

Luther's  Smaller  Catechism  (with  proof  passages  and!  (DamDUiet\ 
occasional  notes  by  Rev.  George  Drach)  / 

Offices  from  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer I 

The  Communion  (Episcopal)   (pamphlet) 

Episcopal  Communicant's  Manual I 

Fasting,  Reception  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  (leaflet) 

The  Hymnal,  Parts  I.,  II.  and  III.  (Episcopal) 3 

Christian  Endeavor  Pledge . 

Catholic  Catechism I 

Devotions  for  Mass  (pamphlet) 

Selections  from  The  Youth's  Companion  for  Supplementary  Reading  : 

No.  i.     Stories  of  Purpose I 

Little  Jarvis.  A  Boy  in  Gray. 

Why  "  Pat"  Wore  the  V.  C.      In  the  School-house  Loft. 

The  Extra  Freight. 

No.  2.     Glimpses  of  Europe I 

London.  The  Venetian  Gondola. 

In  Westminster  Abbey.  A  Climb  Up  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Scenes  in  Holland.  Alpine  Village  Life. 

Work  and  Play  in  Belgium.  Down  the  Moselle. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Paris.  Sweden. 

Toledo  and  Cordova.  Life  in  Norway. 

No.  3.     The  American  Tropics 1 

An  Odd  Old  City  in  the  Andes.     A  Young  and  Growing  Mountain. 

Carnival  in  Lima.  In  the  Grand  Plaza  of  Mexico. 

A  Venezuelan  Railway.  The  Boys  of  Mexico. 

The  Land  of  the  Llama.  The  Sea  of  the  Discovery. 

An  Evening  in  a  Brazilian  Forest.  Housekeeping  on  a  Desert  Island. 

South  American  Games.  A  Trip  to  Santo  Domingo. 

No.  4.     Sketches  of  the  Orient 1 

In  Chinese  Streets.  Siam  and  Its  Royal  White  Elephant. 

Dining  with  a  Mandarin.  Housekeeping  in  East  India. 

Corea  and  Its  Army.  A  Morning  in  Benares. 

A  Japanese  Garden  Party.  The  Fire-worshippers. 

The  Jinrikisha  of  Japan.  Some  Little  Egyptians. 

A  Japanese  House.  Oriental  Sweetmeats. 

No.  5.    Old  Ocean 1 

About  Icebergs.  Buoys. 

The  Gulf  Stream.  The  Pilot  Boat. 

The  Kuro  Siwo.  An  Ocean  Guide-Post. 

The  Trade  Winds.  An  Ocean  Observatory. 

The  Mariners'  Compass.  The  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service. 

Minot's  Ledge  Light. 

No.  6.    Life  in  the  Sea 1 

Lobsters  and  Lobstering.         The  Sturgeon. 
Mackerel  and  Cod.  The  Giant  of  Creation. 

The  Swordfish.  Fiddlers  and  Hermits. 

The  Scotch  Herring  Fishery.  A  Baby  in  Furs. 
Sardines.  Where  Sponges  Grow. 

Catching  Sharks. 
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No.  7.    Bits  of  Bird  Life 1 

Bird  Life  in  an  Old  Apple-Tree.     The  Carrier-Pigeon  in  America. 

The  Partridge. 


An  Oriole's  Nest. 
Crow  Ways. 
A  Family  History. 
A  Jolly  Red-Head. 

No.  8.     Our  Little    Neighbors. 
The   Black  Sentinel. 
Bee-keeping. 
Makers  of  Silk. 
Frogs  and  Toads. 
"Chameleon"  Lizards. 
My  Little  Tenants. 

No.  9.     At  Home  in  the  Forest 
Tame  Elephants  in  India. 
A  Wild  Animal  Farm. 
Crocodiles  and  Alligators. 
Some  Australian  Animals. 
A  Queer  Little  Animal. 


Ostrich-Farming. 
A  Widow's  Mites. 
Owls  and  Their  Uses. 


My  Captive  Bats. 

A  Flying  Squirrel. 

The  Chipmunk. 

The  Prairie-dog. 

About  Gophers. 

The  Little  Lady  in  Green. 


Little  Lumbermen. 
Monkey  Life  in  British  India. 
Indian  Snakes  and  Tigers. 
The  Arctic  Wolverine. 


No.  10.     In  Alaska 

Our  One  American  Castle. 
Sitka  and  its  Inhabitants. 
Indian  Canoe-Building. 
At  a  Salmon  Pool. 
The  Loneliest  Place  in  the 

United  States. 
Alaska  Eskimo  Houses. 


Reindeer  for  Alaska. 

On  the  Yukon. 

Volcania. 

The  Hermits  of  Western  Alaska. 

Seal  Islands  of  Alaska. 

Sea-Lions. 

Hunting  the  Sea-Otter. 


No.  11.     Among  the  Rockies 1 


The  Bighorn  Canon. 
Hunting  Elk  on  Skees. 
Visiting  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
In  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
Rock)'  Mountain  Burros. 
Chinese  Railway  Laborers. 


Some  Rocky  Mountain  Animals. 
Where  Railroads  Go. 
Digging  up  a  Fossil  Monster. 
A  Petrified  Big  Tree. 
The  Holy  Cross  and  Twin  Lakes. 
Signal  Station  on  Pike's  Peak. 


No.  12.     In  the  Southwest 1 


The  Big  Trees  of  California. 
The  Lumberman  of  the  Sierras. 
A  Road  of  the  Sierras. 
California  Raisin-Making. 
Death  Valley. 

The  Queer  Surface  of  Nevada. 
Pyramid  Lake. 


The  Grand  Canon. 

Cave  Dwellers  of  Arizona. 

A  Builded  Lake. 

The  Oldest  American  Houses. 

New  Mexico. 

Adobe. 


No.  13.     On  the  Plains.      . 
The  Prairie  Schooner 
Prairie  Signs. 
Pioneer  Life  in  Dakota. 
The  Hated  Coyote. 
Boy-Life  on  the  Prairie. 
Ranch-Life. 
Cowboys  of  the  Plains. 


The  Great  Cattle-Trails. 

The  Language  of  Cattle-Brands. 

Breaking  a  Bronco. 

A  Chase  for  Wild  Horses. 

Ancient  Farmers  and  Sportsmen. 

The  Water  Cactus. 

Government  Camels. 
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No.  14.     The  Great  Lake  Country 1 

Harnessing  Niagara.  Hop-Picking  in  Central  New  York. 

The  St.  Clair  Tunnel.  Charcoal-Burners. 

WinterFishing  on  Saginaw  Bay.  Natural  Gas. 

Dog  Sledges  in  Michigan.  An  Oil- Country  Crater. 

The  Ishpeming  Dog-Race.  The  Mound-Builders. 

A  Wisconsin  Skate-Sail.  Mammoth  Cave. 

A  Trip  to  Lake  Superior. 


No.  15.     On  the  Gulf 

New  Orleans. 

Galveston. 

A  Southern  Farm. 

A  Winter  Home  on  the  Gulf. 

Lights  of  the  Florida  Reefs. 

Florida  Wreckers. 

The  Florida  Everglades. 


A  Tree  that  Builds  Islands. 

Pineapples. 

The  Purseweb  Spider. 

Corn-Shucking  in  the  South. 

A  Southern  Village. 

St.  Augustine. 


No.  16.     Along  the  Atlantic 
The  Capitol. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Washington's  Birthplace. 
The  Luray  Cavern. 
On  the  Carolina  Banks. 
Georgia  Crackers. 
Peanuts. 


Chesapeake  Oysters. 
Maryland  Fishing-Farms. 
How  Milk  is  Marketed. 
The  Statue  of  Liberty. 
The  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
The  Grant  Monument. 
Elevated  Railroads. 


No.  17.     In  New  England 
Plymouth  Rock. 
Provincetown. 
Cape  Cod  Cranberries. 
Newport. 

A  Great  Arboretum. 
A  Boston  Market. 


A  Maple-Sugar  Camp. 

A  New  Hampshire  Fish-Farm. 

Among  the  Pines. 

A  Winter  Harvest. 

Moose-Calling. 

Fox-Hunting  in  New  England. 


No.  18.     Stories  of  Success  . 
The  Waumbek  Boat-Race. 
The  Adelphian  Society. 
Miss  Timbrook's  Opening. 
The  Test  of  His  Nerve. 


How  Nan  Raced. 

Walter's  Fight  With  Indians. 

Down  the  Mountain. 


No.  19.     Stories  of  Kindness. 
The  Rescue  of  Grandma. 
Tom's  Dress  Suit. 
A  Day  of  Whole  Things. 
Friends  Indeed. 


A  Midsummer  Madness. 
A  Queer  Christmas. 
The  Governor. 
The  Mangolds'  Valentine. 


No.  20.     Student  Stories 
C.  C— A  College  Story. 
Seven  Seminary  Girls. 
Persis  Salter. 
The  Anarchist. 


The  Queen  of  the  Dump. 
Phil's  Valedictory. 
Sophronia  Baker. 
His  Day  for  the  Flag. 
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Greater  America 

No.  21.     In  Porto  Rico. 
American  Possession. 
Past  and  Present. 
Life  in  Porto  Rico. 

No.  22.     In  the  Philippines. 
Battle  of  Manila  Bay. 
The  Fall  of  Manila. 
Life  in  Manila. 

No.  23.     Mid-Ocean  America. 
Hawaii  and  Its  Accession. 
Hawaiian  Volcanoes. 
Poi-Making. 
The  Samoan  Islands. 
Tutuila  and  Manua. 


Vols. 

1 


Progress  in  Porto  Rico. 

A  Fourth  of  July. 

Two  Boys  in  Morro  Castle. 


Progress  in  the  Philippines. 
At  the  Pumping-Station. 
My  First  Night  in  Manila. 


Guam. 

The  Midway  Islands. 

Wake  Island. 

The  Guano  Islands. 


The  Jungle  Book  (Rudyard  Kipling)  (pamphlets) 

Mowgli's  Brothers.  "  Rikki— tikki — tavi." 

Kaa's  Hunting.  Toomai  of  the  Elephants. 

"Tiger!    Tiger!"  Her  Majesty's  Servants. 

The  White  Seal. 

From  "Wild  Animals  I  have  Known' '  ( Ernest  Thompson  Seton) (pamphlets) 
Lobo.  RedrufF.  Raggylug.  Vixen. 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur  (Johonnot)  .        2 

The  Water  Babies  (Charles  Kingsley) 1 

Citizen  Bird  (Wright  and  Coues) , 2 

Stories  from  Birdland  (Chase) 1 

The  Bird  on  its  Journey  (Harraden)  (pamphlet) 

The  Story  of  Buzzy  (pamphlet) ... 

Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard  (Kirby) 1 

The  Seven  Little  Sisters  (Andrews) 1 

The  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children  (Andrews) 1 

Each  and  All  (Andrews) 1 

From  "Locusts  and  Wild  Honey  "  (Burroughs) 1 

Pastoral  Bees.  Speckled  Trout.  Strawberries. 

Modern  Europe  (Coe) 4 

Great  American  Industries  (Third  Book — Manufactures)  (Rocheleau) 
(pamphlets) 

Motors.  Glass. 

Leather.  Boots  and  Shoes. 

Dressed  Meat. 

Pins  and  Needles,  Pencils  and  Pens.     Paper. 

Printing.  Newspapers.  Books. 
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SHORT    STORIES— 1908. 

Vols. 

The  Perfect  Tribute  (Mary  R.  S.  Andrews)  (pamphlet) 

Monsieur  Viple's  Brother  (Paul  Bourget)  (pamphlet) 

The  Zadoc  Pine  Labor  Union  (H.  C.  Bunner)  (pamphlet)      

The  Death  Disk  (Samuel  L.  Clemens)  (pamphlet) 

How  I  Sent  My  Aunt  to  Baltimore  (C.  S.  Davison)  (pamphlet)  .    .    . 

The  Pope's  Mule  (Alphonse  Daudet)  (pamphlet) 

The  Adventures  of  the  Red-Headed  League  (A.  Conan  Doyle)  (pamp.) 

A  Bird  of  Passage  (Beatrice  Harraden)  (pamphlet) 

Colonel  Starbottle  for  the  Plaintiff  (Bret  Harte)  (pamphlet)    .... 

The  Denver  Express  (A.  A.  Hayes)  (pamphlet) 

L'Arrabiata  (Paul  Heyse)  (pamphlet)  . 

The  Last  Slave  Ship  (George  Howe,  M.  D.)  (pamphlet) 

Get  Out  or  Get  in  Line,    )     ,_„  ,  fl      ,N  ,  , ,    , 

A  Message  to  Garcia,         }    (Elbert  Hubbard)  (pamphlet) 

The  Necklace  (Guy  Maupassant)  (pamphlet) 

Fourteen  to  One  (Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps)  (pamphlet) 

The  Tailor  of  Gloucester  (Juvenile)  (Beatrix  Potter)  (pamphlet)  .    . 
The  Lady  or  the  Tiger,  ),„«„,        ,    ,  ,  ,     » 

The  Discourager  of  Hesitancy,}    (F-  *•  Stockton)   (pamphlet)     .    . 

EH  (C.  H.White)  (pamphlet) 

The  Honk-Honk  Breed,   > 

The  Two  Gun  Men,  f    (Stewart  Edward  White)  (pamphlet)   .    . 

The  Saving  of  the  Colors  (Kate  Douglas  Wiggin)  (pamphlet)     .    .    . 

Philosophy  4  (Owen  Wister)   (pamphlet) 

The  Last  Fight  in  the  Coliseum  (Charlotte  M.  Yonge)  (pamphlet)    . 


HISTORY,   BIOGRAPHY,  AND    CIVIL    GOVERNMENT. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (pamphlet) 

Governmental  Science  (from  King's  "Treasury  of  Facts")  (leaflet) 
Government  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (from  Nation  and  State) 

(Philips) 1 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan  (W.  Gardner)  (pamphlet) 

A  Child's  History  of  the  United  States  (Eggleston)      1 

United  States  History  for  Young  Readers  (Davis) '.    .    .      1 

Supplement  to  History  of  the  United  States  (Montgomery)     ....       1 

History  of  the  United  States  (Montgomery) 3 

"     "         "  "       (Fiske) 6 

A  School  History  of  the  United  States  (McMaster)  .......... 

*The  Discovery  of  America  (from  Washington  Irving)      1 

*The  Settlement  of  Virginia  (Capt.  John  Smith) 1 

^Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (Shea)     ...       1 

The  Indian  Tribes  East  of  the  Mississippi,  \ 

The  French  and  Indian  War  and  The  Loss  of  Canada,  >■ 1 

(From  Parkman's  "  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  ",)    J 
The  War  of  Independence  (with  maps)  (Fiske) I 


*  "Historical  Classic  Readings  "  (Effingham  Maynard  &  Co.,  N.  Y. ) 
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George  Washington  (Scudder) 2 

*First  Battles  of  the  Revolution  (Everett) 1 

*Heroes  of  the  Revolution  (Parton) 1 

Manifest  Destiny  (Fiske^  (pamphlet) 

American  History  Stories  (Mara  L.  Pratt)       4 

Historical  Tales  ( Morris) 

Vol.  I.     How  Franklin  Came  to  Philadelphia. 
A  Gallant  Defense. 
The  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
Stealing  a  Locomotive. 
On  the  Track  of  a  Traitor. 
The  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler. 

Vol.  II.     An  Escape  from  Libby  Prison. 
How  the  Charter  Was  Saved. 
The  Fate  of  the  Philadelphia. 
The  British  at  New  York. 
The  Sinking  of  the  Albemarle. 

Vol.  III.    Marion,  the  Swamp  Fox. 
Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

How  the  Electric  Telegraph  Was  Invented. 
The  Story  of  the  Regicides. 
Sir  William  Phips  and  the  Silver  Ship. 

Hero  Tales  from  American  History  (Lodge  &  Roosevelt) ,      2 

Washington.  The  Cruise  of  the  "  Wasp". 

Daniel  Boone.  The  "  General  Armstrong  "  Priva- 

George  Rogers  Clarke.  teer. 

The  Battle  of  Trenton.  The  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Bennington.  John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  Right 

King's  Mountain.  of  Private  Petition. 

The  Storming  of  Stony  Point.  Francis  Parkman. 

Gouverneur  Morris.  Remember  the  Alamo. 

The  Burning  of  the  Philadel-  Hampton  Roads. 

phia.  The  Flag-Bearer. 

Death  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek. 

The  Charge  at  Gettysburg.  Lieutenant  Cushing  and  the  Ram 
Grant    and    the    Vicksburg  "Albemarle". 

Campaign.  Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw.  Lincoln. 
Charles  Russell  Lowell. 

About  the  Navy,  (Park  Benjamin)  (from the  "  Independent",  with 

special  introduction  by  the  author) 1 

11  Quick  Fires,"  and  "Lead  Squirts ". 

American  Armor — Hard  Steel  and  Cornstalks. 

The  Captain  of  a  Warship. 

"Jacky  "  as  He  Was  and  Is. 

Why  "Jack"  Shoots  to  Hit. 

"Jacky's"  Career. 

The  Causes  of  a  Great  Defeat. 

*"  Historical  Classic  Readings"  (Effingham  Maynard  &  Co.,  N.  Y.) 
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A  Study  of  the  Modern  Battleship  (Rupert  Hughes)   (pamphlet)  .    . 
A  Woman's  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Pekin  (with  maps)  (Lowry)  (pamphlet) 
The  Last  Days  of  St.  Pierre  (a  journal  from  Vicar-  \ 

General  Parel  to  the  absent  Bishop).  >  (pamphlet)   .    . 

The  Eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  (Pliny  the  Younger)  ' 

Our  American  Neighbors 

The  Story  of  the  Chevalier  La  Salle  (pamphlet) 

Sketches  of  Western  Adventure  (Boone) i 

Stories  of  Missouri  (Musick)  I 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors  (Macomber) .      i 

Stephen  Girard,  Mariner  and  Merchant( Louise  Stockton) (pamphlet) 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  (Julia  Ward  Howe)  (pamphlet) 
A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Laura  Bridgman  (Katharine  G.  Allen  )(pamphlet) 

The  Story  of  My  Life  (Helen  Keller) i 

A  Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  John  Metcalf  and  Francis  Huber  (Katharine 

G.  Allen)  (pamphl  t) 

Our  Mother  Queen  (from  "Books  for  the  Bairns")  (Ed.  by  Stead) 

(pamphlet) 

A  History  of  England  (Montgomery) 3 

Constitutional  History  of  England  (Montgomery)  (pamphlets)  .    .    . 

Readings  from  English  History  (Green) 1 

Elizabeth  (Green) 1 

Puritan  England  (Green) 

Stories  from  English  History  (Blaisdell) 2 

A  History  of  France  (Montgomery) 2 

Brave  Little  Holland,  and  What  She  Taught  Us  (Griffis) 2 

Japan  in  History,  Folk-Lore  and  Art  (Griffis) 2 

Childlife  in  China  (Hall)  (pamphlet) 

Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East  (Higginson) 2 

A  Short  History  of  Spain  (Mary  Piatt  Parmele) 1 

The  Conquest  of  Mexico  (Prescott)  (Abridged) 2 

The  Conquest  of  Granada  (Irving) 3 

Mahomet  and  His  Successors  (Irving) 2 

Outlines  of  the  World's  History  (Swinton)         5 

Myers's  General  History 9 

General  History  (Supplement  to  Edition  of  1889)  (Myers)      ....      1 

Essay  on  History  (Macaulay) 1 

Frederick  the  Great  (Macaulay) 1 

Sketch  of  Phillip  II.  of  Spain  (Motley)  (pamphlet) 

Peter  the  Great  (Motley) 1 

Savonarola  (Lord) 2 

Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  (Carlyle) 2 

Selections  from  Plutarch's  Lives 1 

Charles  Dickens  (by  his  eldest  daughter) 1 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Hutton) 1 

Tales  from  Scott — Ivanhoe  (Sullivan) 1 
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Vols. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Selections)  (Scott) i 

The  Story  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
The  Rise  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 
The  Exploits  of  Douglas  and  of  Randolph. 
The  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 

Concerning  the  Exploits  of  Edward  Bruce,  of  the  Douglas, 
of    Randolph    Earl    of    Murray,    and   the   Death    of 
Robert  Bruce. 
Tales  from  Scottish  History  in  Prose  and  Verse  (Rolfe's  Selections)       i 

Golden  Deeds  (Yonge)  3 

Vol.  I.    The  Pass  of  Thermopylae 

The  Shepherd  Girl  of  Nanterre. 

Leo  the  Slave. 

The  Voluntary  Convict. 

Vol.  II.  The  Monthyon  Prizes. 

The  Soldiers  in  the  Snow. 
The  Second  of  September. 
Agostina  of  Zaragoza. 

Vol.  III.  Heroes  of  the  Plague. 

The  Petitioners  for  Pardon. 
The  Chief  of  the  Averni. 

Young  Folks  Library  of  Choice  Literature  (pamphlets) 

Peter  Cooper.  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Cyrus  W.  Field. 

Daniel  Webster.  James  Watt. 

George  Stephenson.  Israel  Putnam. 

Eli  Whitney.  Daniel  Boone. 
Lawrence  Coster. 

The   Story  of   Abraham   Lincoln  (from  "Four  Great  Americans") 

(pamphlet) 

Robinson  Crusoe's  Money  (David  A.  Wells) 1 

Civil  Government  (Fiske) 2 

Civil  Government  (Crawford) 1 

Civil  Government  (Dawes) 1 

Civil  Government  of  Michigan  (King) t 

The  American  Citizen  (Charles  F.  Dole) 2 

The  Political  Duty  of  Educated  Men  (G.  W.  Curtis)  (pamphlet)    .    . 

Michigan  ;  a  History  of  Governments  (Cooley) 3 

Civil  Government  of  Michigan  (King) 1 

Constitution  of  Michigan,  1850 1 

American  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  (Fish) 1 

The  Young  American 2 

Political  Economy  (Thompson) 1 

Political  Economy  (Briefer  Course,  with  Index)  (Walker) 4 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  (McCarthy)  (unfinished) 
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The  Presidency    (Theo.  Roosevelt,  now  President  of  "] 
the  United  States) 

The  Life  of  a  Senator  (Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Senator 
from  Massachusetts) 

The  Life  of  a  Congressman  (Thomas  B.  Reed,  formerly 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (David  J. 
Brewer,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States) 

How  Jack  Lives  (John  D.  Long,  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Navy) 

The  Naval  War  College  (John  D.  Long,  ex-Secretary 
of  the  Navy) 

How  Our  Soldiers  Are  Fed  (William  Cary  Sanger, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War) 

How  the  Army  Is  Clothed  (Gen.  M.  F.  Ludington, 
Quartermaster-General,  U.  S.  A.) 

Good  Manners  and  Diplomacy  (William  R.  Day,  ex- 
Secretary  of  State) 

How  Foreign  Treaties  Are  Made  (Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Senator  from  Massachusetts) 

Uncle  Sam's  Law  Business  (John  K.  Richards,  Solici- 
tor-General of  the  United  States) 

The  American  Post  Office  (W.  L.  Wilson,  ex- 
Postmaster-General) 


(Pamphlets 
from  "The 
Ship  of 
State"). 


LANGUAGE. 

Vols. 

The  Mother  Tongue  (Kittredge  &  Arnold) 8 

Our  Language  :     Its  Use  and  Structure  Taught  by  Practice  and 

Example  ( Part  I. )  ( South  worth  &  Goddard) I 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English  (Knox:  Heath) 3 

Lessons  in  English  (Part)  (Lockwood) 1 

Language  Lessons,  Book  II.  (De  Garmo)  (pamphlets) 

Steps  in  English  (McLean,  Blaisdell  &  Morrow) 2 

Wheeler's  Graded  Studies  in  English  (Part  I) 1 

The  English  Language  (Rolfe)  (leaflet) 

English  Grammar  (Whitney  &  Lockwood) 4 

Longman's  School  Grammar  (D.  Salmon) 2 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  (Maxwell)  3 

Rhetorical  Analysis  (Selections)  (Genung)  (pamphlet) 

Outlines  of  Rhetoric  (Genung)  .  3 

Outlines  (Rhetoric)  (from  King's  "''Treasury  of  Facts")  (leaflet)      . 

Chapter  IV.  of  Lockwood's  Rhetoric  (pamphlet) 

"       V.  "  "  " 

VIII.  "  "  "  

Composition  and    Rhetoric  for  Higher    Schools    (Lockwood    and 

Emerson) 2 

Argumentation  (Lewis)  (pamphlet) 

Word  Book  (Swinton) 

New  Word  Analysis  (Swinton) 2 

On  the  Study  of  Words  (Trench) 2 

Rules  for  Punctuation  (Hill)  (pamphlet) 

Selections  for  Paragraph  Writing  (pamphlet) 
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Vol.. 

Prose  Dictation  Exercises  from  the  English  Classics  (compiled  by 

Jas.  H.  Penniman) i 

Words  and  Phrases  from  Lamb's  Tales  (pamphlets) 

The  Tempest.  As  you  Like  It. 

Macbeth.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Hamlet. 

Words  and  Phrases  from  The  Second  "  Heart  of  Oak  Book  "  (pamphlet) 

Latin  Primer  (J.  H.  Allen)  (Selections) .      i 

Latin  Primer  (J.  H.  Allen)  (Lessons)  (leaflet) 

First  Year  Latin  Book  (Collar  &  Daniell)  (pamphlets) 

Essentials  of  Latin  (Pearson)      

Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Bks.  I-IV.)  (A.  &  G.) i 

Sallust's  Catiline  (Allyn  &  Bacon,  1900) 1 

Six  Orations  of  Cicero  (A.  &  G.) 1 

Pompey's  Military  Command. 

The  Four  Orations  Against  Catiline. 

The  Citizenship  of  Archias. 

De  Senectute  ;  de  Amicitia  (Cicero) 1 

The  First  Six  Books  of  Virgil's  iEneid  ( Greenough) 1 

Selection  from  Ovid  (500  lines)  (pamphlet) 

The  Phormio  of  Terence 1 

Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace 1 

Catullus  (edited  by  E.  T.  M.  Rich)  (Ginn  &  Co.) 1 

Tibullus  (Libri  Quattuor)  (Mueller)  (Teubner)      1 

Important  Rules  of  Latin  Syntax,  with  Illustrations  (pamphlet).  .    . 

White's  Beginner's  Greek  Book ....      4 

English-Greek  Vocabulary 1 

Greek  Grammar  (Goodwin) 5 

Xenophon's  Anabasis .    .      2 

Vocabulary  to  Xenophon's  Anabasis 2 

Homer's  Iliad.     Books  I-III  (Keep) 1 

Vocabulary  to  Keep's  Iliad  of  Homer  (Seymour) 2 

Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach 2 

Gliick  Auf,  a  First  German  Reader  (Miiller  &  Wenkebach)     ....      1 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  in  German  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)      1 
Auf  der  Sonnenseif e  (Bernhardt)   (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)     1 
Immensee  (Storm)  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)  (pamphlet)    . 
Das  Kalte  Herz  (Hauff)   (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)  .    .    .  1 

Die  Geschichte  von  der  schonen  Melusine  (Diethoff) 1 

Die  Geschichte  von  Khalif  Storch  (Hauff )         1 

Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  and  other  German  Poems 1 

Wilhelm  Tell  (Schiller)  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)    ....      1 
Gustav  Adolf  in  Deutschland  (Schiller)  (American  Book  Co.)     ...      1 

Minna  von  Barnhelm  (Lessing)  (Appleton) 

Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen  (Scheffel)  (Heath's  Modern  Language 

Series) 1 

Karl  der  Grosse  (Freytag)  (Holt's  Selected  Tales) 1 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Vols. 

Arithmetical  Examples  (three  pamphlets) 

Arithmetical  Problems  (E.  Wentworth) .       i 

A  Complete  Arithmetic  (Robinson's  Shorter  Course)  (Fish)  (pamphlets) 

A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  (abridged  from  Wentworth) 3 

Answers  to  "A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic"   (abr.  fr.  Wentworth)        1 

Arithmetic  (Southworth  and  Stone)  (pamphlets) 

Arithmetic  by  Grades  (J.  T.  Prince)  abridged  (Books  III-V)    ....      1 

The  Werner  Arithmetic  (F.  H.  Hall) 3 

"Slate"  Problems  of  the  Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  II  (pamphlets)     . 
Outline  of  Business  Arithmetic  (from  King's  "Treasury  of  Facts") 

(leaflet) 

The  Arithmetic  Reader  for  Second  Grade  Pupils  (Hall) 

Oral  Arithmetic  by  Grades  (Kirk  and  Sabin)       2 

Mental  Arithmetic  (Dubbs) 4 

A  School  Algebra  (Wentworth) ,    .    .      3 

Answers  to  "  A  School  Algebra  "  (Wentworth) 1 

Plane  Geometry  (VanVelzer  and  Shutts)  (pamphlets) 

A  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  (unabridged)  (Wentworth)     ...      4 
Definitions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  with  Figures  (pamphlet)     •    . 

Captions       "         "  "  (first  three  books) 1 

Figures         "         "  "  (first  book)  (pamphlet) 

SCIENCE, 

Science  Primer  Series  : 

Introductory 1 

Physiology 2 

Physics 2 

Chemistry 2 

Physical  Geography 2 

Logic 2 

Geology 2 

Progress  of  Science  During  Past  Century  (Williams) 1 

Geological  Story  (Dana) 1 

A  First  Book  in  Geology  (Shaler)  .    . 2 

The  Childhood  of  the  World  (Clodd) 1 

Natural  Elementary  Geography  (Redway  and  Hinman) 3 

The  Rand-McNally  Elementary  Geography 1 

"        "  "         Grammar  School  Geography 3 

The  Werner  Grammar  School  Geography,  Part  1  (Tarbell) 3 

Geography  (Tarr  and  McMurry)        1 

A  Complete  Geography  (Frye) 1 

A  Geography  of  Illinois  (McMurry)  (pamphlet) 

United  States  Geography  (McMurry)  (pamphlets) 

New  England.     Middle  States.     Southern  States.     Central  States. 

Geography  of  Europe  (Tarr  and  McMurry) 2 

Geography  of  South  America  (Tarr  and  McMurry) 1 

Physical  Geography  (Guyot) 1 

11  "  (Davis) 3 
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Vols. 

Outlines — Topical   Analyses    for    Review,   from   Maury's    Physical 

Geography  (leaflet) 4 

Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines  (Greene) 2 

Introduction  to  Physical  Science  (Gage) 3 

Elements  of  Physics  (Carhart  and  Chute) 4 

High  School  Physics  (Carhart  and  Chute) 1 

Questions  in  Popular  Physics  (pamphlet)  

Outlines  (Physics)  (from  King's  "Treasury  of  Facts")    (leaflet)  .    . 

Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (Colton)      . 

Comprehensive  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene  (Cutter)     ...  2 

Hygienic  Physiology  (Dr.  Lincoln)  .       .    .  1 

The  Human  Body  (Martin) 3 

Public  School  Temperance  (Richardson) 1 

Outlines  (Physiology)  (from  King's  "Treasury  of  Facts")  (leaflet)  . 

The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge  ( Dr.  Wilson )..........  1 

Elements  of  Astronomy  (Young) 2 

Chemistry,  Shorter  Course  (Remsen) 3 

Man  Wonderful;  or,  Marvels  of  Our  Bodily  Development  (Wood- Allen)  2 

Physical  Culture  (Emerson) 1 

The  Philosophy  of  Gesture  (Emerson) 1 

Moral  Science,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Obligation  (Fairchild)  .....  3 

A  Primer  of  Ethics  (Comegys) 1 

Ethics  (Dewey)    .... 1 

Elementary  Psychology  (Putnam) 3 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Braille  Primer  for  the  Use  of  Adults  (pp.  12,  Lansing,  Mich.)     .    . 

A  Primer  of  Esperanto  (pamphlet) 

Every-Day  Business  (Emery) 1 

The  Science  of  Successful  Salesmanship  (Arthur  Frederick  Sheldon)     1 
Business  Law,  from  Business  Forms   of   the   Peirce   School,   Phila. 

(pamphlet) 

Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping — Introductory  Course,  First  four 

months  (pamphlet) 

Business  Law  (Supplementary  Matter  for  Classes  from  Cleveland's 

"  Funds  and  Their  Uses  ")   (pamphlet) 

The  American  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  (Fish) 1 

Biography  of  the  Blind  (Wilson) 2 

The  Blind  as  Seen  through  Blind  Eyes  (from  the  French  of  M.  de  la 

Sizeranne,  by  F.  Park  Lewis,  M.  D.) 2 

Tobacco  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  (pamphlet) , 

The  Cigaret  (Marden)  (pamphlet) 

Library  Work  for  the  Blind  (E.  E.  Allen)  (pamphlet) 

The  Physical  Education  of  the  Blind  (E.  E.  Allen)  (pamphlet)  .    .    . 

The  Education  of  Defectives  (E.  E.  Allen) 1 

The  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind  (D.  D.  Wood)  (pamphlet)  .    .    . 

Sketch  of  David  D.  Wood  (pamphlet) 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Musical  Composers  (Compilation)    ....      1 
Great  Composers  and  Their  Works  (L.  C.  Elson) 2 
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Void. 

Words  and  Music  of  the  Hymns  and  Carols  in  ^ 
use  at  the  Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind      / 
Easy   Popular  Sight-Singing   Manual    (Zobanaky)    (pamphlets)  .    . 

Choral  Companion  (Zobanaky)  (pamphlet)  

Hymn  Book — A  Collection  of  Standard  Hymns  (words  and  music)  .    .      I 

Selected  Songs  (Knapsack)  (compiled  by  Pattergill) i 

Arbor  Day  Songs  (pamphlet) 

Fifty  Progressive  Exercises  (pamphlet) 

Czerney's  no  Exercises,  Op.  453  (pamphlet)      

Etudes  Enfantines,  Op.  37,  (Lemoine)   (pamphlet) 

Pedal  Studies  for  the  Organ  (Schneider)  (pamphlet) 

Studies  in  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  (Hiller)  (pamphlet) 

The  Choruses  of  Handel's  Oratorio  of  Judas  Maccabeus 1 

The  Choruses  of  Handel's  Oratorio  of  Samson 1 

The  Braille  Music  Notation  (Indexed  explanation)  (pamphlet)   .    .    - 

The  Staff  Notation  (Staff  Types  and  Tables)  (Brown) 3 

Lessons  in  the  Staff  Notation  (Brown)  (pamphlet) 

Outline  of  Musical  Forms  (Matthews) 1 

First  Year  in  Theory  (Skinner) 2 

Great  Operas  (from  Famous  Composers  and  their  Works,  by  A.  Elson)     1 

Musical  History  (Macy) 

"  "       (Fillmore) 2 

Musical  Dictionary  (Clarke) 3 

Construction,  Tuning,  and  Care  of  the  Piano-Forte  (E.  Q.  Norton)    .      1 

The  Art  of  Piano-Making  (pamphlet) 

Don't 

A  Primary  Speller  .    .        1 

An  Advanced  Speller 1 

The  Morse  Speller  (Dutton)  (pamphlet) 

The  Quincy  Word  List  (Parlin)  (pamphlets) 

Spelling  Exercises — Michigan's  800  Words,  Homonyms,  and  Sen- 
tences   

The  Baldwin  Speller  (Shear  and  Lynch)  (pamphlet) 

Treasury  of  General  Knowledge  (Doener) 1 

The  Model  Typewriting  Instructor  (Touch  method)   (Carl  Altmaier) 

(pamphlet) 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  Instruction  Book  (pamphlet) 

How  to  Make  Baskets  (Mary  White) 1 

A  Manual  of  Knitting  and  Crocheting  (pamphlet) 

A  Practical  Cook  Book  (B.  Kate  Wright) 1 

The  Boston  Cook  Book  (Mrs.  Lincoln) 3 

Almanacs  for  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  1903  (pamphlets) 

A  Game  of  Authors. 

The  Game  of  Chess  (pamphlet)       
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Maps  or  Diagrams: 

Spain  and  Her  Atlantic  Possessions  in  1898. 
Cuba  and  Adjacent  Islands. 
Havana  Harbor. 
Santiago  Harbor. 
San  Juan  Harbor. 
Manila  Harbor. 

Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  and  Adjacent  Islands. 
Philippine  Islands. 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Alaska,  Showing  Klondike  Gold  Fields. 
The  World — Mercator's  Projection. 
Field  of  the  Chinese-Japanese  War. 
Korea. 

The  Chinese  Empire. 
Plan  of  the  City  of  Pekin. 
Plan  of  the  British  Legation  Compound. 
Vicinity  of  Pekin  and  Port  Arthur. 
Scene  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  Operations. 
A  Diagram  of  the  Defenses  of  Port  Arthur. 
The  Proposed  Nicaragua  Canal. 
Boston  and  Vicinity  in  1775. 
The  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes. 
The  Cuban  Flag. 

A  Sample  Ballot  for  Voting  by  the  Australian  Plan. 
A  Map-Diagram  of  the  National  Election  of  1904. 
Outline  Maps:  with  "  scale  of  miles". 
United  States — two  plates. 

New  England  States : 

Maine.  Massachusetts. 

New  Hampshire.  Rhode  Island. 

Vermont.  Connecticut. 

Middle  Atlantic  States  : 

New  York.  Maryland. 

Pennsylvania.  Virginia. 

New  Jersey.  \  West  Virginia. 

Delaware.      J 

Southern  States  :     Eastern  Section. 

North  Carolina.  Alabama. 

South  Carolina.  Mississippi. 

Georgia.  Tennessee. 

Florida. 

Southern  States  :    Western  Section. 

Louisiana.  Indian  Territory 

Texas.  Oklahoma. 


Arkansas. 
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Central  States 
Ohio. 
Indiana. 
Illinois. 


Eastern  Section. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Kentucky. 


Central  States  :     Western  Section. 

Missouri.  South  Dakota. 

Iowa.  Nebraska. 

Minnesota.  Kansas. 

North  Dakota. 


Southwestern  Group. 
Colorado. 
New  Mexico. 
Utah. 

Northwestern  Group  : 
Montana. 
Wyoming. 
Idaho. 


Arizona. 
Nevada. 

California. 


Oregon. 
Washington. 


Maps  of   Hemispheres,    Grand   Divisions,    England,   United 
States,  and   Groups  of  States. 

Relief  and  Drainage  of  Australia. 

Principal  Islands  of  Oceanica — with  the  Political  Divisions  of 

Australia. 
Relief  and  Drainage  of  Africa. 
Political  Divisions  of  Africa. 
Relief  and  Drainage  of  South  America. 
Political  Divisions  of  South  America. 
Political  Divisions  of  Europe. 
Political  Divisions  of  North  America. 


Political  Divisions  of 
British  Isles. 
Spain. 
Germany. 
Austria-Hungary. 
Russia. 
Italy. 
France. 


Switzerland. 

Belgium. 

Holland. 

Balkan  Peninsula. 

Turkey. 

Greece,  etc. 


The  Transvaal  and  Neighboring  States. 

First  Floor  Plan  of  Penn'a  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Front  Elevation  "        "  "       "      "         " 

Architect's  Specifications  of  the  Swimming  Pool  Building, 

Overbrook. 
Plan  of  Grounds  of  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Bathroom  Drainage — A  profile  plan. 
Set  of  Working  Drawings  for  Sloyd  Classes. 
Outline  Drawings  for  Manual  Training  in  Cardboard. 
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The  Christian  Record  (a  monthly  magazine,  published  free  ;  address 
The  Christian  Record,  College  View,  Nebraska) 

Work  and  Welfare  (a  quarterly  magazine  of  facts  and  suggestions 
concerning  the  Blind.  $1.00  a  year,  published  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Saginaw,  Michigan)    (temporarily  discontinued)    . 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  (a  monthly,  practically 
free;  publisher,  Walter  G.  Holmes,  306  West  53d  St.,  N.  Y.  City) 

List  of  American  Braille  Books  at  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
(pamphlet) 

List  of  Books  in  American  Braille  (pamphlet) 


NOTE. — The  Braille  music  notation  is  the  same  all  over  the  world.  An 
exceedingly  large  variety  of  music  in  this  notation  has  been  printed  during 
many  years,  especially  since  the  Cologne  Conference  of  J888— abroad,  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Vienna,  etc.,  and  at  home,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
Jacksonville,  Ills.,  in  Berkeley,  CaiM  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  in  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Interlining  Braiue  Slate. 
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AMERICAN    BRAILLE. 


To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  (  •  •  J  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 


ALPHABET. 

e     f       g       h      i        j        k       1    m 
••      ••      •  •      ••      •        •      • * 


op        q        r        s      t     11       v  w 

•        •••••••••        •  • 

•               •  •                     •               •  •  • 

••                 •            ••••  • 

To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6   ( #  #  ) 


•••••  •  •  ••• 

•  •  ••••  ••• 

•  ••••  ••••  • 


•  •        •  • 


MARKS   OF   PUNCTUATION. 

?        I         -         (         ) 


•  •     • 


The  apostrophe  is  point  4.  The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two  or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the  capital  sign  occur 
together,  the  space  which  separates  words  may  be  omitted  ;  the  period 
which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 
for  the  next ;   thus,  •  *  F.  R.  S. 

NUMERALS. 

When  alone  or  in  combination  the  following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  sign(      •  V  become  numbers. 

456789O 
••       ••        •  ••        ••        •  •  • 

•  •        •  ••        ••        •  •• 


•  • 


I       .  46       •      •   •  235 
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INITIAL   LETTERS   USED   AS   WORD   SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have    just  know  like    my 

•  •        ••        ••         ••        •  ••        •  •        •• 

•  ••  •        •  ••        ••  •        ••        • 

•  •  •        •  •        • 

not    quite  right  should  the  under  very  will      you 

•••••         •  •         •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•••  •  ••••  •• 

When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative ;  e.g.   •  •  when  standing  alone  represents 

"know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 

•  •    •  •    •  •  • 

••  ••       ••••• 

•  •  •    •       •       • 

OTHER  CHARACTERS  USED   AS  WORD   AND    PART  WORD  SIGNS. 

an       and      ar        ch       ed       en  er       for  in       ing 

•••••  •••  •• 

••            •          ••••  ••  • 

•  •          •        ••        •            •  •        ••  •          •• 

is        of        on       or       ou      ow       st       \hha0tr     tion     ^ic°hr 


The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2>  3>  5)  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had    their      to     was     with  would 


The  letter  x(  ••  I   when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 

The  letter  d  followed  by  a  period         •  is  used  as    the    dollar 

sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign  ;   thus — 
•  •  ••••  •  •    • 

••    •     $2375 

An  italicized  word  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6    (  ). 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  i»  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 
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s  • 

O 

c    • 


09 

O 

(A 

rt 

5 

£ 

3 

B 

u 

£ 

0 

c 

u 

o 

w 

H 

m 

£ 

.* 

P-H 

H 

«H 

2 

0 

t 

£ 

&h 

0 

w 

k-4 

a 

'« 

Oh 

33 

S 

3 

M 

c 

W 

<u 

u 


•  •     £ 


3  •  • 

o       • 
u 


s 


.:  * 
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BRAILLE    MUSIC    ALPHABET. 
C  D  E  F  G 


Wholes  or  i6ths, 
Halves  or  32ds, 
Quarters  or  64ths, 
Eighths  or  I28ths, 


•  •  •              •  •  • 

•  •           •  • 

•  •  •  •           •  •  • 

•  •  •              •  •  • 

•  •           •  • 

•  •              •  • 

•  •  •              •  •  • 

•  •           •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •              •  •  • 

•  •           •  • 


Octave  signs, 

•  4 

•  4 

•  5 

•  4 

•  5 

•  6 

•  5 

•  4 

•  6 

•  5 

•  C 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Fingering  signs, 

•  l 

•  l 

•  2 

•  1 

•  2 

•  3 

•  2 

•  l 

•  3 

w  or  *j 

Mm.  or 

1 

at 

A 

Rests, 

•  • 
• 

• 

• 
• 

•  • 

Accidentals, 

•  • 
• 

•  • 
• 

•  • 
• 

b 

• 
• 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

•          • 

• 

2d 

3d 

4th         5th 

6th 

7th 

Intervals, 

• 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

•  • 

8th 


• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

slur 

in  accord 
with 

turn 

grace 
note 

trill 

•  • 

•              • 

•              • 

• 

• 

• 

•  ♦ 

•      • 

• 

• 

• 

repeat 

staccato 

dot 

double  dot 

2*  *5 
3*  *6 

2* 
3*  *6 

3* 

3*     3* 

3uble  bar 

double  bar 
with  repeat 

pause 

right  hand 
m.            d. 

left  hand 
m.           g. 

•        • 

• 

• 

•        • 

•        • 

• 

•  • 

Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign  (     •  Y 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
206  Great  Portland  St.,  London  W.,  England. 
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MATHEMATICAL    BRAILLE    NOTATION. 


•:(') 


2  •  •  5      — 


4« 

X 
6« 

;::•:*[] 

2»  .5      ^_ 
3«  •  6 

:.  .:  v~ 

•     • 

2  •  •  5    2  •  •  5 

V     exponent. 

4* 

over 
•  3 

5.     Prime> 
•  3     sub-literal 

•  I 


+ 


fraction. 


:  (ratio.) 


../ 


factorial. 


index. 


(when  alone) 
varies  as. 

(when  alone) 
infinity. 


The  underlying  principles  of  this  notation  are  broad,  and  permit  infinite  com- 
binations of  the  signs.  By  means  of  it  the  formulas  of  trigonometry,  analytics,  and 
calculus  are  easily  and  clearly  written. 

One  fact  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  writing  and  reading  this  notation,  i.  e., 
that  an  active  sign,  as  radical,  exponent,  factorial,  index,  over,  or  fraction,  continues 
its  activity  or  meaning  until  stopped  naturally  or  artificially ;  naturally,  at  the  end  of  a 
quantity  or  expression,  when  not  followed  by  another  quantity ;  artificially,  by  a 
period,  and  the  ending  root  sign.  This  will  be  clearly  understood  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  rules  and  examples. 

In  writing  mixed  numbers  in  arithmetic,  the  fraction  sign  is  omitted,  a  comma 

•    •  •  •  *    • 

separating   the   integer   from   the   fraction;    e.  g.t   6^,      •    •  • 

One  numeral  sign  at  the  beginning  of  a  mixed  number  or  a  fraction  is  sufficient. 
But  in  algebra  the  numeral  sign  must  precede       *    *  *  *    *  *       •    • 

each  number;  e.  g.,  6^,  •  •  •       •  •  •       •  • 

RUIZES. 

I.  The  exponent  sign     (  "    .6)    precedes    literal,   numero-literal,    negative, 

fractional,  and  polynomial  exponents,  and  exponents  of  polynomials  and  of  enclosed 
monomials. 

II.  Numerals  written  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  "  Braille  cell  "  are  sub- 
exponents. 

Numeral  exponents  and  numeral  sub- exponents  preceded  by  the  sign  are/  A 
read  prime,  second,  third, etc.;  sub- prime, sub- second, sub-third, etc.;  sub-literal. \3#      / 

III.  The  period  is  used  to  show  the  end  of  active  signs,  as  exponent,  index, 
factorial,  over,  and  fraction,  or  to  stop  their  activity. 

IV.  Numbers  preceding  literal  quantities  are  coefficients;  following,  exponents. 

V.  A  root  of  higher  degree  than  the  second  is  indicated  by  writing  the  index 

sign  and  the  index  be-    3  •••••  ••  ••  •• 

fore  the  radical;^,,   Vx  +  y      I. I  ..'III.:'         '.'I' 

VI.  The  fraction  siSn  precedes  all  fractions,  but  may  be  omitted  before  numeral 
fractional  exponents. 

VII.  Quantities  under  the  radical  are  preceded  by  the  beginning  radical  sign, 
and  are  followed  by  the  ending  radical  sign. 

A  radical  (or  radicals)  under  a  radical  is  indicated  by  doubling  or  tripling  the 
inner  radical  (beginning  and  ending)  signs.  The  single  ending  radical  always 
completes  the  expression. 

*In  searching  through  several  advanced  algebras,  books  on  calculus,  trigonometry,  and  analytics, 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  found  to  be  used  except  "j"  and  "o".  Therefore  the  Braille 
"  j  "  has  been  used  here  for  the  closing  bracket. 

For  the  figures  and  the  numeral  sign,  see  the  first  page  of  the  "American  Braille". 
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VIII.  Conflictions  in  the  use  of  letters  and  figures  are  avoided  by  using  the 

comma  I  1. 

\3.       / 

IX.  Polynomial   numerators    and   denominators  are  enclosed   in   parentheses, 
except  when  either  or  both  are  under  radicals.     The  denominator  is  followed  by  a 


period  (s..6) 


X.     Letters  preceded  by  the  point  6,  become  Greek  letters.     Letters  preceded 
by  points  5,  6,  are  capitalized  algebraically. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Rules  I.,  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  VIII.        4— 

3ya 


•            • 

•  • 

• 

•                                 •     • 

•       •    •  • 

•       • 

• 

• 

•  •     •         •  •         • 

• 

•       • 

•    •  • 

• 

•  •         •               •  •               •  • 

•       •  • 

m  +  1 

•       •  • 

Rules  I.,  III.,  IV.,  VI. 

x  2m 

•             • 

• 

• 

•    •                 •    • 

•    •        •  • 

• 

• 

• 

•                           •  •    • 
Rules  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  IX. 

•    • 

x  -fy 
6-f  x2 

•           • 

• 

• 

•          •       •       •    •  • 

•          •    • 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

•           •         •    •         • 

•  •       •    • 

• 

•     • 

•  • 

• 

•    •       •       •  • 

•  •    •  • 

•    •  • 

Rules  VI.,  VII.,  IX. 


V"  3  +  \A  5  \f  x  + 


•••••         ••••  •         ••         •• 

•      ••      •  ••      •••      •      •••      • 

••         •••  •  •••  •         •• 


•   •      •  •      • 

••••      •      ••• 

•         •   •  •  •      •      • 


Rule  VII.  yV    4 


••••  •  ••  •••••  • 

o  •  ••  ••••  •  •••••  •• 

•     ••  •••  ••••  ••  • 

EXAMPLES. 
x2—  6  x     +     8    =    o     . 

•     •  ••••  ••  •• 


•     ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

2(x      —       I    )   (    x      —      2)=0. 


•  •  ••  •••  ••  ••• 

•  •         •         ••••         •  ••         ••••         •• 


Fraction        I        over  y      -J-  fraction             I        over            x         =          b 

•                  •••  •                    •                  ••••                       • 

•  ••                               •                            ••••••• 

•            •••  •                          •            •  •            •               ••                       • 


("'  Vigr)-) 


•  •  ••  ••••  •  •••  ••  • 

•  ••  ••  •  •••  •    •         •  • 

•  •  •••  •  ••  ••••  •••  •••  • 

•  •  ••••••  ••  •  •  ••  •• 

•  •  ••  ••••••  ♦       •  ••  ••• 


•  •  •       •  • 

•       ••  •••  •• 
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New  Opportunities  for  Blind   Children 
Before  Entering  School.* 


Emerson  once  said,  "  America  means  opportunity." 
We  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind  wel- 
come this  opportunity  in  America  at  this  International 
Congress  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Child  to  enlist  the  sympa- 
thetic interest  of  so  many  representative  women  of  the 
nations  in  the  problems  that  press  us  hard  for  solution. 
For  blindness  is  everywhere;  no  nation  has  escaped  its 
dire  results.  There  are  in  the  United  States  to-day  prob- 
ably over  100,000  blind  persons.  Fully  13.000  of  these  are 
under  twenty  years  of  age. 

The  "  New  Opportunities  for  the  Blind"  to  which  your 
attention  has  thus  far  been  directed  have  had  to  do  with 
the  prevention  of  preventable  blindness  and  with  the  aiding 
of  worthy  and  capable  blind  adults  in  their  efforts,  at  times 
almost  heroic,  to  engage  in  the  world's  work  in  order  that 
they  may  provide  for  themselves  and  their  families  a 
respectable  living.  It  is  my  purpose  to  show  from  actual 
records  the  condition  of  blind  children  when  they  enter 
school,  and  to  suggest  ways  in  which  they  may  be  so  helped 
before  entering  school  as  to  increase  in  many,  many  cases 
almost  immeasurably  the  probabilities  of  efficient  living. 

From  1899  to  1907,  Mr.  Allen,  for  seventeen  years  the 
efficient  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  a  suburb  of  Phila- 
delphia, had  had  made  and  filed  for  future  study  the  records 
of  about  275  new  pupils  who  entered  the  school  during  these 
eight  years.  These  records  were  the  written  results  of  the 
careful  observations  of  a  very  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
body  of  teachers,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  capabili- 
ties of  blind  children  upon  entering  school.  These  records, 
let  it  be  understood,  were  almost  entirely  independent  of 

*  A  paper  read  by  O.  H.  Burritt  before  the  First  International 
Congress  of  Mothers  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Child,  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  March  10-17,  1008.  The  session  of  Tuesday  afternoon,  March 
17th,  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  blind. 
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the  facts  given  by  parents  or  guardians  in  the  form  used 
in  making  application  for  the  child's  admission  to  school, 
and  they  were  usually  filed  within  one  month  from  the  date 
of  entrance  into  school.  Among  the  observations  recorded 
are  those  upon  the  degree  of  blindness,  previous  schooling, 
degree  of  intelligence,  the  expression  of  the  face,  how  time 
at  home  was  spent,  the  use  of  the  hands,  condition  of  hear- 
ing, any  evident  disease  or  impediment,  nervous  symptoms, 
peculiarities  of  sitting  posture  or  of  head  position,  habit 
movements,  fingers  in  eyes,  skin  habit,  blushing,  dreami- 
ness, power  of  application,  desire  to  learn,  and  ambitions 
for  the  future.  It  is  from  these  records  and  from  the 
application  forms  that  I  have  procured  the  data  for  this 
paper. 

Careful  observation  shows  that  blind  children  are  about 
two  years  behind  seeing  children  of  identical  age.  This 
handicap  is  apparent  very  early  in  life.  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  the  blind  child  walks  at  as  early  an  age  as  the 
child  with  sight,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  data  to  warrant 
this  statement.  I  have  carefully  collated  the  answers  given 
by  parents  to  the  question,  "  At  what  age  did  the  applicant 
first  walk  alone?"  Of  sixty-six  pupils  now  at  Overbrook, 
who  have  been  totally  blind  from  birth  or  early  infancy, 
only  fourteen — approximately  one  out  of  seven — walked  at 
one  year  of  age ;  twenty-nine  learned  to  walk  between  one, 
and  one  and  one-half  years  of  age ;  and  eighteen — or  three 
out  of  every  eleven — between  one  and  one-half  and  two 
years  of  age.  Two  girls  did  not  walk  until  two  and  one- 
half  years  of  age ;  two  others  were  three,  and  one  boy  was 
between  five  and  six  years  old  before  he  walked  unaided. 
Notwithstanding  the  late  age  at  which  the  majority  of  these 
sixty-six  children  walked,  not  more  than  eight  are  dis- 
tinctly backward  children;  and  four  of  these  walked  be- 
fore they  were  a  year  and  a  half  old.  Twenty-seven  out 
of  sixty-six — approximately  three  out  of  seven — did  not 
walk  until  after  eighteen  months  old.  Among  nine  children 
who  did  not  walk  until  two  years  of  age,  only  three  are 
distinctly  backward  children,  three  are  of  average  ability, 
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and  three  are  among  the  best  minds  in  school.  The  major- 
ity of  seeing  children  walk  between  ten  and  fifteen  months 
of  age.  Our  data  show  that  normal  blind  children  can  walk 
as  young  as  seeing  children — fourteen  walked  by  the  time 
they  were  a  year  old,  twenty-nine  by  the  time  they  were 
fifteen  months  of  age.  Why  do  not  all  blind  children  walk 
at  this  earlier  age?  What  can  be  done  to  reach  this  result? 
Children  learn  to  walk  partly  because  of  a  natural  instinct, 
partly  because  they  imitate  others  and  are  encouraged  by 
them  in  their  early  efforts.  A  little  more  encouragement 
and  personal  attention  at  the  beginning  need  to  be  given  to 
the  child  without  sight. 

A  blind  child  can  learn  to  wash  his  face  and  hands  at  as 
early  an  age  as  a  child  with  sight,  and  it  is  vastly  more 
important  that  he  should  do  so.  All  children  naturally 
take  into  their  hands  any  object  which  interests  them  and 
about  which  they  wish  to  know.  But  sight  aids  the  seeing 
child.  The  blind  child  must  get  his  most  exact  knowledge 
of  most  objects  by  handling  them ;  hence  the  need  for 
frequent  washing.  They  will  not  always  remove  all  the 
dirt,  but  how  is  it  with  our  seeing  boy  or  girl  ?  Forty-three 
new  pupils  have  been  received  into  our  kindergarten  at 
Overbrook  within  the  past  three  years.  Not  one  of  these 
could  wash  himself  unaided;  yet  two-thirds  of  the  number 
were  eight  years  of  age  or  older.  It  is  easier  for  you,  fond 
mother,  to  snatch  the  child  up  in  your  arms,  carry  him  to 
the  wash  basin  and  wash  him  yourself.  It  is  infinitely 
better  for  the  child  to  send  him  to  the  basin  to  wash  himself, 
even  if  you  must  eventually  wash  him  yourself.  In  the 
first  instance  he  is  learning  dependence;  in  the  last,  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance — the  first  great  lesson  our  sight- 
less boy  or  girl  must  learn. 

Of  thirty-one  children  totally  blind  from  birth  or  early 
infancy,  who  came  to  Overbrook  between  four  and  eleven 
years  of  age,  only  ten — one-third  of  the  entire  number — 
could  dress  themselves,  and  two  of  these  were  only  five 
years  old,  and  two  only  six.  Of  the  twenty-one  who  were 
unable  to  dress,  nine  were  over  eight,  and  three  were  over 
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ten  years  of  age.  Fourteen,  or  exactly  two-thirds,  of  those 
who  could  not  dress  themselves,  learned  to  do  so  within 
three  months  after  entering  school,  four  were  slow  in 
learning,  but  all  except  three  have  learned.  Two  of  these 
three  are  eight  years  of  age  and  have  been  received  this 
year.  They  are  very  backward,  if  not  feeble-minded,  and 
are  being  carefully  observed  to  learn  whether  they  have 
sufficient  mentality  to  be  retained  in  school.  Of  forty-three 
pupils  received  at  the  kindergarten  during  the  past  three 
years,  only  eighteen — practically  three  out  of  seven — could 
dress  themselves  when  they  entered  school,  but  ten  learned 
within  three  months. 

But  if  only  one  out  of  every  three  children  coming  to 
school  can  dress  himself  and  none  can  wash  himself, 
we  should  expect  a  much  larger  percentage  would  be 
capable  of  supplying  for  themselves  so  primitive  a  need  as 
the  demand  for  food  when  it  is  placed  upon  the  table  before 
them.  Yet  of  the  forty-three  new  pupils  received  at  the 
kindergarten  during  the  past  three  years  only  twenty — less 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  number — wrere  able  to  feed  them- 
selves. These  twenty  ate  fairly  well  with  a  spoon.  A  little 
girl,  eight  years  of  age,  our  kindergartner  reported  soon 
after  she  came,  "  has  not  enough  interest  in  eating  to  take 
a  bite  without  prompting ;  chews  very  poorly ;  can  scarcely 
feed  herself  with  a  spoon."  A  lad  six  years  of  age  came 
to  our  kindergarten  April  24,  1899.  The  first  day  "  he 
cried  and  tried  to  get  away  when  placed  at  the  dinner  table. 
At  first  he  refused  to  eat  from  a  spoon,  would  lick  gravy 
from  finger."  Two  days  later  this  record  was  made:  "  Does 
not  like  to  sit  at  table  to  eat — wants  to  have  a  piece  of  dry 
bread  and  walk  around  while  eating  it.  When  placed  at 
table,  he  screams,  cries,  kicks,  and  pounds  when  he  is 
served.  Does  the  same  thing  when  he  wants  more  or  when 
the  food  does  not  suit  him."  May  15th,  three  weeks  after 
he  came,  we  read :  "  This  morning  for  the  first  time  he  tried 
to  feed  himself.  After  he  had  had  two  plates  of  oatmeal, 
he  wras  given  a  little  more,  and  Miss  H.  put  the  spoon  in 
his  hand  and  had  Ella  (the  maid)  tell  him  he  must  learn 
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how  to  feed  himself.  At  first  he  cried  and  said  he  couldn't 
and  wouldn't.  Ella  told  him  if  he  wanted  it  he  must  feed 
himself.  Then  he  tried  and  did  very  well.  The  same  thing 
happened  this  noon."  Joseph  is  now  fifteen  years  of  age, 
has  been  in  school  nine  years,  and  during  this  time  has 
completed  kindergarten  and  six  of  our  eight  grades.  But 
Joseph  can  never  be  an  efficient  man.  If  he  could  have 
been  taught  during  his  early  years  the  things  he  ought 
to  have  learned  during  this  plastic  period,  his  efficiency 
would  have  been  at  least  doubled.  As  it  is  he  will  always 
be  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  dependent  upon  the  charity 
of  relatives  or  interested  friends,  or  an  inmate  of  an  alms- 
house. 

But  the  ability  to  wash,  dress,  and  feed  himself  is,  after 
all,  a  question  of  having  good  use  of  the  hands.  Of  sixty- 
six  pupils  totally  blind  from  infancy  now  in  school  at 
Overbrook,  only  thirty-six — or  six  out  of  eleven — are  re- 
corded as  having  good  use  of  their  hands  when  they  entered 
school,  twenty-two  as  having  only  fair  use,  and  eight  poor. 
Of  ninety  pupils  totally  blind  from  birth,  only  forty-three, 
or  less  than  one-half,  were  noted  as  having  good  use  of 
their  hands,  twenty-seven  fair  use,  and  twenty  poor.  In 
other  words,  more  than  one-half  of  these  pupils  did  not 
have  good  use  of  their  hands.  It  has  been  an  interesting 
study  to  seek  to  learn  why  some  totally  blind  pupils  have 
such  excellent  use  of  their  hands,  while  others  are  so  awk- 
ward and  clumsy.  Among  thirty-six  girls  totally  blind 
from  birth,  who  came  to  school  between  four  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,  twenty-four,  or  two-thirds,  had  good  use  of 
their  hands.  An  examination  of  their  application  blanks 
shows  that  these  girls  were  occupied  at  home  before  enter- 
ing school  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways: 
"  Spent  much  time  in  playing  wTith  other  children  or  with 
dolls;  helping  mother  about  the  house  by  washing  and 
drying  dishes,  making  beds,  dusting,  shelling  peas,  etc." 
Marion,  seven  years  of  age,  "  helps  mother  about  the  house 
in  a  playful  way ;  has  a  small  ironing  board  which  she  uses 
when  her  mother  irons."     Not  one  of  the  nine  girls  who 
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had  only  fair  use  of  her  hands  is  reported  as  in  any  way 
aiding  about  the  house;  four  were,  however,  said  to  be 
"  generally  active. "  Among  thirty  boys  totally  blind  from 
birth,  entering  school  between  the  ages  of  four  and  one-half 
and  eleven,  only  thirteen  had  good  use  of  their  hands, 
twelve  fair,  and  five  poor.  Those  who  had  good  use  of  their 
hands  were  "  generally  useful  about  home,  playing  with 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  with  other  children,  playing  with 
toys  or  with  pets."  "  Rocking  in  a  chair"  and  "  playing 
alone"  were  the  occupations  of  the  five  boys  who  had  poor 
use  of  their  hands. 

The  close  parallelism  between  good  use  of  the  hands  and 
natural  incentives  to  free  play  is  noticeable  and  significant. 
Among  thirty-six  pupils  blind  from  infancy  who  had  good 
use  of  their  hands,  about  two-thirds  had  brothers  and  sisters 
of  near  age,  one-third  had  not;  but  of  these  it  is  definitely 
stated,  in  the  forms  of  application,  that  they  were  constantly 
busy  playing,  either  with  other  children  or  with  toys  or 
dolls;  or  they  were  fortunate  in  having  mothers  who 
taught  them  to  do  many  simple  but  helpful  things  in  the 
home. 

The  relation  between  the  use  of  the  hands  and  the  de- 
gree of  intelligence  is  noteworthy.  Among  forty-eight  boys 
who  had  good  use  of  their  hands,  forty-five — fifteen  out  of 
sixteen — are  noted  as  possessed  of  average  intelligence, 
and  only  three  as  backward;  of  twenty-three  having  fair 
use  of  their  hands,  twenty-one  were  of  average  intelligence, 
and  two  were  notably  backward ;  but  of  nine  who  had  poor 
use  of  their  hands,  eight  were  distinctly  backward,  and 
only  one  was  recorded  as  possessed  of  average  intelligence. 
Among  sixty-six  girls  who  were  observed  as  having  good 
use  of  their  hands,  fifty-eight,  or  nearly  ten  out  of  eleven, 
were  noted  as  possessing  average  intelligence,  and  only 
eight  as  backward ;  but  of  eighteen  having  fair  use  of  their 
hands,  only  eight  had  average  intelligence,  and  ten  were 
backward;  and  the  four  noted  as  having  poor  use  of  the 
hands  are  four  of  our  most  backward  girls.  Of  a  total  of 
thirteen  pupils  who,  upon  entering  school,  had  poor  use  of 
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their  hands,  only  one  was  thought  to  possess  average  in- 
telligence, while  twelve  were  recorded  as  backward.  As 
these  1 68  pupils  considered  are  still  in  school  I  have  had 
opportunities  to  observe  them,  to  confer  with  their  teach- 
ers, and  to  study  them  with  some  care.  These  observations 
show  that  every  one  of  these  eight  boys  who,  when  they 
came  to  school,  had  poor  use  of  their  hands,  is  in  the  class 
of  our  most  backward  and  least  promising  pupils.  The 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  all  our  pupils  who  give  reason- 
able promise  of  efficient  living  after  leaving  school  are  of 
the  number  who  use  their  hands  well,  and  that,  without  a 
single  exception,  those  who  have  poor  use  of  their  hands 
will  be  absolutely  dependent  all  their  lives  long.  Now, 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  hands  can  be  developed  only  in 
childhood,  while  there  is  the  greatest  plasticity  of  the  ma- 
terial we  seek  to  mould.  It  cannot  be  developed  in  young 
men  and  young  women.  How  important  that  every  parent 
should  know  this,  and  how  essential  that  the  parent  of 
every  blind  child  should  know  it,  that  he  may  do  all  within 
his  power  to  make  possible  a  successful  career  in  the  face 
of  a  fearful  handicap! 

No  one  can  work  long  among  blind  children  without  a 
realization  of  how  general  among  them  are  several  unfor- 
tunate mannerisms  which,  by  reason  of  being  peculiar  to 
them,  are  often  spoken  of  as  "  blindisms."  I  refer  to  such 
habits  as  putting  the  fingers  in  the  eyes,  shaking  the  hands 
before  the  face,  biting  the  fingers  or  finger  nails,  standing 
in  one  place  and  whirling  about,  rotating  the  head  in  a 
semi-circle  from  right  to  left,  rocking  the  body  backward 
and  forward  while  sitting — a  habit  acquired  through  weeks, 
months,  or  even  years  of  patronizing  mother's  rocking 
chair.  So  perfectly  do  some  blind  children  acquire  this 
habit  that  they  will  sit  literally  by  the  hour  on  an  ordinary 
chair,  a  piano  stool,  a  bench,  or  the  door-step  and  enjoy  the 
pleasurable  excitement  of  rocking  without  a  rocker.  But 
we  must  not  blame  the  child  for  these  unfortunate,  even 
repulsive  habits.  It  is  nature's  call  for  the  utilization  of 
stored  up  energy.     Our  duty  as  parents  and  as  teachers  of 
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blind  children  is  to  study  earnestly  to  supply  suitable  ways 
for  the  expression  of  the  natural  desire  to  use  this  potential 
energy. 

Of  the  196  pupils  entering  our  school  during  the  past 
eight  years,  seventy-nine,  or  nearly  two-fifths,  had  at  en- 
trance the  habit  of  putting  the  fingers  in  their  eyes;  sixty- 
four  did  not  have  it,  and  in  reference  to  the  remaining  fifty- 
three  we  have  no  data.  This  habit  is  much  more  common 
among  those  totally  blind  from  infancy.  Among  ninety 
such  pupils,  fifty-three,  or  more  than  five  out  of  nine,  had 
the  habit;  only  twenty-one  are  noted  as  not  having  it,  and 
there  is  no  definite  information  concerning  sixteen  cases. 
Pupils  who  have  partial  sight  do  not  usually  have  this  habit, 
and  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  it  among  those  who  have 
lost  their  sight  after  five  or  six  years  of  age. 

Among  246  new  pupils  entering  school  between  four 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  seventy-nine,  or  one-third, 
had  such  habit  movements  as  rolling  the  head  from  side  to 
side,  rocking  and  bending  the  body,  or  shaking  hands  or 
objects  before  the  eyes;  ninety-seven  had  no  such  habits, 
and  we  are  without  information  concerning  the  remaining 
seventy;  but  of  eighty-eight  pupils  who  were  totally  blind 
from  infancy,  exactly  one-half  had  one  or  more  of  these 
unfortunate  habits. 

Of  246  new  pupils  who  have  come  to  Overbrook  during 
the  past  eight  years,  162,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, had  some  of  the  several  "  blindisms"  referred  to  above ; 
only  eighty-four  were  entirely  free  from  them ;  but  of 
ninety  pupils  blind  from  infancy,  only  sixteen,  or  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  number,  are  totally  without  some  form 
of  these  mannerisms;  the  remaining  seventy-four,  or  five- 
sixths  of  the  entire  number,  have  one  or  more  of  them 
sufficiently  noticeable  to  be  a  matter  of  record. 

At  what  age  should  the  blind  child  enter  school  ?  As  in 
the  case  of  children  with  sight,  this  is  a  matter  to  be  de- 
termined concerning  each  individual  child.  If  our  blind 
child  is  blessed  with  a  father  and  mother  who  have  the 
time,   patience,   and  wisdom  to  see  that  he   romps,   runs 
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errands  about  the  house,  yard,  and  barn ;  dries  dishes, 
turns  the  wringer  for  mother  or  sister  when  the  washing 
is  being  done,  helps  make  the  beds — in  short,  will  study  to 
find  the  greatest  variety  of  ways  possible  for  him  to  utilize 
for  his  future  advantage  that  energy  that  otherwise  will 
express  itself  in  shaking  the  hands  before  the  face,  biting 
the  fingers  or  the  finger  nails,  swaying  the  body  to  and  fro, 
or  rocking  vehemently  in  the  rocking  chair — then  he  may 
well  remain  at  home  until  eight,  nine,  or  even  ten  years 
of  age.  Blindness  is  found  to  be  most  prevalent  among 
the  poor  where  father,  mother,  and  every  member  of  the 
family  must  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  household. 
It  usually  happens  that  there  are  several  children  in  the 
family,  and  the  natural  instinct  to  play  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  draw  our  blind  child  out  of  himself  and  engage  him  in 
various  games  with  the  other  children.  If  these  are  the 
home  conditions,  our  sightless  boy  or  girl  is  better  off  than 
the  child  of  over-indulgent  parents  who  may  be  in  more 
comfortable  circumstances.  Fortunate  indeed  the  blind 
child  whose  parents  are  too  much  occupied  with  the  daily 
round  to  interfere  with  nature's  strongest  instinct — the 
instinct  to  play!  There  is  great  diversity  among  our 
American  schools  for  the  blind  as  to  the  age  at  which 
pupils  are  admitted,  but  the  minimum  age  has  been  steadily 
lowered  until  fifteen  schools  announce  that  they  admit 
children  under  eight  years  of  age,  and  seven  others  have  no 
age  limits.  On  the  other  hand,  six  schools  will  not  receive 
children  under  eight,  two  under  nine,  one  under  ten,  and 
one  demands  that  they  must  be  twelve  years  of  age  before 
its  doors  will  swing  open  to  admit  them.  We  at  Over- 
brook  have  no  age  limits  for  admission ;  but  of  the  forty- 
three  new  pupils  received  into  our  kindergarten  within  the 
past  three  years,  only  one-third  was  under  eight  years  of 
age.  Our  schools  have  been  gradually  forced  to  admit 
children  at  a  younger  age  because  the  efficiency  of  so  many 
has  been  negatived  by  a  failure  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
guardians  to  know  what  is  best  for  them  and  to  do  wisely 
by  them.     We  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  wray  a 
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child,  blind  from  early  childhood,  occupies  his  time  until  he 
is  twelve  years  of  age,  almost  invariably  and  inevitably  de- 
termines whether  he  will  be  an  independent,  self-reliant, 
and  efficient  member  of  society,  or  a  pensioner  upon  the 
charity  of  his  family  or  friends  or,  if  without  these,  an 
inmate  of  an  almshouse.  As  educators  of  the  young  blind, 
we  feel  that  some  plan  ought  to  be  devised  to  disseminate 
more  widely  among  the  parents  of  sightless  boys  and  girls 
the  information  that  has  been  culled  from  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  teaching  of  blind  children.  Many  parents 
do  not  know  the  possibilities  for  their  blind  child.  When 
this  information  is  brought  to  them,  they  welcome  it,  and 
in  most  cases  proceed  at  once  to  act  upon  it. 

The  condition  of  blind  children  upon  entering  school 
being  as  I  have  described,  what  can  be  done  to  overcome 
this  initial  handicap?  A  few  simple  suggestions — well 
known  to  those  who  know  the  blind,  but  not  so  familiar  to 
the  mother  of  the  little  blind  child — are  made  with  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  found  helpful  to  some  who  are 
earnestly  seeking  to  train  a  sightless  child  for  a  happy, 
useful,  and  independent  life : 

i.  Remember  that  in  all  human  probability  your  blind 
child  will  outlive  you,  and  that  much  that  you  do  for  him 
out  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  love  and  sympathy  will 
not  be  done  for  him  by  anyone  except  a  loving  parent.  Do 
you  not  then  see  how  great  a  kindness  you  are  doing  him 
by  teaching  him  to  do  as  many  things  as  possible  for 
himself? 

2.  See  to  it  that  he  learns  to  walk  as  early  as  a  seeing 
child  of  equal  age  and  strength.  Do  not  forget  that  he  lacks 
some  of  the  incentives  that  the  child  with  sight  possesses. 
He  sees  a.  ball  or  a  top,  a  book  or  a  doll  on  the  floor,  and 
forthwith  he  starts  to  get  it.  By  frequent  observation  he 
has  learned  that  his  older  brother  or  sister,  father  or  mother, 
reach  what  they  wish  most  quickly  by  walking  to  it.  Thus 
instinct  and  imitation  combine  to  aid  the  seeing  child  in 
learning  to  walk.  But  your  blind  boy  may  not  know  that 
these  playthings  are  on  the  floor.     Take  pains  to  have  him 
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know  it,  and  then  encourage  him  to  go  after  them,  nature's 
way  first,  by  creeping  to  them :  later,  give  him  your  hand 
to  aid  him,  but  gradually  withdraw  this  help  until  some 
unexpected  day  he  will  reward  your  patient  efforts  to  make 
him  thus  early  as  near  as  possible  like  your  seeing  child. 

3.  Encourage  him  in  every  possible  way  to  play.  Give 
him  simple  things,  but  as  great  a  variety  as  possible.  He 
should  have  a  rubber  ball,  a  set  of  blocks  large  enough  for 
him  to  pile  up  and  then  knock  over ;  a  set  of  dominoes  with 
the  spots  sunken  is  admirable,  and  a  little  later,  if  you  en- 
courage him  in  it,  he  will  learn  to  count  by  means  of  them ; 
still  later  to  play  as  good  a  game  of  dominoes  as  you  with 
your  two  good  eyes.  Provide  him  with  a  sand-pile,  a 
swing,  a  see-saw,  a  coasting  trolley — an  inexpensive  one 
can  be  made  with  a  rope  and  an  ordinary  pulley. 

4.  Have  him  learn  to  wash  his  hands  and  face — he 
will  think  this  great  fun ;  he  will  get  his  dress  or  his  waist 
wet  and  afterwards  it  will  be  more  easily  soiled :  never 
mind,  boys  and  girls  are  of  more  consequence  than  clothing. 

5.  Teach  your  blind  boy  or  girl  to  dress  himself  as 
early  as  you  can.  Again  and  again  our  field  officer,  Mr. 
Delfino,  finds  a  blind  child  anywhere  between  six  and 
twelve  years  of  age  who  is  unable  to  dress  himself.  Though 
himself  blind  and  having  but  one  arm,  he  gets  hold  of  such 
a  boy,  has  him  take  off  his  waist  and  see  if  he  cannot 
put  it  on  alone ;  he  can't  do  so  at  first ;  the  necessary  assist- 
ance is  given,  off  comes  the  waist  again,  again  the  process 
is  repeated.  Next,  is  learning  how  to  button  the  waist.  If 
the  mother  is  skeptical — and  in  the  case  of  a  young  blind 
child  she  almost  always  is,  particularly  if  she  hasn't  taught 
him  to  do  these  things  for  himself — the  blind  "  field  officer" 
unties  his  own  shoestring,  and  without  sight  and  with  only 
his  left  hand,  he  ties  a  double  bow-knot ;  or  his  necktie,  and 
ties  that  whether  it  be  a  "  bow"  or  a  "  four-in-hand."  The 
"  field  officer"  does  not  feel  it  necessarily  incumbent  upon 
him  to  teach  the  child  how  to  do  it,  but  he  does  feel  it  his 
duty  to  make  the  parents  feel  it  their  duty  to  teach  and 
their  blind  child's  right  to  know  howr  to  do  all  these  neces- 
sary things  for  himself. 
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6.  Don't  forget  that  the  normal  blind  child,  if  taught 
early  enough,  can  learn  to  eat  as  well  as  a  child  with  sight 
and  you  have  no  right  to  make  more  conspicuous  your 
sightless  child,  by  failure  to  teach  him  to  do  so. 

Now  what  can  be  done  to  teach  these  blind  children  and 
their  parents  earlier  and  thus  make  more  possible,  even 
probable,  a  successful  life  even  against  such  great  odds? 

First :  Multiply  "  field  officers,"  "  home  teachers," 
associations  like  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
societies  like  the  Scotoic  Aid  Society  of  St.  Louis  and  per- 
manent commissions  for  the  blind  as  in  Massachusetts. 
Our  "  field  officer"  has  visited  over  4,200  blind  people  in 
Pennsylvania  and  250  in  Delaware:  these  since  June,  1903, 
working  only  between  five  and  six  months  of  the  year. 
As  one  result  of  his  work  the  number  of  annual  admissions 
to  our  school  has  been  doubled;  an  average  of  seventeen 
new  pupils  each  year  for  the  past  five  years,  who  would 
otherwise  not  have  entered  school,  have  come  to  Overbrook. 
Statistics  show  that  "  field  officer"  work  is  far  more  effec- 
tive in  bringing  children  to  school  than  a  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  ever  has  been  or,  in  my  judgment,  can  be. 

Then :  Multiply  kindergartens  and  get  children  to  them 
at  a  younger  age,  if  they  have  unsuitable  homes.  Other- 
wise we  are  treasuring  up  failure  against  the  day  of  failure. 

Some  one  has  said :  "  Education  makes  the  world  a 
man's  field;  the  want  of  it,  a  field  a  man's  world."  No- 
where among  men  is  this  truer  than  among  the  blind  boys 
and  girls  of  every  nation. 
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GENERAL    INFORMATION. 

The  Institution,  having  left  its  old  site  at  Twentieth 
and  Race  Streets,  is  now  located  at  Sixty-fourth  and  Malvern 
Avenue,  Overbrook.  Overbrook  is  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  and  may  be  reached  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  either  by  street  car,  or  by  railroad  from  Broad  Street 
Station. 

The  name — Institution  for  Instruction — tells  the  story 
of  its  purpose.  The  Institution  is  a  school,  and  its  pupils 
are  school  boys  and  school  girls  who  happen  to  be  blind, 
or  to  have  very  defective  eyesight.  It  is  not  a  State  Insti- 
tution, though  it  receives  pupils  whose  expenses  are 
partially  met  by  the  State.  It  is  supported  largely  by 
bequests  and  the  interest  on  invested  endowment  funds. 

The  charge  for  those  able  to  pay  tuition  is  $300  for  the 
school  year. 

The  management  does  not  fix  age  limits  below  or  above 
which  it  will  not  receive  pupils.  But  it  generally  prefers 
not  to  admit  an  applicant  too  young  to  dress  or  care  for  him- 
self, or  too  old  to  be  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  schools 
adapted  to  youth.  Candidates  for  admittance  must  be 
young,  capable  of  education,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

The  Institution  does  not  supply  clothing ;  and  in  no 
instance  will  it  assume  the  permanent  care  of  anyone.  Its 
character  of  school  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards ;  and 
it  declines  to  undertake  anything  which  will  interfere  with 
its  proper  and  legitimate  function. 

As  a  boarding  school  the  Institution  undertakes  to  give 
its  pupils  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year  wholesome  and  stim- 
ulating environment.  Just  as  much  care  and  attention  is 
given  to  the  pupils  when  out  of  class  as  when  in  class. 

The  Institution  aims  to  train  as  well  as  to  teach  ;  and, 
to  further  these  ends  its  new  buildings  have  been  arranged 
on  the  cottage  plan,  each  pupil  having  his  home  and  his 
housemother.  Only  children  of  kindergarten  age  are 
assigned  to  the  kindergarten  cottage,  and  the  older  pupils 
cannot  mingle  with  them. 
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The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  be  thorough  and 
broad.  It  embraces  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  and  many  that  are  not  generally  taught 
there,  such  as  typewriting,  industrial  and  household 
pursuits,  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  and  piano-forte 
tuning. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  physical  exercises  both  in 
the  open  air  and  in  a  gymnasium,  and  attendance  upon 
these  exercises  is  compulsory. 

The  Institution  is  non-sectarian.  Its  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  the  church  their  parents  may  select. 

Pupils  are  required  to  write  regularly  to  their  parents 
or  friends. 

There  is  no  school  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at  that 
time  pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors. 

Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited 
to  do  so. 

OLIN    H.    BURRITT, 

Principal. 
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SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  ROCKING-BOAT 


ROCKERS.  Built  up   12  inches  wide  of  4/4   White  Pine 

made  3-ply,  sawed  out  to  10-foot  circle  on  out- 
side. AH  joints  broken,  segments  primed  with 
lead  and  oil  and  fastened  together  with  1^ -inch 
screws.  Top  edges  covered  with  ^-inch  Oak 
bands  bent  to  rocker.  Rocking  surface  has 
J^  x  2^ -inch  iron  plate  which  rocks  on  a 
similar  plate  screwed  to  bed. 

SEATS.  Three  seats  12  inches  wide  in  each  end  made 

of  4/4  White  Pine,  let  into  sides  of  rockers  and 
resting  on  cleats.  Holes  bored  in  seats  to  let 
water  through.  Three  back  rails  of  Oak  i-inch 
thick  for  upper  seat  run  across  end  of  boat. 
Two  upper  rails  made  2^  inches  wide;  lower 
one  5  inches  wide.      Bottom  slatted. 

HAND  RAILS.  Made  of  J^-inch  galvanized  pipe  for  long  top 
rails  and  ^-inch  for  all  others,  as  shown  in 
sketch.  Ends  flattened  out  and  strongly  screwed 
to  sides  of  rockers.  Cross  rails  shown  by  Tees 
in  sketch. 

FOOT  GUARDS.  These,  as  shown  in  sketch,  are  lag  screwed  to 
a  3  x  4-inch  beveled  piece  which  is  bolted  to 
side  of  rocker  and  are  made  of  4/4  White  Pine, 
15  inches  wide,  sawed  out  in  segments.  (See 
detail). 


BED. 


A  3  x  6-inch  Yellow  Pine  frame,  lag  screwed 
to  two  6  x  6-inch  Yellow  Pine  sleepers,  placed 
level  on  cinders  or  on  ground.  Two  guard  rails 
of  wood  or  angle  iron  run  along  side  of  plates 
on  this  bed. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Seventy-Sixth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association. 


The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
was  held  on  Thursday,  December  17th,  1908,  at  4.15  p.m. 

Mr.  George  Harrison  Fisher  was  elected  Chairman  and 
Mr.  Eli  Kirk  Price  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

Nominations  of  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  made  and  on  motion  the  Secretary  was  unanimously 
instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  those  nominated.  The 
Secretary  reported  that  he  had  cast  the  ballot  as  directed, 
and  the  Chairman  declared  the  following  persons  duly 
elected : 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron  : 
His  Exceixency,  Governor  EDWIN  S.  STUART. 


President : 

JOHN  CADWAIyADER. 

(1870)* 

Vice-Presidents : 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE, 
GEORGE  H.  FISHER, 
WILLIAM  DRAYTON, 
ALFRED  L.  ELWYN. 

(1861) 
(1876) 
(1882) 
(1884) 

Corresponding  Secretary : 
J.  WILLIS  MARTIN.      (1890) 


Recording  Secretary: 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE.     (1897) 


Treasurer : 

WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON.     (1893) 


Consulting  Physician : 
ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS,  M.  D.     (1882) 


Consulting  Surgeon: 
HENRY  R.  WHARTON,  M.  D.     (1900) 


Managers : 


Robert  Patterson,                   (1853)  Jo^n  S.  Newbold,  (1899) 

Thomas  Robins,                      (1890)  J.  Alison  Scott,  M.  D.,  (1900) 

Richard  A.  Cleemann,M.D.,(  1890)  Sydney  G.  Fisher,  (1901) 

Ernest  Zantzinger,  ( 1890)  Geo.  E.  de  Schweinitz,M.D.  (1905) 

Owen  Wister,                            (1891)  Beauveau  Borie,  Jr.,  (190S) 

James  P.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.,  (1894)  J.  Crosby  Brown,  (1906) 

Francis  F.  Kane,                     (1899)  Jos.  Lapsley  Wilson.  (1907) 


♦First  elected  a  manager  or  an  officer. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 


Finance 


JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD,  THOMAS  ROBINS, 

GEORGE   H.  FISHER,  BEAUVEAU  BORIE,  Jr. 

J.  CROSBY  BROWN. 


Instruction  : 


GEORGE  H.  FISHER,  OWEN  WISTER, 

J.  WILLIS  MARTIN,  FRANCIS  F.  KANE, 

THOMAS  ROBINS,  SYDNEY  G.  FISHER, 

GEORGE  E.  de  SCHWEINITZ,  M.  D. 


Household  : 


ERNEST  ZANTZINGER,  JAMES  P.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D 

WILLIAM  DRAYTON,  J.  ALISON  SCOTT,  M.  D., 

RICHARD  A.  CLEEMANN,  M.  D.,    BEAUVEAU  BORIE,  Jr., 
JOS.  LAPSLEY  WILSON. 


Admission  and  Discharge : 

JOHN  J.  LYTLE,  JOHN  S.  NEWBOLD, 

ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  GEORGE  E-  de  SCHWEINITZ,  M.  D. 

BEAUVEAU  BORIE,  JR. 


Ladies'   Visiting  Committee  : 

MRS.  ALFRED  L.  ELWYN,  MRS.  ELI  KIRK  PRICE, 

MRS.  JOHN  CADWALADER,  MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  PATTERSON, 

MRS.  EDWARD  COLES,  MRS.  J.  ALISON  SCOTT. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Principal : 
OLIN  H.  BURRITT. 


Prefect : 
NEIL  CROWLEY. 


LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Principal  Instructors : 

ALBERT  G.  COWGILL,  ELIZABETH   R.  DUNNING. 

Assistants: 

Mary  Quinn,  Charles  W.  Latimer, 

Elsie  G.  Howard,  Myra  H.  Embree, 

Janet  G.  Paterson,  Clara  M.  Croff, 

Liborio  Delfino,  Catherine  M.  Rider, 

Mary  E.  Bliem,  Amy  K  Halfpenny, 

Mabelle  R.  Grigg,  Ethelwyn  Dithridge, 

Physical  Culture: 

Norman  McDonald,  May  D.  Summers. 

Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  Physical  Expression  and  Declamation. 

Kinder gar tners : 

Minnie  Bush,  Clara  M.  Simmons, 

Annie  K.  Hartman,  Assistant. 


Annie  G.  McLaughlin,  Principal's  Assistant. 

Elizabeth  Lees,  Statistician  and  Stenographer. 

Michael  Williams,  Monitor. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 
Principal  Instructor: 
DAVID  D.  WOOD. 

Assistants: 

Mme.  Emma  Suelke-Shaw,  Voice. 

Thomas  H.  Ervin,  Piano,  Organ,  and  Harmony. 
Oscar  H.  Bilgram,  Piano,  and  Harmony. 
Blanche  E.  Wood,  Piano. 

S.  Gertrude  Reess,  Music  Reader. 

Jacob  Bausch,  Tuning,  and  Class  Singing. 

Robert  St.  Clair,  Supervisor  of  Music  Practice. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

Norman  McDonald,  Wood-Sloyd. 

James  Hamilton,  Broom-work. 

Millard  Hardman,  Carpet,  Hammock,  Broom-work. 

Herbert  Hartung,  Cane-seating,  Beads,  Reed,  Raffia. 
Eliza  M.  Ross,  Work  Mistress,  and  Teacher  of  Domestic  Science. 
Edith  Manning,  Reed,  Raffia,  Beads,  Knitting,  Crocheting. 
Mabel  Colvin,  Machine  Sewing. 

Amy  K.  Halfpenny,  Cane-seating. 


LIBRARY  AND    PRINTING   OFFICE. 

Sarah  Sterling,  Librarian,  and  Proof  Reader. 
Oliver  R.  Heinze,  Stcrcotyper. 

L.  Elsinore  Jarvis,  Proof  Reader. 

Jessie  D.  Gutzlaff,  Proof  Reader. 

Herbert  Hartung,  Printer  and  Binder. 


Matron : 
ELIZABETH  C.  LORIMER. 


Housemothers : 


Girls  Senior  Boys 

Ellen  U.  Trull,  Lida  C.  Ward. 

Intermediate 
Mary  M.  Weber,  Elizabeth  B.  Hammond. 

Primary 
Amelia  K.  Grier,  Gertrude  Rawlings. 

Kindergarten 
Anna  S.  MacKnight,  Elizabeth  C.  Weber. 


Attending  Physicians : 

J.  Gurney  Taylor,  M.D.,  J.  Norman  Henry,  M.D. 

George  C.  Harlan,  M.D.,  Consulting  Ophthalmologist. 

Thomas  B.  Halloway,  M.D.,  Ophthalmologist. 

George  M.  Coates,  M.D.,  Laryngologist. 

Thomas  W.   Buckingham,  D.D.S.,  Dentist. 


Seventy-Sixth    Annual   Report    of  the   Board   of 

Managers  to  the  Members  of  the  Association, 

to  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  to 

the  Legislature. 


The  Principal  calls  attention  to  the  success  of  the  Field 
Officer,  Mr.  Liborio  Delfino,  in  visiting  and  canvassing 
sixty  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
interest  of  the  blind.  He  would  have  visited  the  remaining 
seven  counties,  but  for  an  appeal  from  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  on  the  Blind  to  work  in  that  State,  and  since 
October  he  has  visited  eight  counties  in  New  Jersey.  It 
is  largely  owing  to  Mr.  Delfino's  energy,  to  his  tact,  and  to 
his  ability,  that  he  has  so  aroused  the  interest  of  parents 
and  guardians  of  the  blind  in  Pennsylvania  that  both  this 
school  and  that  at  Pittsburgh  are  now  full,  ours  for  the  first 
time  since  we  moved  to  Overbrook,  Pittsburgh  for  the  first 
time  in  its  comparatively  short  history.  It  is  pleasant  to 
record  that  Mr.  Delfino's  efforts  are  valued  as  highly  in 
Pittsburgh  as  with  us,  that  Pittsburgh  shares  with  us  the 
expense  of  the  work,  and  that  there  is  complete  harmony 
between  the  schools.  Mr.  Delfino  graduated  from  our 
school  in  1 90 1.  A  few  years  before,  at  the  age  of  about 
seventeen,  he  lost  his  sight  and  one  arm  in  consequence  of 
an  accident  in  a  quarry  in  which  he  worked  as  a  laborer. 
With  this  handicap,  and  unable  to  speak  English  or  to  read 
or  write  in  Italian,  he  began  his  education  at  our  school, 
and  since  then  his  steady  intellectual  development  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  consolation  and  of  hope 
to  those  who  learn  and  to  those  who  teach  in  schools  for 
the  blind. 

The  Principal  gives  much  space  in  his  report  to  the 
physical  training  of  our  pupils,  to  the  largely  increased  use 
of  the  swimming  pool,  and  to  the  field  sports,  which  have 
been  encouraged  here.     The  writer  well  remembers  how 
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difficult  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  old  school  in  Race 
Street,  to  interest  the  pupils  sufficiently  in  the  gymnasium, 
and  there  was  no  playing  field  and  no  swimming  pool. 
The  low  vitality  of  young  blind  persons  everywhere  has 
long  been  observed  and  deplored.  When  the  opportunity 
came  to  us,  with  our  spacious  grounds  in  Overbrook,  to 
make  physical  improvement  attractive,  we  felt  bound  to 
make  large  expenditures  of  time  and  of  money  to  attain 
that  end.  While  most  thoughtful  men  consider  that  the 
importance  of  athletics  is  altogether  exaggerated  at  ordi- 
nary institutions  of  learning,  and  that,  in  them,  the  pro- 
portion of  boys  and  girls  who  care  at  all  for  scholarship 
is  consequently  declining,  we  believe  that  the  teacher  of 
the  blind  should  encourage  athletics  to  a  degree  that  would 
be  uncalled  for  and  unwise  in  the  case  of  the  teacher  of 
the  seeing.  Unless  we  teach  our  pupils  to  swim,  to  run, 
and  to  jump,  they  will  not  learn  at  all  to  do  these  things, 
they  will  not  naturally  pick  up  the  pastimes  of  ordinary 
children,  and  a  valuable  check  to  morbidness  will  be 
removed.  To  show  our  pupils  that  they  can  do  with  their 
arms  and  legs  things  which  before  they  did  not  dream  of 
doing,  and  which,  owing  to  their  condition,  they  are  most 
unlikely  ever  to  do  to  excess,  will,  we  believe,  have  good 
effects  upon  their  minds;  for  that  which  has  a  tendency 
to  make  them  less  helpless  and  more  selfreliant  should  be 
an  aid  to  ambition  in  their  studies,  and  especially  among 
the  blind  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  is  generally  true. 

In  February  our  institution  expects  to  give  a  public  per- 
formance of  Haydn's  "  Creation."  This  will  be  our  fifth 
annual  production  of  an  Oratorio.  Competent  musicians 
and  critics  have  highly  praised  the  other  performances ;  it 
is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  next  will  not  be  inferior  to 
them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  lost,  by  graduation, 
many  experienced  singers.  The  performances  have  given 
great  pleasure  to  our  pupils  and  to  their  friends,  but  the 
managers  value  them  chiefly  for  the  stimulus  they  give, 
in  their  preparation,  to  the  serious  study  of  music,  and  for 
the  probability  that  the  participants  will  always  retain  an 


interest  and  a  greatly  increased  pleasure  in  hearing  various 
highly  important  classical  compositions.  The  kindness  of 
Miss  Anne  Thomson,  and  of  others,  who  have  generously 
given  many  of  our  pupils  season  tickets  for  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  concerts,  has  been  highly  appreciated,  and  has 
added  to  their  stock  of  innocent  and  refining  enjoyments. 
The  importance  of  music  in  our  scheme  of  education  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  our  200  pupils  are  now  using  in 
practice  30  pianos,  to  say  nothing  of  our  large  organ,  while 
six  old  pianos  are  used  exclusively  for  practical  instruction 
in  tuning.  A  boy  or  a  girl  with  real  musical  capacity 
may  here  be  thoroughly  trained  for  a  career  as  pianist  or 
organist,  with  hopeful  prospects  of  success.  A  boy  with 
merely  an  accurate  ear  for  music  may  become  in  our  school 
a  thoroughly  good  piano  tuner. 

For  details  and  statistics  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  Burritt.  His  heart  is  in  his  work,  and  we 
thank  him  and  his  staff  for  their  faithful  and  efficient 
service. 

JOHN    CADWALADER, 

President. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the 
Board  of  Managers. 


Gentlemen  : — 

Although  the  change  is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
cernible from  year  to  year,  our  pupils  are  coming  to  school 
younger  than  formerly.  For  the  five-year  period  from  1898 
to  1902,  the  average  age  of  all  pupils  enrolled  was  15  years 
and  9  months:  for  the  five  years  from  1902  to  1907,  it  was 
14  years  and  8  months.  In  1898,  the  average  age  was  15 
years  and  7  months;  but  in  1907 — ten  years  later — it  had 
decreased  to  14  years  and  8  months. 

For  the  first  time  since  we  came  to  Overbrook,  every 
place  in  the  school  is  taken.  Since  our  field  officer  com- 
menced his  work  in  May,  1903,  our  annual 
The  Work  of  the     admissions  have  doubled.     Very  soon  we 

Field  Officer.  ,  J 

had  a  waiting  list  in  the  boys  school ; 
within  two  years  there  was  a  similar  list  in  the  girls'  school ; 
and  a  waiting  list  at  the  kindergarten  this  fall  is  the  crown- 
ing triumph  of  this  phase  of  field  work. 

This  is  the  condition  not  only  here  at  Overbrook  but 
the  canvassing  of  the  western  part  of  the  State  has  helped 
to  fill  the  Pittsburg  school,  until  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history  they  too  have  a  waiting  list.  And  one  of  the  most 
delightful  results  is  the  complete  and  cordial  cooperation 
between  Pittsburg  and  Overbrook.  Overbrook  has  shared 
with  Pittsburg  the  services  of  its  field  officer:  Pittsburg 
has  shared  with  Overbrook  the  expenses  entailed  in  the 
work  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

Work  in  the  field  was  not  resumed  this  year  until  late 
in  July.  During  the  next  twelve  weeks,  the  field  officer 
had  visited  six  counties  in  south-western  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  had  investigated  440  additional  cases  of  blind- 
ness. Sixty  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  the  State  have 
now  been  thoroughly  canvassed.  It  was  his  expectation  to 
visit  by  the  holiday  recess  the  seven  counties  remaining, 
thus  completing  his  canvass  of  the  entire  State;   but  early 
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in  October  from  the  New  Jersey  Commission  on  the  Blind 
came  the  Macedonian  cry,  "  Come  over  and  help  us."  This 
Commission  desired  to  investigate  before  January  first  next 
the  condition  of  as  many  as  possible  of  its  thousand  or  more 
blind  citizens,  with  a  view  of  making,  to  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  at  the  coming  session,  recom- 
mendations for  the  improvement  of  their  condition.  Know- 
ing the  value  of  the  experienced  field  worker  and  his  work 
to  the  cause  of  the  blind,  we  could  not  disregard  this  call, 
even  in  the  face  of  our  determination  to  complete  by  Jan- 
uary i,  1909,  our  canvass  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
for  here  seemed  to  be  another  excellent  opportunity  to 
serve  the  cause  of  the  blind,  such  as  we  always  welcome. 
So  it  is  that  Mr.  Delfino  has  been  at  work  since  late  in 
October  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  In  six  weeks  he  has 
canvassed  eight  counties  of  that  State,  and  has  investigated 
about  300  cases  of  blindness. 

We  now  have  on  file  accurate  records  of  over  five 
thousand  cases  of  blindness,  4,600  of  which  are  of  resi- 
dents of  Pennsylvania,  over  200  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
and  nearly  300  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Four  years  ago  two  classes  of  eight  girls  each  were 
organized  for  the  study  and  practice  of  domestic  science, 
_        .       .  or  the  elements  of  housekeeping.     So  little 

Domestic    Science.  .    • 

use  had  been  found  for  our  hospital  for 
contagious  diseases  that  this  building  was  utilized  for  these 
classes.  This  was  almost  ideal  for  practical  work  in  keep- 
ing house.  The  several  rooms,  particularly  the  kitchen  and 
the  dining-room,  were  equipped  with  the  necessary  articles 
for  the  work  attempted ;  but  last  year  no  sooner  were  the 
classes  well  started  and  the  girls  interested  in  their  work, 
than  an  outbreak  of  some  contagious  disease  necessitated 
the  surrender  of  the  "  house"  for  hospital  purposes. 

Several  experiences  of  this  nature  had  led  Mr.  Allen 
to  feel  that  new  quarters  for  the  classes  in  domestic  science 
must  be  found.  The  solution  of  the  problem,  for  the 
present  at  least,  seemed  to  be  to  transfer  the  carpenter  shop 
to  the  basement,  convert  the  room  thus  vacated  into  a  sing- 


ing  room  and  make  two  rooms  of  the  former  spacious 
singing  room.  One  part  of  this  divided  room  is  the  cane 
shop ;  the  other  is  the  new  home  of  the  domestic  science 
classes.  This  room,  which  is  as  large  as  the  combined 
kitchen  and  dining-room  of  the  average  home,  is  furnished 
as  a  family  in  moderate  circumstances  would  equip  it.  The 
kitchen  contains  a  sink  with  hot  and  cold  water,  a  roomy 
dish  cupboard,  an  electrically  heated  oven  and  eight  six- 
inch  electric  "  grids,"  or  small  individual  stoves — an  ordi- 
nary stove  would  have  been  preferable,  had  a  chimney  been 
available — with  adequate  table  space  and  cooking  utensils 
for  each  member  of  the  class.  Each  class  meets  once  a 
week  from  two  until  five.  I  have  taken  the  following 
largely  from  the  description  by  Miss  Ross  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  classes  are  conducted: 

In  the  lessons  in  cooking  the  girls  first  study  starchy 
foods,  then  albuminoids,  and  later  those  which  contain  a 
number  of  food  elements.  In  the  eight  lessons  they  have 
had  this  fall,  the  girls  have  prepared  and  cooked  the  fol- 
lowing foods :  toast  and  apple  sauce,  mashed  potatoes, 
creamed  potatoes,  oat  meal,  corn  starch  pudding,  deviled 
eggs,  creamed  eggs,  and  omelet.  At  first  the  attempt  was 
made  to  have  each  girl  wash  and  dry  her  own  dishes, 
care  for  her  own  table  space  including  the  sweeping  of 
the  floor  about  it,  and  keep  her  own  stove  clean.  Theo- 
retically this  method  is  correct ;  but  in  practice  better  results 
are  obtained  by  having  one  girl  wash  all  the  dishes  and 
another  dry  them ;  one  clean  the  stoves  and  another  the 
tables ;  two  sweep  the  room ;  and  the  remaining  two  put 
away  the  dishes  and  dust  the  furniture.  The  following 
week  a  new  assignment  of  pupils  is  made.  By  this  plan 
each  girl  has  an  opportunity  to  do  the  usual  things  connected 
with  simple  housekeeping.  Each  member  of  the  class 
copies  in  Braille  for  her  subsequent  use  the  recipes  used 
in  each  day's  work. 

Cleaning  day  comes  on  the  first  lesson  day  of  each 
month.  On  that  day  no  cooking  is  done:  instead  the  win- 
dows are  washed,  the  floors  are  scrubbed,  and  the  whole 
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"  house"  is  put  in  order.  And  Miss  Ross  tells  me  that  the 
girls  enjoy  this  as  much  as  anything  they  do. 

From  the  present  arrangement  we  expect  to  derive  some 
advantages  not  possible  at  the  hospital.  With  all  the  work 
being  done  in  one  room  more  complete  supervision  is 
possible.  It  is  much  easier  to  see  that  each  girl  is  getting 
the  right  amount  of  assistance — neither  too  much  nor  too 
little.  Now  each  girl  does  at  each  lesson  the  actual  work  of 
cooking  under  direction,  whereas  formerly  only  one,  or  at 
most  two,  could  cook  at  one  time.  And  we  know  that  an 
outbreak  of  some  contagious  disease  will  not  interrupt  our 
classes  in  domestic  science  until  the  quarantine  is  raised. 
But  at  the  hospital  it  was  more  like  real  housekeeping ;  for 
here  was  not  only  kitchen  and  dining-room,  but  sitting- 
room,  bath-rooms,  bedrooms,  and  cellar.  Here  was  a 
kitchen  range  with  a  coal  fire;  so  real  was  it  all  that  the 
girls  often  felt  that  they  would  like  to  live  there.  After  all 
we  wish  we  might  have  stayed  at  the  hospital.  The  ultimate 
solution  of  the  problem  of  teaching  our  girls  how  to  be  as 
helpful  as  possible  in  their  homes  may  be  by  building  a 
house  where  a  selected  number  of  them  may  live  for  a 
year  or  two  during  their  school  course.    Who  knows ! 

Emboldened  by  the  success  with  which  they  had  ren- 
dered the  "  Judas  Maccabeus"  of  Handel,  our  school  chorus 
Handel's  immediately    after   the    opening   of   school 

" Samson *\  This       attacked  his  still  more  difficult  "Samson," 

Year's  Oratorio.  whkh  they  sang  ^  Musical   Fund  Hall  Jate 

in  March.  When  Mr.  Wood  told  me  early  in  January 
that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  spend  a  few  weeks  of  the  most 
severe  winter  months  in  a  warmer  climate,  I  must  confess 
that  I  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  chorus 
work.  Not  that  I  had  not  faith  in  Mr.  Wood — the  fact 
that  I  went  right  ahead  with  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  hall,  engraving  the  invitations,  and  printing  the 
programs  disproves  that;  but  this  was  my  first  year  at 
Overbrook  and,  naturally  enough,  I  wanted  no  lowering  of 
the  quality  of  the  work  done.  But  my  anxiety  was  bred 
of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  man  and  the  pupils.     The 
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almost  unanimous  verdict  of  musical  critics  was  that  we 
reached  this  year  a  new  high  water  mark  in  oratorio  work. 

The  experiment  of  attempting  such  ambitious  choral 
work,  commenced  by  the  singing  in  1904  of  Mendelssohn's 
"  Hymn  of  Praise,"  and  culminating  in  the  rendition  this 
year  of  Handel's  "  Samson,"  seems  to  have  established  the 
oratorio  habit  with  our  music  department.  Promptly  at 
the  opening  of  school  this  fall  the  chorus  plunged  into 
learning  Haydn's  "  Creation" ;  and  with  such  enthusiasm 
have  they  pursued  the  work  that  they  are  even  now  ready 
to  present  it. 

And  this  is  accomplished  with  a  chorus  whose  personnel 
is  constantly  and  rapidly  changing.  Of  the  seventy  pupils 
who  will  sing  "  The  Creation,"  sixty  sang  Handel's  "  Sam- 
son" this  year ;  thirty-one,  the  "  Judas  Maccabeus"  of 
Handel  last  year;  twenty-seven,  Haydn's  "Seasons"  in 
1906;  twenty- three  the  same  oratorio  in  1905;  and  six- 
teen "  The  Hymn  of  Praise."  Only  the  most  complete 
sympathy  between  the  leader  and  his  chorus  and  a  united 
corps  of  workers  in  the  music  department  make  such 
results  attainable. 

Keen  as  has  been  the  interest  in  gymnastics,  athletics 
and  out-door  sports  in  former  years,  this  year  has  probably 
The  Year's  been  the  banner  year.     The  reasons  for  this 

Achievements  m  are  glYen  jn  an  interesting  way  in  the  fol- 
Education.  lowing  report  of  Mr.  VanDewalker: 

"  The  scope  of  the  physical  work  during  the  past  year  has 
been  broadened  more,  perhaps,  than  during  any  previous  year 
of  the  school's  history.  Three  causes  have  contributed  largely 
to  this  end :  the  continued  use  of  our  new  swimming  pool ; 
the  organization  by  the  boys  of  an  athletic  association ;  and 
the  formation  by  fifteen  of  our  schools  of  an  association  known 
as  '  The  National  Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for  the 
Blind.' 

"  Although  our  swimming  pool  was  opened  in  February, 
1907,  its  real  value  has  never  been  so  apparent  as  during  the 
past  year.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  several  of  our 
boys,  who  have  never  been  greatly  interested  in  other  phases 
of  physical  training,  have  taken  very  kindly  to  the  pool.  This 
has  resulted  in  increased  interest  on  their  part  in  other  lines 
of  physical  work. 
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"  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  a  number  of  the  boys 
who  could  scarcely  be  coaxed  to  go  into  the  pool  at  first  can 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  stay  out  now,  even  for  good  cause. 

"  The  pool  has  exerted  its  influence  among  our  boys  toward 
the  stronger  formation  of  the  habit  of  cleanliness  which,  with 
a  blind  person  more  than  with  the  seeing,  means  very  often 
all  the  difference  between  failure  and  success. 

"  When  the  pool  was  first  opened  there  were  only  twelve 
boys  in  the  school  who  could  swim :  there  are  at  present 
fifty-two  who  can  swim  more  or  less  proficiently. 

"  During  the  past  year  the  boys  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
form  an  athletic  association.  Permission  being  granted  them 
to  do  so,  they  formulated  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  a 
deliberative  body  to  be  known  as  the  '  Overbrook  Athletic 
Association.'  This  association  has  from  its  inception  been  a 
success.  It  has  not  only  given  our  boys  a  chance  to  learn  at 
first  hand  the  rules  and  customs  governing  legislative  and 
deliberative  bodies,  but  it  has  given  them  an  opportunity  to 
decide  for  themselves  what  the  athletic  policy  of  the  school 
should  be ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  they  have  entered  into 
the  physical  work  of  the  school  with  better  spirit  and  greater 
zeal  than  ever  before. 

"  The  feature  which  stands  out  above  all  others  in  its 
significance  during  the  past  year,  and  which  is  big  wTith 
promise  for  the  stimulating  of  physical  training  in  and  good 
feeling  between  our  schools,  is  the  formation  of  '  The  Na- 
tional Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for  the  Blind.'  The 
honor  of  starting  the  movement  which  brought  about  this 
organization  belongs  to  Mr.  Fred.  C.  Pixley,  Physical  In- 
structor at  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind.  It  was 
through  his  untiring  energy  that  fifteen  of  our  schools  were 
brought  to  see  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  such  a 
union,  and  to  decide  upon  a  committee  to  bring  about  its 
organization.  The  committee  selected  for  this  purpose  con- 
sisted of  the  physical  instructors  from  the  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Overbrook  schools.  This  committee  met  at  the  Ohio 
State  School  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  April  17th,  and  after 
three  days  of  very  strenuous  labor  succeeded  in  formulating 
a  constitution  and  by-laws,  together  with  a  list  of  events  and 
rules  to  govern  the  same,  which  met  with  the  ideas  expressed 
by  a  majority  of  the  schools  interested. 

"  On  May  16th  the  first  Annual  Championship  Contest 
was  held.  Eleven  schools  participated.  The  winners  of  first, 
second,  and  third  places  respectively  were  the  Illinois,  Over- 
brook, and  Kentucky  schools. 

"  This  movement  can  scarcely  fail  to  create  a  better  spirit 
in  our  schools  and  to  bring  them  into  closer  touch  with  one 
another — an  object  which,  if  accomplished,  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value  in  furthering  the  work  for  the  blind. 
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"  Other  features  which  have  stimulated  the  physical  work 
during  the  past  year  and  which  are  worthy  of  mention  are: 
the  in-door  meet  in  March  between  the  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
and  Overbrook  schools;  an  out-door  contest  on  June  3d, 
between  the  Highland  Athletic  Club  and  the  Overbrook 
school ;  and  a  meet  on  June  17th  between  the  West  Over- 
brook Athletic  Club  and  our  school.  In  the  first  of  these 
contests  our  boys  were  beaten.  In  the  two  field  contests  with 
seeing  boys  they  were  successful,  winning  the  first  by  a  score 
of  42  to  12  points,  and  the  latter  by  a  score  of  30  to  24  points." 

Last  year  we  established  a  new  record  in  all  athletic 

events  except  the  standing  broad  jump:  this  year  we  have 

exceeded   our   last   year's   record    in    every 

Records  in  event  except  the  standing  high  jump.     The 

Athletics  Again  j  ,    .  r 

Lowered  new  records  m  several  instances  so  far  ex- 

ceed our  former  records  that  they  will  un- 
doubtedly stand  for  some  time  to  come.  Some  of  them  are 
so  good  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  them. 

EVENTS.  PREVIOUS  RECORD.        RECORD  THIS  YEAR. 

Running  Broad  Jump   16  ft.     7      in.  17  ft.     2^  in. 

Standing  Broad  Jump    8  ft.  11^  in.  9  ft.     5^  in. 

Standing  High  Jump  4  ft.  4  ft. 

Hop,  Step  and  Jump  25  ft.     4      in.  25  ft.  10      in. 

Shot  Put   (12  lbs.)    30  ft.  10      in.  35  ft.     ij<4  in. 

100- Yards   Dash    12  seconds.  10  4/5  seconds. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  first  swimming  pool  as  a 
part  of  the  equipment  of  a  school  for  the  blind  was  built 

at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
Swimming  Pools  jn  London.  Our  pool  built  two  years  ago 
the  Blind° *  — ^e  ^rst'   -"-  Relieve,   in   America   for  the 

exclusive  use  of  the  blind — was  the  "  first 
fruits"  from  the  seed  sown  by  Dr.  Armitage  and  nurtured 
by  Dr.  Campbell.  An  excellent  pool  has  been  provided  at 
the  Pittsburg  school  in  connection  with  the  Porterfield 
Memorial  Gymnasium  which  was  formally  opened  in  Octo- 
ber. The  Wisconsin  school  is  providing  a  pool  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  new  school  building.  The  management 
of  the  State  School  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  last  year  asked  the 
Legislature  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  adding  to  their 
otherwise  splendidly  equipped  gymnasium,  a  swimming 
pool.     On  the  occasion  of  my  recent  visit  to  the  Missouri 
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school,  I  found  Mr.  Green  endeavoring  to  find  a  suitable 
location  for  a  pool  in  connection  with  their  new  plant.  I 
have  been  asked  recently  to  furnish  data  for  the  new  gym- 
nasium about  to  be  built  at  the  Iowa  school,  and  I  took 
occasion  to  urge  that  provision  be  made  for  a  swimming 
pool  as  an  essential  part  of  an  equipment  adequate  to  the 
complete  physical  education  of  the  blind. 

The  continued  interest  in  the  use  of  our  pool  is  justify- 
ing the  expectation  that  it  would  prove  a  valuable  accession 
to  our  excellent  facilities  for  improving  the  physique  of  our 
pupils.  Last  year  I  reported  that  we  were  keeping  the 
temperature  of  the  water  at  about  80  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
This  seemed  desirable  for  two  important  reasons :  first, 
quite  a  number  of  boys  dreaded  to  go  into  the  water  if  it 
was  much  below  that  temperature;  and,  second,  while  the 
boys  were  learning  to  swim,  they  would  not  keep  so  vigor- 
ously at  work  as  after  they  had  learned.  This  fall  we 
were  keeping  the  water  at  about  the  same  temperature,  but 
complaints  from  the  boys  that  the  water  was  too  warm  soon 
reached  my  ears.  And  this  was  exactly  what  I  wanted! 
Writing  of  the  adolescent,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says :  "  Too 
much  can  hardly  be  said  in  favor  of  cold  baths  and  swim- 
ming at  this  age.  .  .  .  Cold  bathing  sends  the  blood  inward 
partly  by  the  cold  which  contracts  the  capillaries  of  the 
skin  and  tissue  immediately  underlying  it,  and  partly  by  the 
pressure  of  the  water  over  all  the  dermal  surface,  quickens 
the  activity  of  kidneys,  lungs,  and  digestive  apparatus,  and 
the  reactive  glow  is  the  best  possible  tonic  for  dermal  cir- 
culation. It  is  the  best  of  all  gymnastics  for  the  nonstriated 
or  involuntary  muscles  and  for  the  heart  and  blood  vessels. 
This  and  the  removal  of  the  products  of  excretion  preserve 
all  the  important  dermal  functions  which  are  so  easily  and 
so  often  impaired  in  modern  life,  lessen  the  liability  of  skin 
diseases,  promote  freshness  of  complexion,  and  the  moral 
effects  of  plunging  into  cold  and  supporting  the  body  in 
deep  water  is  not  inconsiderable  in  strengthening  a  spirit 
of  hardihood  and  reducing  overtenderness  to  sensory  dis- 
comforts/'   And  we  have  attained  this  most  desirable  result 
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in  the  very  best  way  by  creating  in  the  pupils  a  desire  for 
it,  rather  than  by  forcing  it  upon  them  before  they  wanted  it. 

Last  year  I  reported  that  twelve  boys  could  swim  when 
the  pool  was  opened,  and  that  twenty-one  learned  within 
six  months:  i.e.,  a  year  ago  33,  or  almost  exactly  two- 
fifths,  of  our  80  boys  in  the  main  school  could  swim; 
to-day — one  year  later — 52  of  our  82  boys,  or  about  five- 
eighths  of  the  entire  number,  can  swim  more  or  less  pro- 
ficiently. 

The  use  of  the  pool  by  our  girls  last  year  was  entirely 
voluntary:  and  as  this  was  usually  not  on  a  school  day, 
but  on  Saturday  afternoons,  we  could  easily  know  who  was 
interested.  But  as  they  were  always  in  charge  of  the 
teacher  on  duty  and  as  the  teachers  are  on  duty  in  rotation, 
the  girls  used  the  pool  in  a  desultory  manner.  This  year 
they  still  use  it  on  Saturday  afternoons,  but  we  have  our 
gymnasium  instructor  in  the  pool  with  them;  and  she  is 
on  hand  each  Saturday  afternoon  from  three  until  five. 
There  is  new  interest  in  this  work  this  year.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  boys,  no  one  is  required  to  go  in — the  enthu- 
siasm, with  which  those  who  use  the  pool  tell  their  school- 
mates of  the  fun  they  have,  takes  care  of  this.  Under  this 
plan  about  twenty-five  girls  of  all  ages  have  used  the  pool 
each  week ;  and,  after  all,  a  dozen  girls  at  a  time  are  about 
all  one  instructor  can  look  after  with  safety  and  advantage ! 
The  arm  and  leg  movements  are  taught  in  class  in  the 
gymnasium  but  individually  in  the  water.  Mrs.  Summers 
says  that,  when  the  natural  timidity  is  overcome,  the 
progress  as  a  rule  is  rapid — one  girl  entirely  blind  swam 
across  the  pool  with  the  wings  on  during  the  second  lesson. 

Our  swimming  pool  was  built  chiefly  for  our  pupils; 
our  bowling  alley  chiefly  for  our  teachers  and  officers.  But, 
The  Bowling  as  m  several  other  features  of  our  plant, 

Alley.  here  too   we  have  builded  better  than  we 

knew.  Our  pupils  use  the  alley — some  of  them  very  fre- 
quently. Nor  is  it  those  alone  who  have  a  little  useful  sight 
(none  of  these  can  see  the  pins  at  the  foot  of  the  alley)  ; 
for  several  of  our  totally  blind  boys — and  teachers  too — are 
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among  our  most  enthusiastic  bowlers.  They  thoroughly 
enjoy  it.  One  of  them  has  a  record  of  151  of  a  possible 
300;  one,  136;  another,  99;  while  several  others,  who 
have  not  yet  equalled  these  scores,  are  fond  of  the  sport 
and  from  it  secure  some  very  beneficial  exercise.  A  hand 
rail  above  the  ball  "  rack,"  about  thirty  inches  from  the 
floor  and  extending  to  the  "  foul"  line  aids  the  bowler  in 
getting  his  direction.  This,  however,  is  not  essential.  It 
has  but  recently  been  installed  in  our  alley:  and  all  the 
records  given  above  were  made  without  it. 

I  believe  in  our  pupils  and,  living  as  I  do  constantly 
among  them,  I  know  something  of  their  capabilities.  I 
am  not,  therefore,  easily  surprised  when  I  see  them  doing 
what  to  the  layman  seems  utterly  impossible  for  a  blind 
person  to  do.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  was  completely 
surprised  on  the  occasion  of  a  chance  visit  to  the  alley  one 
day  last  winter  to  see  a  totally  blind  boy  at  the  other  end 
of  the  alley  setting  up  the  pins.  And  he  was  setting  them 
up  with  absolute  precision!  This  our  partially  blind  boys 
seldom  do— another  proof  of  the  fact  that  a  little  sight  is 
oftentimes  worse  than  none  at  all,  when  it  is  a  question  of 
depending  for  accurate  work  upon  that  sight  or  upon  a 
highly  developed  tactile  sense.  Those  of  our  schools  not 
yet  provided  with  facilities  for  the  physical  development  of 
their  pupils  may  profit  by  what  we  have  learned  at  Over- 
brook  by  the  merest  accident,  and  provide  not  only  gym- 
nasiums and  swimming  pools  but  bowling  alleys  as  well; 
for  totally  blind  boys  can  bowl  well  and  they  thoroughly 
enjoy  it. 

So  successful  was  our  first  "  Overbrook  Day"  last  year 
that  we  planned  for  a  similar  event  in  connection  with  our 
_     ,      ,  _  Commencement  festivities  this  year.     From 

Overbrook  Day. 

half-past  two  until  half-past  three  our 
friends  observed  the  pupils  at  work  in  their  class-rooms. 
Then  came  twenty  minutes  of  music  in  the  assembly  hall, 
followed  by  a  half-hour  of  sports  in  the  athletic  field.  The 
girls  gave  an  exhibition  of  physical  work  in  the  gymnasium 
while  the  boys  were  swimming  and  diving  in  the  swimming 
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pool.  On  the  lawn  adjacent  to  the  girls'  school  our  guests 
assembled  for  refreshments  from  five  until  six.  Then  came 
the  one  entirely  new  feature  introduced  this  year.  Promptly 
at  the  ringing  of  the  supper  bell  at  six  o'clock  the  entire 
school  came  from  their  respective  cottages  to  the  parts  of 
the  lawn  previously  designated  where  they  seated  them- 
selves on  the  grass.  Here  we  all  enjoyed  our  picnic  supper. 
After  the  sandwiches,  coffee,  ice  cream,  and  cakes  had  all 
disappeared  we.  gave  ourselves  over  to  song,  and  closed  the 
festivities  of  our  second  Overbrook  Day  by  giving  our 
newly  made  school  "  yells." 

During  the  year  opportunities  have  again  come  to  grad- 
uates and  former  pupils  which  continue  to  be  an  inspiration 
R  to  our  pupils.     Two  of  the  young  men  who 

Employment  of  left  us  last  summer  have  secured  good  posi- 
Graduates  and  tions.     One  who  has  a  good  degree  of  use- 

ormer    upi  s.  ^  vision  is  teacher  of  tuning  in  a  school 

for  the  blind;  the  other,  totally  blind,  is  employed  in  a 
piano  factory  where  he  is  already  more  than  meeting  ex- 
penses. In  September,  Miss  Anne  V.  Ward,  who  has  been 
doing  such  efficient  work  for  the  past  two  years  as  "  home 
teacher"  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  resigned,  and  we  were 
asked  to  recommend  her  successor.  Miss  Nellie  Curran  was 
suggested  to  the  Commission,  and  she  was  employed  to  suc- 
ceed Miss  Ward  immediately  upon  her  resignation.  An- 
other of  our  graduates,  Miss  Mabel  Colvin,  of  the  class  of 
1897,  nas  Deen  selected  this  fall  to  teach  machine  sewing  in 
our  school. 

There  is  no  more  enjoyable  feature  of  the  Commence- 
ment season  than  the  meeting  of  our  alumnae.  This  year 
Alumnae  twelve  of  them  came  on  Monday  afternoon, 

Association.  enjoyed   a    "  picnic   supper"   on   the   lawn, 

attended  the  promenade  concert  in  the  evening,  stayed  over 
night  with  us,  were  present  at  our  Commencement  exercises 
on  Tuesday  morning,  and  had  their  meeting  in  the  after- 
noon. They  are  a  splendid  body  of  young  women,  loyal 
to  the  school,  and  enthusiastic  in  doing  everything  possible 
to  aid  one  another.  They  are  all  giving  a  good  account  of 
themselves. 
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Our  teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  as  usual  this  year. 
Teachers*  Papers   upon   the    following   subjects   have 

Meetings.  been  read,  discussed,  and  subsequently  filed 

in  our  special  library: 

A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Sense  Perception  of  the  Blind 
and  the  Sighted,  by  Miss  Amy  K.  Halfpenny. 

Brief  Notes  on  Foreign  Institutions  Visited  in  1907,  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Roe  Dunning. 

An  Account  of  the  Blind  and  their  Work  in  Holland,  by 
Miss  Mary  Suermondt,  of  Rotterdam,  Holland. 

Suggestions  Gathered  from  my  Field  Work  among  the 
Blind,  by  Liborio  Delfino. 

Edward  Livingston  Youmans — Interpreter  of  Science  for  the 
People — A  Biography,  by  Charles  W.  Latimer. 

The  Problem  of  the  Backward  and  Mentally  Deficient  Blind 
Children,  by  Miss  Minnie  Bush. 

Some  time  in  1892  a  few  non-musical  former  girl  pupils 
were  employed  to  copy  by  hand  on  a  good  quality  of  manila 
paper,  books  for  blind  readers.     While  the 
A  Library  of  provision  of  added  facilities  for  reading  was 

B00jcs  the  first  consideration,  this  opportunity  to 

furnish  suitable  employment  at  home  to 
worthy  young  women  who  were  blind  was  likewise  wel- 
comed. In  the  choice  of  books  to  be  copied,  care  has  been 
exercised  that  duplications  of  books  stereotyped  should  not 
occur,  though  stories  and  standard  works  have  been  copied 
from  books  in  Line  Letter  and  in  New  York  Point  by  those 
who  had  no  reader  to  assist  them.  In  some  cases  a  sighted 
member  of  the  family  read  to  the  copyist  for  the  first  copy, 
who  then  made  a  second  copy  from  the  completed  book. 
Thus  we  have  in  our  library  duplicate  copies  of  all  hand- 
written books.  The  amount  of  work  done  by  these  girls 
will  be  a  matter  of  genuine  surprise  even  to  those  who  have 
known  the  work  most  intimately  from  its  inception.  They 
have  written  45,860  pages,  13^2  inches  by  10  inches;  45,516 
pages,  ioy2  inches  by  g?A  inches;  and  1,104  title  pages. 
All  these  have  been  corrected,  shellacked,  and  appropriately 
bound.  These  hand-written  books  constitute  a  library  of 
1,564  books  and  pamphlets,  representing  335  titles.  For 
the  larger  pages,  the  copyists  have  been  paid  five  cents; 
for  the  smaller,  three  cents;  and  for  the  title  pages,  two 
cents;   by  this  means  they  have  earned  over  $3,600.     The 
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number  of  writers  is  notably  small.  During  the  period  of 
almost  sixteen  years  the  names  of  only  eighteen  writers 
appear.  The  amount  done  by  individuals  varies  greatly; 
six  have  done  almost  all  the  work,  their  combined  earnings 
amounting  to  about  $3,400.  One  young  woman  who  com- 
menced writing  in  1892  is  still  one  of  our  most  faithful 
copyists.  We  have  been  very  generous  in  circulating  all 
our  books  made  from  brass  plates  outside  the  school  when 
not  needed  by  our  pupils,  but  as  hand-written  books  cannot 
be  easily  replaced,  their  circulation  has  been  confined  entirely 
to  the  school. 

We  are  this  year  for  the  first  time  printing  the  com- 
plete list  as  a  supplement  to  our  list  of  books  stereotyped 
in  American  Braille. 
^    .,    .  „T,   .  Within  the  twelve  months  ending  De- 

The  Year  s  Work  ° 

in  the  Printing  cember    i,    1908,   the  following  work  was 

Office.  done  in  our  printing  office : 

Large  plates  embossed   1,197 

Small  plates  embossed 1,208 

Medium  plates  embossed   26 

Large  sheets  printed 62,841 

Small  sheets  printed  14790 

Medium  sheets  printed   958 

Interpointed  sheets  printed   1,070 

Alphabet  sheets  printed    945 

Number  of  different  books  and  pamphlets  embossed  in  brass   . .  22 

Number  of  pamphlets  fastened  in  covers  here  449 

Number  of  books  collated  here  and  bound  outside  40 

Number  of  large  sheets  written  by  hand  2,446 

Number  of  small  sheets  written  by  hand 334 

Number  of  title  pages  written  by  hand   30 

Number  of  girls  employed  in  writing  Braille  3 

Amount  of  cash  paid  girls  and  press  boys  $167.14 

The  titles  of  the  works  of  which  plates  were  made  are : 

A  Week  in  the  White  House  with  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Contracts  in  General — from  "  Pennsylvania  Business  Law." 

Myths  of  Japan,  India,  and  the  Slavs. 

Bushy. 

Ballot  for  1908. 

Business  Letters. 

How  the  Cliff  was  Clad  and  Other  Pieces. 

The  Question  of  Repairs  to  Pianos. 

Daring  Deeds. 

The  Phantom  Umbrella. 

A  Blind  Optimist. 

An  Incident  of  Gettysburg. 

The  Upper  Country  Where  the  King  Lives. 

On  the  Making  of  Shawls. 

Putting  the  Most  Into  Life. 
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The  World  I  Live  In. 
The  Cigarette  Boy. 
Mr.  Seguin's  Goat. 

During  the  last  school  year  we  lost  three  teachers  who 

had  been  associated  with   the  school   for  periods  varying 

from   eight   to   fifty-five  years.      They  had 

Changes  m  the  given  the  school  an  average  service  exceed- 

Personnel  of  the  .  .  ,      ,  -  .        , 

c  ing  twenty-four  years  and  their  combined 

service  reached  the  remarkable  aggregate  of 

over  seventy-three  years.     The  loss  of  efficiency  resulting 

from  such  experience  cannot  be  easily  or  quickly  made  good. 

The  death  of  Miss  Lucina  Walt  was  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  last  year. 

During  the  holiday  recess  Miss  Gay  H.  Renshaw,  for 
eight  years  the  teacher  of  the  first  grade  in  our  girls'  school, 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.  Miss  Renshaw  was  a  conscientious,  painstaking,  and 
sympathetic  teacher  whose  successful  experience  was  in- 
valuable to  our  little  girls. 

In  the  death  in  January  of  Miss  Hannah  Hogg,  follow- 
ing an  attack  of  pneumonia,  the  school  sustained  a  serious 
loss.  As  pupil  and  teacher  Miss  Hogg  had 
M.at  j?  been  connected  with  the  school  for  fifty-five 

years.  She  came  as  pupil  in  1853;  was 
admitted  to  our  Home  Department  in  1862;  was  appointed 
teacher  of  the  first  grade  in  the  girls'  school  in  1876,  and 
teacher  of  caning  in  1897.  Miss  Hogg  was  not  only  totally 
blind  from  three  years  of  age  but  from  childhood  she  had 
had  no  use  of  her  left  hand.  Besides  this  double  affliction 
she  has  been  almost  totally  deaf  for  the  past  ten  years  or 
more.  In  spite  of  all  these  handicaps,  she  was  cheerful, 
hopeful,  faithful,  and  efficient.  Her  own  independence  and 
self-reliance  unconsciously  stirred  her  pupils,  who  though 
blind  were  yet  less  handicapped  than  she  herself,  to  do  their 
best  work.  Her  influence  has  been  felt  in  many  lives  and 
she  will  be  missed.  From  seventeen  years'  knowledge  of 
her  work  and  worth,  on  hearing  of  her  death  Mr.  Allen 
wrote :    "  Miss  Hogg's  death  touches  me  nearly,  as  Miss 
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Walt's  did.  Both  were  to  me  loyal  and  good  teachers,  true 
to  what  they  believed  best  for  the  school.  We  were  all 
attached  to  them ;  every  one  will  miss  them,  their  influence, 
and  their  good  works." 

Miss  Clara  M.  Croff,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  succeeds  Miss  Renshaw  as 
teacher  of  the  first  grade  girls.  Miss  Edith  M.  Manning, 
teacher  of  machine  sewing  for  the  past  seven  years,  has 
taken  the  work  formerly  taught  by  Miss  Walt — the  reed, 
raffia,  beads,  knitting  and  crocheting;  and  Miss  Mabel 
Colvin,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1897,  is  teaching  the 
machine  sewing. 

Last  year  the  special  grade  in  our  girls'  school  was 
taught  by  two  of  our  graduates  who  remained  at  school  for 
additional  work.  By  this  plan  the  additional  instruction 
necessary  was  provided  while  the  girls  gained  experience  in 
teaching.  But  there  are  so  few  pupils  in  this  grade  this 
year  that  for  the  present  they  are  being  taught  by  Miss 
Amy  Halfpenny,  a  graduate  in  1904,  who  teaches  the  cane- 
seating  also. 

Not  since  Mr.  Bausch  was  made  teacher  of  tuning  have 
we  had  one  person  responsible  for  the  cane-seating  in  the 
boys'  school.  Last  year  Mr.  Bausch  and  Mr.  Hardman 
shared  this  responsibility.  This  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory— both  the  cane-seating  and  the  tuning  suffered. 
The  increase  in  the  use  of  our  library  in  the  school  as  well 
as  outside  it,  and  the  constant  demands  for  new  literature 
in  other  schools  and  in  libraries  for  the  blind  have  made  it 
impossible  for  some  time  for  our  printing  and  library  force 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  demands  upon  them.  I  believe  both 
these  needs  have  been  happily  met  by  the  appointment  in 
April  of  Mr.  Herbert  Hartung,  a  former  pupil,  as  assistant 
in  the  library  and  the  printing  office,  and  teacher  of  cane- 
seating.  In  the  morning,  Mr.  Hartung  assists  in  the  library 
and  printing  office;  in  the  afternoon,  he  teaches  the  cane- 
seating.  This  enables  Mr.  Bausch  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  teaching  tuning  and  his  work  in  the  music  department. 
The  splendid  increase  in  the  output  of  the  printing  office  is 
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the  best  testimonial  to  Mr.  Hartung's  efficiency  in  this 
department. 

During  the  summer  Miss  Edna  L.  Embree,  who  has 
been  the  enthusiastic  teacher  of  the  girls  of  the  third  grade, 
resigned  to  remain  at  home.  Her  successor  is  Miss  Cath- 
erine M.  Rider,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Swarthmore  College 
and  subsequently  of  the  State  Normal  College  at  Albany, 
New  York,  with  several  years'  experience  in  public  schools. 

On  account  of  the  increase  in  attendance  and  the  need 
of  an  additional  sighted  teacher,  we  have  added  to  the 
teaching  staff  at  the  kindergarten  a  trained  kindergartner, 
Miss  Alice  McElroy,  a  graduate  of  Smith  College  and  of 
the  Albany  Normal  College.  All  new  teachers  are  doing 
well  thus  far. 

The  only  change  among  our  eight  housemothers  is  the 
retirement  on  account  of  ill  health  of  Miss  Eliza  Mears, 
the  kindly  mother  of  our  family  of  little  girls,  and  the 
appointment  in  her  stead  of  Miss  Amelia  K.  Grier. 

The  Nineteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the 
Convention  of  Indiana  school  at  Indianapolis,  July  14th  to 

Instructors  of  the  1 6th,  1908.  The  following  topics  formed 
Bllnd-  the  basis  of  the  discussions: 

"  What  is  the  proper  function  and  classification  of  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  educational  system  of  the  State?" 

"Educational  waste  in  schools  for  the  blind ;  its  causes  and  indica- 
tions;   how  measured;    its  prevention." 

"  The  Kindergarten — What  is  the  proper  age  of  admission,  and 
period  of  retention?    The  course  of  training." 

"Discipline — Its  true  basis,  objects,  and  methods.  Duty  and  power 
of  the  principal  and  of  the  teacher." 

"The  place  of  punishment  in  discipline;  how  determined  and 
imposed." 

"  The  retention  of  incorrigibles ;  interests  and  duties  of  the  school 
and  of  parents  and  guardians." 

"The  primary  and  academic  courses — With  reference  to  subjects, 
obligatory,  and  optional;  the  use  of  embossed  text-books,  and  the 
retention  of  oral  instructions ;  official  examinations ;  their  methods, 
difficulties,  advantages  and  influence." 

"Manual  training — Its  legitimate  objects;  limitations  as  to  sub- 
jects;  methods  employed." 

"Music  course — Is  a  stated  course  desirable  in  every  school? 
What  are  the  essentials  of  a  proper  course  of  music  study?  Methods 
of  instruction." 
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"  Physical  culture — What  are  its  legitimate  aims  ?  What  are  the 
necessary  means  by  which  proper  provision  will  be  made  for  the 
physical  development  of  every  boy  and  girl?" 

"  What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  Reading.  Tablet  and 
Machine  Writing,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  etc.?" 

"  An  exchange  of  teachers  between  schools  for  the  blind." 

"  Can  the  liberality  that  has  thoughtfully  provided  pensions  in 
special  cases  for  invalided  and  superannuated  teachers  be  properly 
extended  to  include  teachers  in  special  schools?" 

The  Association  held  its  second  convention  in  the  same 
place  in  1871,  thirty-seven  years  ago.  In  that  convention 
our  school  had  a  prominent  place.  The  presiding  officer 
was  William  Chapin,  A.M.,  principal  of  this  school  from 
1849  until  ms  death  in  1888;  the  vice-president  was  Wil- 
liam H.  Churchman,  a  pupil  of  this  school  from  1836  to 
1839,  and  principal  of  the  Tennessee  school  from  its 
organization  in  1844  until  some  time  in  1846.  Mr.  Church- 
man was  the  first  superintendent  and  the  organizer  of  the 
Indiana  school ;  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  and  upon  his 
invitation  that  the  Association  met  at  Indianapolis  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  adopting  a  uniform  system  of  printing 
for  the  blind. 

STATISTICS. 

BOYb  GIRLS        TOTAL 

Resident  at  last  report  100  101  201 

Admitted     19  10  29 

Population  of  the  year  119  ill  230 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 102  103  205 

Of  the  Pupils  Admitted,  26  were  from  Pennsylvania ; 
2  from  Delaware;  1  from  New  Jersey.  Of  those  in 
attendance  during  the  year,  197  were  partly  supported  by 
Pennsylvania  (thirty-seven  counties  represented)  ;  18  by 
New  Jersey;  8  by  Delaware;  and  the  remainder  by  the 
Institution  or  by  friends. 

Causes  of  Blindness  of  those  Admitted: — Con- 
genital Cataracts,  1 ;  Congenital  Optic  Atrophy,  1 ;  Cho- 
roiditis, 1 ;  Conical  Cornea,  1 ;  General  Ophthalmia,  1 ; 
Intercranial  Tumor,  1 ;  Irido-Choroiditis,  2 ;  Irido-Cho- 
roiditis  following  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis,  1 ;  Optic 
Atrophy,  1 ;  Optic  Atrophy  following  Optic  Neuritis,  1 ; 
Ophthalmia    Neonatorum,    1 1 ;     Purulent    Ophthalmia,    1 ; 
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Sloughing  Keratitis  following  Measles,  2;  Traumatism,  3; 
Traumatism  and  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia,  1. 

Nativity: — Pennsylvania,  24;  other  States,  5. 

Relatives  Blind: — One  boy  has  two  brothers  with 
defective  sight.  One  boy  has  a  mother  with  weak  eyes,  and 
a  grandfather  (maternal)  who  has  choroiditis. 

Health  : — With  the  exception  of  a  few  light  cases  of 
children's  diseases — mumps,  chicken-pox,  and  measles — 
which  occurred  at  different  times,  the  general  health  of  the 
school  has  been  good.  These  slight  epidemics  were  readily 
controlled,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  children  were  promptly 
isolated  in  a  separate  building  devoted  to  just  such  purposes. 

Necrology  : — There  has  been  no  death. 


Literary  Department. 

boys 

Kindergarten      17 

Reading     80 

Pencil    Writing    

Writing    (Braille)    52 

Spelling     80 

Language    10 

Grammar     37 

Rhetoric 24 

Literature    14 

Latin     26 

German     14 

Number     10 

Arithmetic    57 

Algebra     8 

Geometry    6 

Geography      39 

History 70 

Current    News    80 

Nature   Work    10 

Physiology    18 

Physics    16 

Industrial  Geography    13 

Physical    Geography    

Civics      10 

Modeling     31 

Drawing    31 

Business   Methods    12 

Bookkeeping    11 

Economics     18 
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GIRLS 

TOTAL 

19 

36 

79 

159 

14 

14 

34 

86 

79 

159 

44 

54 

26 

63 

8 

32 

7 

21 

8 

34 

1 

15 

43 

53 

26 

83 

8 

16 

4 

10 

43 

87 

59 

129 

80 

37 

47 

11 

29 

16 

13 

7 

7 

10 

22 

53 

57 

88 

12 

11 

18 

25 

7i 

21 

6 

36 

46 

36 

36 

67 

67 

77 

77 

39 

39 

26 

26 

15 

15 

5i 

82 

4 

10 

i6 

24 

39 

7o 

8i 

161 

13 

49 

17 

6 

Manual  Training.  eoys        girls      TOTal 

Sloyd     52 

Cane     46 

Broom-making    21 

Carpet-weaving     6 

Beadwork     10 

Crocheting    

Knitting     

Hand-sewing    

Machine-sewing    

Reedwork     

Domestic    Science    

Music  Department. 

Piano    31 

Organ     6 

Individual  Voice  Culture    8 

Oratorio   Chorus    31 

Chorus    Singing    80 

Harmony     36 

Tuning     17 

Violin     6 

Physical  Training. 
Gymnastics     80  78  158 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us : 

A  friend,  for  twelve  season  tickets  to  the  concerts  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

Mr.  Frederick  E.  Hahn,  Director  of  the  Hahn  School  of  Music, 
Philadelphia,  and  pupils,  for  an  orchestra  concert  at  the  school. 

Dr.  George  A.  Hubbell,  for  an  address  to  the  school  on  "  Some 
Phases  of  Life  in  the  Mountains  of  Kentucky." 

Mr.  George  Alex.  A.  West,  for  tickets  to  an  Organ  Recital. 

Mr.  William  Wolstenholme,  of  London,  England,  for  an  Organ 
Recital  at  the  school. 

Mr.  LeRoy  Lindsay,  of  the  Columbia  College  of  Music,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Mrs.  David  D.  Wood.  Soprano,  for  a  Musical  Recital  at 
the  school. 

Mr.  Francis  Fisher  Kane,  for  several  readings  from  Shakspere. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  Putting  the 
Most  into  Life." 
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G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  A  Week  in  the 
White  House." 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  for  permission  to  emboss  selections 
from  "  The  Children's  Hour." 

Perry  Mason  Company,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  Daring  Deeds," 
and  "  Heroic  Achievements." 

The  Century  Company,  for  permission  to  print  "  The  New  Basis 
of  Work  for  the  Blind,"  by  Samuel  P.  Bishop. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

OLIN  H.  BURRITT, 

Principal. 
December  10,  1908. 
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LIST    OF    PUPILS. 

December  ist,  1908. 


FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Accession  BOYb. 

No.                     Names.                                                     Received.  Counties. 

2096  Alleman,  Ira  Robert  1907  Philadelphia. 

21 13  Bachman,    Harry    1908  Philadelphia. 

2053  Barnett,  Fred.   M 1906  Franklin. 

2049  Berninger,  Percy  E 1906  Columbia. 

2104  Bickel,  Leroy  A 1907  Delaware. 

1900  Billstein,    Ralph    1903  Philadelphia. 

1907  Bloom,  William  C 1903  Philadelphia. 

2103  Bocella,  Louis   1907  Philadelphia. 

2045  Boyle,    Cornelius    1906  Philadelphia. 

1903  Bradford,  Allyn  M 1903  Philadelphia. 

1936  Brown,  Albert  Edward    1903  Philadelphia. 

2031  Burchfield,  John  W 1905  Blair. 

2087  Burritt,  Howard  B 1907  Philadelphia. 

21 1 1  Burth,   John   A 1908  Dauphin. 

1846  Butz,   Edwin   P 1901  Northampton. 

21 14  Caskey,   Harry  A 1908  Lackawanna. 

2008  Catto,   Humbert    1905  Philadelphia. 

2090  Chamberlain,   George  P 1907  Montgomery. 

1829  Clouser,  Harry  L 1901  Chester. 

2030  Connors,  Clarence  E 1905  Susquehanna. 

1910  Diezel,   Harold  C 1903  Philadelphia. 

2057  Ditzler,   Henry  M 1906  Montour. 

2059  Dunn,  Matthew  A 1906  Allegheny. 

2064  Edeline,  William  H 1906  Philadelphia. 

1874  Eichenberger,  Henry  M 1902  Philadelphia. 

2054  Finnegan,  Joseph  P 1906  Philadelphia. 

2120  Gantz,  Charles  G 1908  Berks. 

1945  George,  John  H 1904  Bucks. 

1826  Grant,  Francis   P 1901  Chester. 

2100  Graves,   Francis   S 1907  Lackawanna. 

1832  Gulish,  Abraham    1901  Philadelphia. 

21 16  Hachenburg,  George   1908  Philadelphia. 

1922  Haggerty,  Gerald   1903  Philadelphia. 

2097  Hartman,   Harry  C 1907  Franklin. 

1875  Heickhaus,    Robert    1902  Philadelphia. 

1942  Henahan,   Edward    1904  Luzerne. 

1817  Henry,  Edward  Leo  1901  Lackawanna. 

2002  Hepler,  John   1905  Luzerne. 

2121  Hertzog,   Ira    1908  Berks. 

1735  Heyse,  John  S 1897  Montgomery. 

1951  Hine,  Merritt  W 1904  Sullivan. 

2065  Hoehl,  Albert  C 1906  Philadelphia. 

1849  Howard,  Harold  DeV 1901  McKean. 

1983  Hummel,  Raymond  E 1904  Schuylkill. 

2131  Ireton,  William  H 1908  Philadelphia. 

1891  Jones,    Clarence    1903  Luzerne. 

2075  Kimball,  Lester  Claud   1906  Susquehanna. 

1941  Knecht,    William    1904  Carbon. 

1795  Krutko,    John    1900  Luzerne. 

1861  Kurtz,  Martin  L 1902  Berks. 

2079  Latch,  Albert  J 1907  Philadelphia. 
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Accession 

No.  Names.  Received.  Counties. 

2018  Lawrence,  Harry  F 1905  Northampton. 

2040  Layman,  Dewey    1906  Franklin. 

1995  Longenecker,  Grant  H 1905  Dauphin. 

2125  McCann,    Joseph    1908  Philadelphia. 

2052  McClenaghan,   William  H 1906  Philadelphia. 

1883  McLaughlin,    Francis    1902  Philadelphia. 

2101  Miley,    Scott    1907  Lancaster. 

1892  Miller,  E.  Earle    1903  Lycoming. 

1894  Mummey,   George   R 1903  Luzerne. 

2129  Neiman,    Clair    1908  Lancaster. 

2038  Niver,  Frank  G 1906  Potter. 

1961  Odenath,  Frank  F 1904  Philadelphia. 

1807  Palinkaitis,    Charles    1900  Luzerne. 

1925  Perry,    Kenneth   W 1903  Luzerne. 

1865  Proctor,  Joseph  H 1902  Philadelphia. 

1917  Rambler,   Leonard    1903  Dauphin. 

2102  Robbins,  Henry  Griffith  1907  Northampton. 

1999  Rodkey,    Earl    W 1905  Dauphin. 

1764  Schmidhamer,  Joseph   1899  Blair. 

1882  Seran,  Frederick   W 1902  Philadelphia. 

1984  Sheetz,  Henry  M 1904  Berks. 

21 17  Sweeney,  Edgar  S 1908  York. 

2042  Stauffer,   Solomon    1906  Berks. 

2126  Stevenson,  William 1908  Philadelphia. 

2020  Swinburn,  Lester  E 1905  Philadelphia. 

1966  Timperlake,  Charles  A 1904  York. 

2056  Tinsley,  William  Sheridan   1906  Philadelphia. 

2081  Venney,  James  E 1907  Philadelphia. 

1923  Volovick,   Morris    1903  Philadelphia. 

2066  Ward,  George  Ernest  1906  Philadelphia. 

2015  Weidert,   Bernard  W 1905  Elk. 

21 10  Wells,  Clyde  S 1908  Wyoming. 

2124  Wheeland,   Ralph   H 1908  Lycoming. 

1884  Whitesell,   Oscar  E 1902  Luzerne. 

1958  Williams,   Archibald    1904  Luzerne. 

1915  Wolfgang,  Ralph  T 1903  Blair. 

1869  Wonderly,  Eli  Frank  1902  Chester. 

2074  Yeager,  Howard  E 1906  Northampton. 


FROM  OTHER  STATES. 


Names.  Received.  States. 

1977  Alexander,  James  Clarence   1904  Delaware. 

2071  Briner,  Edward  C 1906  New  Jersey. 

2085  Copeland,  James  Monroe   1907  Delaware. 

1878  Ferdon,  Alonzo  W 1902  New   Jersey. 

1992  Hayes,   Lewis    1904  New   Jersey. 

2088  Hicks,   Gordon    1907  New  York. 

1768  Irvin,  Norwood  A 1899  New   Jersey. 

2029  Kaweeski,  Alexander    1905  New   Jersey. 

2006  Munis,  Raymond    1905  Delaware. 

2005  Pierce,   Paul  L 1905  Delaware. 

1839  Siebert,  Frederick  E 1901  New   Jersey. 

2109  Stults,  Alfred  D 1908  New   Jersey. 

2024  Stults,   Edward   R 1905  New   Jersey. 

2051  Willson,  William  S 1906  New   Jersey. 

2128  Wilson,  Herman    1908  New   Jersey. 

2112  Wyatt,  James    1908  Delaware. 
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Accession  GIRLS. 

No.  Names.  Received.  Counties. 

i960  Allison,  Lulu  C 1904  Philadelphia. 

2000  Antonson,  Dora  R 1905  McKean. 

201 1  Bach,  Pauline  E 1905  Lehigh. 

2077  Bencdik,   Emma    1907  Luzerne. 

1998  Biehl,   Birdella   R 1905  Berks. 

2001  Billings,   Amy    1905  Philadelphia. 

1745  Bowers,  Elizabeth  M 1898  York. 

21 19  Braymer,  Leona  E 1908  Warren. 

1697  Bruckner,  Emma  E.  F 1896  Philadelphia. 

1793  Buck,  Ruth  M 1899  Philadelphia. 

1802  Byers,   Edna  L 1900  McKean. 

2093  Casey,  Rose   1907  Lackawanna. 

1855  Caulfield,   Genevieve    1902  Philadelphia. 

1962  Chrustowski,  Rosie    1904  Berks. 

2067  Clendenning,   Mary    1906  Delaware. 

1924  Colgrove,  Niana    1903  Potter. 

1830  Connelly,    Ann    1901  Lackawanna. 

1982  Dunsmore,  Catherine  E 1904  Delaware. 

1980  Eaglen,  Hazel  B 1904  Washington. 

1997  Edwards,    Alberta    1905  Lackawanna. 

1897  Edwards,  Elsie  R 1903  Philadelphia. 

21 18  Galbraith,  Jennie  Mildred  1908  Montgomery. 

1813  George,  Goldie  P 1901  Bedford. 

1833  Glanz,  Sarah  C 1901  Lehigh. 

J757  Grabowski,    Sophia    1898  Luzerne. 

2033  Grant,   Pearl   E 1905  Northampton. 

2022  Guth,   Emma    1905  Philadelphia. 

2055  Hain,  Marguerite  L 1906  Berks. 

1881  Hall,  Dora    1902  Philadelphia. 

2076  Hine,   Mabel   L 1906  Sullivan. 

2078  Hinkel,  Lillian  M 1907  Berks. 

1913  Horner,   Gussie  M 1903  Philadelphia. 

1948  Huttner,  Florence  M 1904  Philadelphia. 

1777  Jones,   Ethel   E 1899  Lackawanna. 

1831  Kaiser,  Ada  A 1901  Schuylkill. 

2044  Kelly,    Genevieve    1906  Lackawanna. 

1959  Krulak,   Yetta    1904  Philadelphia. 

1965  Kulp,   Bessie  E 1904  Philadelphia. 

1979  Leib,  Ruth  D 1904  Philadelphia. 

1890  Leonard,   Mabel    1902  Philadelphia. 

1930  Levine,   Bertha    1903  Philadelphia. 

1904  Locuson,   Agnes  S 1903  Philadelphia. 

2043  Lowry,  Margaret  F 1906  Philadelphia. 

2086  Lybrand,    Christiana    1907  Philadelphia. 

1784  Manbeck,    Margaret    1899  Berks. 

2082  Mansfield,   Nora   1 1907  Northampton. 

2028  Mazicha,    Veronica    1905  Luzerne. 

2035  McClellan,  Helen  G 1905  Lehigh. 

1859  McCollin,  Frances    1902  Philadelphia. 

2123  McDonald,  Mary    1908  Schuylkill. 

1919  McGuirk,    Margaret    1903  Cambria. 

1988  Molineux,  Emma  Belle    1904  Philadelphia. 

2098  Morley,    Marie    1907  Philadelphia. 

1873  Morris,  Edith  H 1902  Philadelphia. 

1978  Moses,  Venna  Grace    1904  Clearfield. 

2107  Mum  ford,  Beatrice  A 1908  Lebanon. 

2092  Murray,  Rhea  T 1907  Lackawanna. 

2062  Ochs,  Anna  M 1906  Lackawanna. 

1933  Pass,  Grace  E 1903  Montgomery. 

2017  Phillips,    Stella    1905  Lackawanna. 
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Accession 

No.                     Names.                                                       Received.  Counties. 

1844     Price,  Ida  E 1901  Philadelphia. 

2032     Prior,   Gertrude   C 1905  Lancaster. 

1976    Reager,  Edith  E 1904  Berks. 

1989     Reichert,  Olivia  Y 1904  Berks. 

2094  Rex,   Gertrude    P 1907  Schuylkill. 

2007     Roddy,   Mary   Ida    1905  Philadelphia. 

1996     Saalfeld,    Anna    1905  Philadelphia. 

1944     Sabo,    Lena    , 1904  Schuylkill. 

2004     Sears,   Ida  May    1905  Philadelphia. 

2122     Sechler,  Beatrice  J 1908  Lehigh. 

2050     Shay,   Helen   A 1906  Blair. 

1805     Shelton,  Elizabeth  T 1900  Delaware. 

1914    Shute,  Laura  A 1903  Chester. 

1981     Smay,  Lily   1904  Cambria. 

2023     Sossi,    Doshi    1905  Philadelphia. 

2105  Sponheimer,   Mamie   C 1908  Lehigh. 

2130    Terry,  Leona  M 1908  Bradford. 

181 1     Terwilliger,  Lettie  E 1900  Tioga. 

1986    Trask,   Mildred   E 1904  Potter. 

1928    Trask,  Winifred   1903  Potter. 

2080    Van  Gorder,  Romayne  E 1907  Lackawanna. 

2014    Weidert,  Ruth  C 1905  Elk. 

2063     Weiss,  Florence  E 1906  Lehigh. 

2106  Whiteley,   Grace   H 1908  Philadelphia. 

2072     Williams,    Margaret    1906  Philadelphia. 

1789    Winkel,  Edith  M 1899  Schuylkill. 

191 1     Wonderly,  Elizabeth  R 1903  Chester. 

FROM  OTHER  STATES. 

Names.                                                       Received.  States. 

1696     Biddle,  Susannah    1896  New  Jersey. 

2084     Burrows,  Marion  C 1907  Delaware. 

2095  Bye,  Helen  E 1907  Delaware. 

1823     Doman,  Josephine    1901  Delaware. 

1798    Donnelly,  Roberta    1900  New  Jersey. 

2037    Hughes,   Mabel   M 1905  New  Jersey. 

2127     Hyatt,    Lavada    1908  New  Jersey. 

2009     Jones,  Jeanette    1905  New  Jersey. 

2083     Knight,    Nettie    1907  New   Jersey. 

1993     Mathis,   Elsie  M 1904  New  Jersey. 

21 15     Wells,  Mollie  A 1908  Delaware. 

2091     Wilkinson,    Helen    E 1907  Delaware. 

1909     Wisser,  Ada  V 1903  New  Jersey. 

1908    Wisser,  Augusta  V 1903  New  Jersey. 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  above  list : 

Boys     105 

Girls    101 

206 
Average  Age  of  the  Above  Pupils. 

Boys    14  yrs.  4  mos. 

Girls    14  yrs.  3  mos. 

HOME  INMATES. 

Admitted       Received  into 

Names.                                                    as  pupils.           the  Home.  States. 

Boyer,   Emma    1854               1863  Pennsylvania. 

Gutzlaff,   Fanny    1843               ^5l  China. 

Gutzlaff,  Jessie  D 1861               1869  China. 
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SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONCERT 

of  Pupils  of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA    SCHOOL    FOR  THE   BLIND 

Under  the  Direction  of  MR.  DAVID  D.  WOOD, 

assisted  by 

Mrs.  David  D.  Wood,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Reed  Wallem, 

Mr.  Charles  Manypenny,         Dr.   G.   Conquest  Anthony, 

and  by  a 

Selected  Orchestra, 

Conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schmitz 

At  the  MUSICAL  FUND  HALL,  Philadelphia 


Tuesday  Evening,  March  31st,   1908 


PROGRAM 
Handel's  Oratorio  of  "Samson" 


The  crowd  that  overflowed  Musical  Fund  Hall  last  night  to  hear 
the  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  sing  the  choruses 
of  Handel's  Oratorio,  "  Samson,"  showed  how  great  the  interest  of  the 
public  was  in  the  famous  composition  as  well  as  the  remarkable  per- 
formance of  the  pupils. 

As  most  of  our  readers  probably  know,  this  chorus  is  composed 
of  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  and  is  drilled  weekly 
by  Mr.  Wood  during  the  school  year.  This  concert  is  complimentary 
to  the  friends  of  the  school,  in  order  to  show  what  the  class  has 
accomplished  in  its  study.  Those  forming  it  learn  their  parts  by  means 
of  the  Braille  musical  notation.  The  mastery  of  such  difficult  and 
complex  choruses  as  abound  in  the  Handel  and  Haydn  oratorios  is  a 
hard  enough  task  for  experienced  singers  who  can  see  both  music  and 
leader,  but  these  youthful  musicians  ask  for  no  favor  on  the  plea  of 
being  deprived  of  these  advantages ;  they  sing  them  with  a  precision 
of  ensemble  and  an  accuracy  of  attack  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

"  Samson"  was  first  given  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  in  1743. 

According  to  data  at  hand,  "  Samson"  was  last  sung  here  by  the 
Cecilian  Society  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Michael  Cross  in  Decem- 
ber, 1886,  so  that  it  is  practically  unknown  to  the  present  generation  of 
concert-goers.  For  latter-day  opportunities  of  hearing  Handel's  music, 
aside  from  the  perennial  "  Messiah,"  we  have  largely  to  thank  Mr. 
Wood  in  his  choice  of  works  for  the  class.  With  the  ever-increasing 
flood  of  modern  music  which  demands  hearing — and  rightly  enough, 
too — we  have  but  scant  occasion  of  realizing  that  there  were  musical 
giants  a  hundred  years  before  Liszt  and  Wagner  and  Strauss.  All  the 
more  honor  to  Mr.  Wood  and  his  zeal  for  the  great  Saxon  of  the 
eighteenth  century! 
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RECITAL 

Given 

May  28th,    1908,  8  o'clock  P.M. 
By 

Samuel  M.  Sherwin 

Graduating  from  the  Music  Department 
Assisted  by  MORRIS  Volovick,  Baritone 


PROGRAM 

i.     Organ — Fantasie  and  Fugue,  A  Minor,  Op.  104 Merkel 

2.    Vocal — Recitative,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord" 


Aria,  "  But  who  may  abide" 


3.  Piano — Etude,  F   Sharp   Major    Mayer 

4.  Vocal — "  Sunset"    Buck 

5.  Piano — "  The  Mountain   Spring"    Sherwin 

6.  Vocal — a  "  Ich  Liebe  Dich"    Grieg 

b  "  I  Cannot  Help  Loving  Thee"    Johns 

7.  Organ — Concerto,  F  Major,  No.  5  Handel 

8.  Vocal — a  "Still   wie   die   Nacht"    Bohm 

b  "  The  Drum  Major"    Thomas 

9.  Piano — Concerto,    C    Major Weber 

(Orchestral  Accompaniment — Miss  Wood) 
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SENIOR   PUPILS'   RECITAL 

Monday  Evening,  June    1st,   1908 

PROGRAM 

i.    Organ — Fugue  in  G  Minor     (Peter's  Edition,  Book  8,  No.  8)  .  .  .  .Bach 

Leonard  Rambler 

2.  Piano — Moment  Musicale    Moszkowski 

Edward  Henahan 

3.  Vocal — Summer  Chaminade 

Arline  Phillips 

4.  Piano — Second   Waltz    Godard 

Ruth  Buck 

5.  Piano — Polonaise,  Op.  40,  No.  1  Chopin 

Raymond  Hummel 

6.  Vocal— Spring    Tosti 

Mary  Rebok 

7.  Organ — Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B  Flat  (Peter's  Ed.,  Book  4,  No.  7)  Bach 

Leo  Henry 

8.  Piano — La   Fileuse    Raff 

Genevieve  Caulfield 

9.  Vocal — On  Mighty  Pens   Haydn 

Ruth  Buck 

10.  Piano — Rondo   Brilliante    Weber 

Charles  Palinkaitis 

11.  Vocal — Aria — Arm,  Arm  Ye  Brave    Handel 

Morris  Volovick 

12.  Piano — Rondo  Capriccioso   Mendelssohn 

Gordon  Hicks 

13.  Vocal  Duet — Passage  Bird's  Farewell   Hildach 

Ruth  Buck 
Arline  Phillips 

14.  Piano — (a)  Song  Without  Words.     Duetto   Mendelssohn 

(b)  Waltz  in  E  Minor  Chopin 

Sophia  Grabowski 
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JUNIOR  PUPILS'  RECITAL 


Monday  Evening,  May  25  th,    1908 
PROGRAM 

i.     Piano  Duet — Country  Dance   Nevin 

Grant  H.  Longenecker 
Oscar  E.  Whitesell 

2.  Piano — Farewell  to  the  Pianoforte   Beethoven 

Edith  H.  Morris 

3.  Vocal  Trio — "  Come  Away"  W.  O.  Perkins 

Elizabeth  T.  Shelton 
Elizabeth  M.  Bowers 
Ethel  E.  Jones 

4.  Piano — Under  My  Loved  One's  Window   Lange 

Howard  B.  Burritt 

5.  Piano — Adieu   Lysberg 

Frieda  Bruckner 

6.  Organ — Melody  in  F   Rubinstein 

Edward  Henahan 

7.  Piano — Mazurka   Impromptu    Bohm 

Elizabeth  T.  Shelton 

8.  Piano — Murmuring  Brook  Bohm 

Harry  L.  Clouser 

9.  Vocal — (a)  "His   Lullaby"    Jacobs-Bond 

(b)  "  On  the   Shore"    Neid linger 

Sadie  Ham 

10.  Piano — La  Fileuse    Behr 

Grace  H.  Whiteley 

1 1.  Piano — Narcissus    Nevin 

Grant  H.  Longenecker 

12.  Vocal—"  Sea  Life"   Batten 

Edward  Henahan 

13.  Piano — Queen  of  the  Flowers  Ketterer 

Sadie  Ham 

14.  Piano — Song  Without  Words — Op.  19  Mendelssohn 

John  S.  Heyse 

15.  Piano — In  My  Neighbor's  Garden   Nevin 

Margaret  McGuirk 

16.  Piano — Victoria  Gavotte   Mattel 

Arline  Phillips 

17.  Vocal  Duet — "A  Madrigal  in  May"   Newton 

Mary  E.  Rebok 
Sadie  Ham 
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DECLAMATION   CONTEST 

By  Members  of  the  Girls'  School 
Friday  Evening,  June  5th,    1908 


PROGRAM 

Wee  Willie  Winkie  Kipling 

Ruth  M.  Buck 

Helene  Thamre    Phelps 

Mary  E.  Rebok 

Her  First  Appearance   Davis 

Susanna  M.  Biddle 

The  Sacrifice  of  Sidney  Carton  Dickens 

Sophia  Grabowski 

Judith  of  1864   v Anonymous 

Anna  Connelly 

Little  Franz    Hawkes 

E.  Frieda  Bruckner 

The  Little  Pioneer   Anonymous 

Margaret  McGuirk 

The  Lost  Word   Van  Dyke 

B.  Arline  Phillips 

JUDGES: 

Miss  Nellie  Poynts  Ferry  Miss  Lillian  B.  Johnson 

Mr.  Ralph  L.  Johnson 

PRIZES  AWARDED: 

First:     Margaret    McGuirk 
Second:    Anna  Connelly 
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OVERBROOK    DAY 


Saturday  Afternoon,  June    13th,    1908 


INSPECTION  OF  PUPILS  AT  WORK  IN  THE  CLASS  ROOMS 

TWO-THIRTY   TO   THREE-THIRTY 

MUSIC  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY  HALL 

THREE-THIRTY   TO    THREE-FIFTY 

SPORTS  IN  THE  ATHLETIC  FIELD 

FOUR   TO   FOUR-THIRTY 

PHYSICAL  EXERCISES  IN  THE  GYMNASIUM   (Girls) 

AND 

SWIMMING  IN  THE  POOL    (Boys) 

FOUR-FORTY  TO   FIVE 

REFRESHMENTS 

FIVE 


+2 
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Pennsylvania  Institution 

Vor  the  Instruction  op  the  Blind, 

Ovkrbrook,  Pa. 


SOME    EXERCISES    ON    THE    HORSE 


FIRST  ANNUAL   ATHLETIC   CONTEST 


OF 


American  Schools  for  the  Blind 

Held  Under  the  Auspices  of  the 

National  Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for  the 


Blind 


Each  school  competed  upon 

its  own  athletic  field  and  the  results  were  compared  by  telegraph. 

SCHOOLS 

LOCATION 

SCHOOLS 

LOCATION 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Overbrook 

Montana 

Boulder 

Illinois 

Jacksonville 

New    York 

Batavia 

Kentucky 

Louisville 

Ohio 

Columbus 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

Western  Pennsylvania 

Pittsburg 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Wisconsin 

Janesville 

Scores  of  the  Teams,  National  Athletic  Contest 
May  1 6,  1908 

SfUnnTS  Shot    S£Sg  SKQg  r£2L  RH^g  50-Yard    75-Yard    Football     ^      Sack    -  t  , 

SCHOOLS.  ^       Broad        fcgh      Standing     Broad       ^        ^       w       ^      ^    Total. 

Illinois  5^80530306      30^ 

Eastern  Pennsylvania       300  1  2  2,  lA  °  I         3      I3/i 

Kentucky  051  3  00^030      12^ 

New  York  °        3  o  o  2  3  4  o  00      12 

Ohio  10  o  o  o  o  4  5  00      10 

Western  Pennsylvania      0000000  I  506 

Iowa  0^05000000        5J£ 

Wisconsin  00  o  o  o  °  A  °  °         °  A 

Highest  Individual  Scores  Scores 

Elijah  Brown,  Kentucky,  totally  blind,  age  seventeen 9 

Joseph  June,  New  York,  partially  blind,  age  sixteen 7 

Charles  Howse,  Illinois,  partially  blind,  age  nineteen &yz 

Records  of  the  National  Athletic  Association 
1908 

Degree  of 

BVENT.  RECORD.  CHAMPION.  Age.  Blind-  SCHOOL. 

ness* 

12-lb  Shot  Put  35  ft.  7^  in.      August  Jeager  33  P  Illinois 

Standing  Broad  Jump  9  ft.  6^  in.      Elijah  Brown  17  B  Kentucky 

Standing  High  Jump  4  ft.  5^  in.      Fred  Schmuhl  19  P  Illinois 

Three  Standing  Jumps      29  ft.  8^  in.      Joseph  Murphy  22  B  Iowa 

Running  Broad  Jump         16  ft.    1 1  in.       Elmer  King  21  B  Illinpis 

f  Joseph  June,  N.  Y.  16  P  New  York 

50- Yard  Dash  5|  sec.        \  Gordon  Hicks,  E.  Pa.  21  P  Eastern  Penn'a 

( Charles  Howse,  111.  19  P  Illinois 

75-Yard  Dash  8f  sec.        { \ e^e  Winslow   O  16  P  Ohio 

5  \  Joseph  June,  N.  Y.  16  P  New  York 

Football  Throw  113  ft.  8  in.       Edwin  Schell  17  P  Ohio 

jo-Yard  Three-leg  Race       9}  see.        { ^yar^eWnee'ey  \\         \       }  Western  Penn'a 

50- Yard  Sack  Race  I  of  sec.  William  Knight  11         B  Illinois 

*  B  indicates  total  blindness;  P,  partial  blindness. 
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Athletic  Field,  School  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Saturday,  May    16,    1908,  at  2.30  P.M. 


EVENTS 

Fifty  Yards  Sack  Race— 5  Entries 

Won  by  Gerald  Haggerty.    Time,  102-5  sec. 

Second — Lester  E.  Swinburn.     Time,  12  3-5  sec. 
Third — Harold  C.  Diezel.    Time,  14  sec. 

Fifty  Yards  Three  Leggec*  Race — 8  Entries 

Won  by  William  S.  Willson  and  Douglas  Stults.    Time,  9  3-5  sec. 
Second — Harold  C.  Diezel  and  Harry  C.  Hartman.   Time,  9  4-5  sec. 
Third — Gerald  Haggerty  and  James  M.  Copelans.  Time,  10  1-5  sec. 

Seventy-five  Yards  Dash — 10  Entries 
Won  by  Gordon  Hicks.    Time,  83-5  sec. 

Second — Clarence  Alexander.    Time,  84-5  sec. 
Third — Grant  H.  Longenecker.    Time,  9  sec. 

Shot  Put  ( J  2  lbs  )— 4  Entries 

Won  by  Matthew  A.  Dunn.    Distance,  35  ft.  1^2  in. 
Second — Clarence  Alexander.    Distance,  28  ft.  4  in. 
Third — James  Wyatt.    Distance,  27  ft.  10  in. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — 4  Eatrfes 

Won  by  Gordon  Hicks.    Distance,  9  ft.  1^2  in. 

Second — Matthew  A.  Dunn.    Distance,  8  ft.  10^4  in. 
Third — Clarence  Alexander.    Distance,  8  ft.  9^2  in. 

Football  Throw — 4  Entries 

Won  by  James  Wyatt.    Distance,  96  ft.  7%  in. 

Second — Clarence  Alexander.    Distance,  95  ft.  8^4  in. 
Third — Matthew  A.  Dunn.     Distance,  90  ft. 

Fifty  Yards  Dash— 6  Entries 

Won  by  Gordon  Hicks.    Time,  5  4-5  sec. 

Second — Grant  H.  Longenecker.    Time,  61-5  sec. 
Third — Clarence  Alexander.    Time,  62-5  sec. 

Three  Standing  Jumps — 6  Entries 

Won  by  Gordon  Hicks.    Distance,  28  ft.  2  in. 

Second — Clarence  Alexander.    Distance,  26  ft.  7  in. 
Third — Matthew  A.  Dunn.    Distance,  26  ft.  5  in. 

Standing  High  Jump — 4  Entries 
Won  by  Clarence  Alexander.    Distance,  4  ft. 

Second — Matthew  A.  Dunn.    Distance,  3  ft.  10  in. 
Third — Frederick  E.  Siebert.     Distance,  3  ft.  9  in. 

Running  Broad  Jump — 5  Entries 

Won  by  Clarence  Alexander.    Distance,  16  ft.  9  in. 
Second — Gordon  Hicks.    Distance,  15  ft.  5  in. 

Third — Grant  H.  Longenecker.    Distance,  15  ft.  3  in. 
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GRADUATION  EXERCISES  OF  THE  76th  YEAR 

Tuesday  Morning,  June  23d,    1908 

PROGRAM 

i.     Organ   Voluntary    

Rollo  F.  Maitland 

2.  The  "  Hallelujah  Chorus"    Handel 

By  the  School 

3.  Graduation  Essay — "  Bimetalism  for  the  United  States" 

John  S.  Heyse 

4.  Piano — Mountain  Spring Samuel  Mosely  Sherwin 

Samuel  Mosely  Sherwin 

5.  Graduation  Essay — "  Poland"    

Sophia  Josephine  Grabowski 

6.  Declamation — The  Lost  Word  Van  Dyke 

Blanche  Arline  Phillips 

7.  Vocal — "  The   Drum   Major"    Thomas 

Morris  Volovick 

8.  Declamation — The  Cyclopeedy  Field 

Norwood  Albert  Irvin 

9.  Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Award  of  Prizes 

By  John  Cadwalader,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers 

10.    "  Auld  Lang  Syne"    

By  the  School 
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Edward  Leo  Elmer  Henry  .  in  the  BHnd  Chi,d 


Graduates  of  the  Class  of  1908,  with  Titles  of 
Graduating  Essays: 

Susanna  M.  Biddle   "  Joan  of  Arc'' 

Sophia  Josephine  Grabowski   "  Poland" 

Blanche  Arline  Phillips   "  Seeking  the  Holy  Grail" 

Mary  Etta  Rebok   "  The  Crusades" 

Ralph  Wilton  Billstein   "  Martin  Luther" 

J       "  The  Development  of  Imagination 

John  S.  Heyse   "  Bimetalism  for  the  United  States" 

Raymond  Elvyn  Hummel   "  Ludwig  von  Beethoven" 

Norwood  Albert  Irvin "  Demosthenes'  Oration  on  the  Crown" 

Class  Motto:    "Aim  at  a  Lofty  Mark" 
Class  Colors:   Blue  and  White 

Pupil  receiving  the  Diploma  in  Music: 
Samuel  Mosely  Sherwin 

Pupils  receiving  the  Diploma  in  Piano  Tuning: 

D.  Howard  Mullin  Leonard  Caskey  Rambler 

Stewart  Wilson  Page  John  Stuart  Stephens 

Graduating  Pupils  receiving  the  J.  Francis  Fisher 
Prizes  for  Scholarship: 

Blanche  Arline  Phillips 
John  S.  Heyse 

Pupil  receiving  the  J.  B.  Hammond  Special  Prise 
for  Typewriting: 

Oscar  E.  Whitesell 

Pupils  receiving  the  Harrison  Prise  for  Patience,  Assiduity, 
and  Sustained  Effort  in  the  Industrial  Department: 

Bertha  Levine 
Stewart  Wilson  Page 
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Text-Books  and   English   Literature  in  American   Braille. 


(Stereotyped  at  various  schools  within  the  past  sixteen  years.) 
May  i,  1909. 


Note. — Capital  letters  indicate  the  schools  where  the  books  have 
been  embossed:  "B"  Boston,  Mass.;  "G"  Gary,  South  Dakota; 
"  J  "  Jacksonville,  111. ;  "  L "  Lansing,  Mich. ;  "  O  "  Overbrook,  Pa. ; 
"  P"  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  "S"  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  "  C"  Chicago,  111. 

Figures  indicate  the  number  of  volumes  ;  "  p  "  pamphlet ;  "  ps  " 
pamphlets;  "1"  leaflet;  *  with  contractions  (all  books  not  so  marked 
are  printed  with  full  spelling)  ;  $  printed  both  with  and  without  con- 
tractions ;    °   interpointed. 

f  Plates  are  at  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  whence  books  are  obtainable.  Plates  of  all  titles  not 
so  marked  are  retained  by  the  schools  where  they  were  embossed. 

(The  data  not  heretofore  included  in  this  list  have  been  secured 
only  with  considerable  labor  and  correspondence.  It  is  not  possible 
that  they  are  entirely  correct ;  as  errors  are  discovered  we  shall  be 
grateful  if  they  are  called  to  our  attention.) 
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t  Alphabet    Sheets     

Easy  Way  to  Learn  Braille   (Andrews)    (address) ...  p  L-1906 

f  Monroe's  New  Primer   p  O-1893 

The   Standard  Braille   Primer    1  B-1890 

f  The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader  (Riv.  Lit.  Ser.  K.)  2  O-1896 

The  New  Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader  1  O-1892 

t  Davis's  The  Beginner's  Reading  Book  1  O-1893 

f  Davis's  Second  Reading  Book  2  O-1893 

f  Davis's  Third  Reading  Book   2  O-1893 

f  Davis's  Fourth  Reading  Book   3  O-1893 

The  Outdoor  Primer  (Eulalie  Osgood  Grover)   p  J-1908 

Pollard    Primer     1 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Primer 1  J-1897 

*  f  Cyr's  The  Children's  First  Reader  1  O-1896 

*  f  Cyr's  The  Children's  Second  Reader   1  L-1897 

*  f  Cyr's  The  Children's  Third  Reader   2  L-1897 

*  f  Cyr's  The  Children's  Fourth  Reader  3  L-1898 

Cyr's   Reading   Slips 

Word  by  Word   ( Stickney  )    I  S 

Lights  to  Literature  (A  First  Reader)    2  C-L-1905 

"     Second     "         1  C-L-1905 

"    Third       "         2  C 

"    Fourth     "         2  C 

"    Fifth        "         2  C 

"    Sixth       "         3  C 

(Sprague)     L 

t  A  First  Reader  (Krackowizer)    I  O-1897 

Baldwin's  First  Reader   2  L-1902 

Baldwin's  Second  Reader   2  L-1903 

Baldwin's  Third  Reader  2  L-1904 

Baldwin's  Fourth  Reader    2  L-1906 

Baldwin's  Fifth  Reader   2  L-1906 

*  t  The  First  St.  Louis  Reader  1  S-1893 

*t  The  Second  St.  Louis  Reader 1  S-1893 

*  f  The  Third  St.  Louis  Reader  1  S-1893 
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*  f  The  Fourth  St.  Louis  Reader  I 

Supplementary  Reading  for  Beginners    (Harkness)..  p 

Supplementary  Reading,  Grade  III,  Selections   p 

Barnes's  New  National  Reader,  No.  4 p 

*t  Harper's  Fifth  Reader   (Selections)    I 

f  King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  1   1 

t  King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  2  2 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader  (North  America)..  3 
Swinton  &  Cathcart's  Standard  Supplementary  Readers : 

t  Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet  2 

t  Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading  2 

t  Readings  in  Nature's  Book  (Animals)    2 

fMyths  of  Japan,  India,  and  the  Slavs  1 

t  Nature  Myths  and  Stories  (Flora  J.  Cooke)    1 

Animal  Stories,  Bird  Stories,  Cloud  Stories,  Flower 
Stories,  Insect  Stories,  Mineralogy  Stories,  Sun 
Myths,  Tree  Stories,  Miscellaneous  Stones. 

•  Fairy  Tale  and  Fable  (Thompson)    p 

*t  Fairy  Tales    (Selected)    I 

t  Five  Little  Fairy  Tales  1 

Little  One  Eye,  Little  Two  Eyes,  and  Little  Three 
Eyes.  Tom  Thumb.  Little  Snowdrop.  Rum- 
pelstilzchen.    Snow- White  and  Rose-Red. 

t  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  (Selections)    1 

The  Fir  Tree.  The  Leaping  Match. 

The  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier.     The  Money  Box. 
Little  Thumbelina.  The  Old  House. 

The  Loving  Pair. 

The  Princess  in  the  Wood  p 

The  Town  Musicians   p 

fThe  Story  of  Little  Black  Sambo  (Bannerman)   1 

f  The  House  in  the  Wood  1 

f  The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit  (Beatrix  Potter)    p 

f  The  Tale  of  Squirrel  Nutkin                              p 

t  The  Tale  of  Two  Bad  Mice                               p 

t  The  Tale  of  Benjamin  Bunny                            p 

The    Leak    in    the    Dike,    and    other    Stories    (from 

"  Child-life  in  Tale  and  Fable")   (Blaisdell)   p 

The   Lark   and   Her  Little   Ones,   and   other    Stories 

(from  "  Childlife  in  Tale  and  Fable")   (Blaisdell)  p 

*  t  Fairy    Book    1 

*  t  Select  Stories  for  Children    1 

Stories  for  Children  in  two  volumes : 
St.     Elizabeth     and    the     Sick     Child     (Wiltse's    1 

"Morning  Talks"). 
St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Roses   (Wiltse's  "  Morning 

Talks"). 
A  Jewish  Legend    (Wiltse's  "Morning  Talks").     Y    1 
Ladders  to  Heaven;    a  Legend  (Mrs.  Ewing). 
The    First    Thanksgiving    Day    (Wiggin's    "The 

Story  Hour"). 
The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  (Mrs.  Hemans).        J 
The    Story   of   Moufflou    (Wiggin's   "The   Story 

Hour"). 
Mrs.  Chinchilla    (Wiggin's  "The  Story  Hour"). 
Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul  (from  St.  Nicholas). 
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Captain  January    (Laura   E.   Richards)    p  S-1904 

Hans   Brinker;    or  The  Silver  Skates    (Mary  Mapes 

Dodge)     S 

Stories  from  Garden  and  Field   S-1900 

The  Brownies   (Ewing)    S-1902 

Three  Christmas  Trees,  and  Three  Christmas  Crackers 

(Ewing)     S-1902 

Amelia  and  the  Dwarfs  (Ewing)    S-1904 

Miscellaneous   Selections   for  Supplementary  Reading  p  L-1906 

A    Second-Hand    Christmas    p  J 

A  Captured  Santa  Claus  (Thomas  Nelson  Page)  1  O-1906 

Selections  from  The  Children's  Hour   (Wiggin)    p 

f  How  the  Cliff  was  Clad,  and  other  Pieces  p  O-1908 

f  The  Upper  Country  where  the  King  Lives  (Rev.  A.  R. 

Kieffer)    p  O-1908 

Patty's  Patchwork  (Louisa  M.  Alcott)    p  J-1897 

Little  George  Washington  p  J 

Dicky   (Louisa  M.  Alcott)    p  J-1897 

Stories  for  Children   (Lane)    1  S-1900 

Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew  (Craig)    1  S-1900 

f  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Re-told  (Baldwin)   2  O-1899 

fOld  Greek  Stories   (Baldwin)    1  O-1897 

Stories  of  the  East   (Baldwin)    4  S-1901 

The  Story  of  Troy  (Clarke)    2  S 

The  Story  of  Aeneas  (Clarke)    I  S 

*  t  Myths  of  Old  Greece  (Pratt) 2  S-1897 

*t  Colonial   Stories    (Pratt)    '. 1  S-1897 

*The  Niebelungen  Lied   (Pratt)    1  S-1897 

*  Legends  of  Norseland    (Pratt)    1  S-1897 

*f  People  and  Places— England   (Pratt) 1  S-1898 

*t       "          "        "          China    (Pratt)    1  S-1898 

*t       "          "        "          Northern  Europe    (Pratt)    1  S-1898 

*t       "          "        "          Australia    (Pratt)    1  S-1898 

*f       "          "        "          India    (Pratt)    1  S-1898 

*  f  Stories  of  the  Red  Children  (Brooks)   1  S-1897 

*fFive  Popular  Tales    I  S-1896 

fFolk  Stories   I  O-1894 

Jack  the  Giant-Killer.    Puss  in  Boots.    Cinderella. 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.    Diamonds  and  Toads, 

t  Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  \  T  n  t«/-^ 

f  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves.       J    *  ^-1094 

fThe  Seven  Voyages  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor  1  O-1897 

*fThe  Two  Sisters,    \  9    o^r 

♦fPrince  Ahmed.        J X  3  I09° 

Classics  for  Children  (Ginn  &  Co.) 

fThe  King  of  the  Golden  River  (Ruskin)   1  O-1894 

f  Robinson  Crusoe   (Defoe)    2  O-1894 

fThe  Swiss  Family  Robinson  (Wyss)    2  O-1900 

fThe  Pilgrim's  Progress    (Bunyan)    I  O-1895 

f  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott)   1  O-1896 

*  t  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott)    1  S-1898 

f  Gulliver's  Travels   (Swift)    1  O-1896 

Riverside  Literature  Series : 
t  No.  1.     Evangeline,  "j 

fNo.  2.     The  Courtship  of  Miles     >    (Longfellow)  1  O-1894 
Standish,                          J 
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t  No.  4.     Snowbound,   Among  the   Hills,   Songs   of 

Labor,   and   other   Poems    (Whittier) . .     1         O-1898 

t  No.  10.     Biographical  Stories   (Hawthorne)    1        O-1895 

Benjamin  West.          Oliver  Cromwell. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.     Benjamin  Franklin. 
Samuel  Johnson.       Queen  Christina, 
f  Nos.  13  and  14.     The  Song  of  Hiawatha    (Long- 
fellow)           2        O-1893 

f  Nos.  19  and  20.     Franklin's    Autobiography    2        O-1895 

t  No.  21   (Part).     Poor  Richard's  Almanac  1        O-1894 

t  Nos.  22  and  23.    Tanglewood  Tales  (Hawthorne)     2        O-1894 
Circe's  Palace.  The  Minotaur. 

The  Pomegranate  Seeds.     The  Pygmies. 
The  Golden  Fleece.  The  Dragon's  Teeth. 

t  No.  29.    Little  Daffydowndilly,  and  other  Stories 

(Hawthorne)    2        O-1894 

Little  Daffydowndilly. 

Little  Annie's  Ramble. 

The  Snow  Image. 

A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump. 

David  Swan. 

The  Vision  of  the  Fountain. 

The  Three-fold  Destiny. 

fNo.  30.    The   Vision   of   Sir   Launfal   and   other 

Poems  (Lowell)    1        O-1894 

fNo.  31.    My   Hunt   after  the   Captain,  and  other 

Papers    (Holmes)     1        O-1897 

Nos.  33-35.    Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  (Longfellow)     3        L 
f  No.  37.    A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  and  other  Essays 

(Warner)     1        O-1895 

A-Hunting  of  the  Deer.        Lost  in  the  Woods. 
How  I  Killed  a  Bear.  Camping  Out. 

*f  No.  41.    The  Tent  on  the  Beach,  and  Associated 

Poems   (Whittier)    1         L-1894 

fNo.  44.    Waste  Not,  Want  Not;  and  The  Barring 

Out    (Edgeworth)    1        O-1897 

f  No.  54.    Sella,    Thanatopsis,    and    other    Poems 

(Bryant)     I        O-1898 

t  No.  59.    Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading    1        O-1897 
t  No.  70.    A  Selection  from  Whittier's  Child  Life 

in  Poetry  1        O-1897 

t  No.  71.    A  Selection  from  Whittier's   Child  Life 

in  Prose  I        O-1898 

Eclectic  English  Classics  (American  Book  Co.)  : 

flvanhoe    (Scott)    3        O-1895 

fSohrab  and  Rustum  (Arnold)    p        O-1895 

r  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration.        ) 

f  Webster's  \  The  Character  of  Washington,  Y 1        O-1895 

I  The  Landing  at  Plymouth.         J 

f  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation   1        O-1896 

t  Silas  Marner  (Eliot)    2        O-1896 

t  Essay  on  Milton  (Macaulay)    I        O-1896 

f  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith)   2        O-1896 

f  Paradise  Lost  (Milton)  (Bks.  I  &  II)  1        O-1896 

SO 
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Standard  English  Classics: 

f  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  (Addison)    ...  i  O-1907 
Longman's  English  Classics: 
f  Pope's  Iliad  of  Plomer  (Books  I,  VI,  XII,  XXIV) 

(text)    I  O-1896 

Select  Poems : 

*f\Vhittier    1  S-1895 

*f  Longfellow     1  S-1895 

*f  Lowell      1  S-1895 

*t  Bryant    1  S-1895 

t  Holmes  (Prose  and  Poetry)    1  O-1894 

f  Burns     1  J 

Matthew    Arnold    J-1904 

Keats     J-1904 

The   Carys    p  J-1893 

♦fHavergal     1  S-1895 

*f  Wordsworth     1  S-1896 

t  Hood    (Humorous) 1  O-1894 

Moore     1  J-1905 

Van  Dyke  (Ode  to  Music,  etc)  p  L-1904 

Poe p  J-1899 

f  The  Building  of  the  Ship,  and  other  Poems  (Long- 
fellow)   1  O-1894 

The  Building  of  the  Ship.     Morituri  Salutamus. 
The  Hanging  of  the  Crane.     Keramos. 

Tales  of  a  Way-side  Inn  (Longfellow)    p 

Songs  and  Sonnets    (Shakspere)    1  J-1901 

fThe  Ancient  Mariner    (Coleridge)    1  O-1898 

Barbara  Frietchie,    )  /-uru-^-     \  t 

Barefoot  Boy,            }  (Whittier)    p  L-1905 

Among  the  Hills    (Whittier)    p  L-1894 

John  Gilpin's  Ride   (Cowper)    p  L-1894 

Ride  of  Jennie  McNeal,        \  //-0^1of/^„\  „  t    tQ^j 

Attack  on  the  Cumberland  \  (Carleton)   p  L-1894 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal   p  L-1904 

The  Bird  of  the  Broken  Wing  (Butterworth)    ...  p  L-1894 

f  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  other  Poems  1  O-1898 

*  f  She  Stoops  to  Conquer   (Goldsmith)    1  S-1896 

♦fThe  Deserted  Village  (Goldsmith)   p  S-1894 

f  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  (Byron)    p  O-1894 

f  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  (Pope)    1  O-1894 

*t  Essay  on  Man   (Pope)    I  S-1895 

1 1  Enoch  Arden  (Tennyson)    1  S-O-1894 

fDora   (Tennyson)    p  O-1894 

Maud    (Tennyson)    p  J-1901 

25i££r,}<w«> p  J-1902 

Oenone  and  Tithonus   (Tennyson)    p  J-1907 

Ulysses  and  The  Lotus-Eaters  (Tennyson)    p  J-1907 

Lucretius   (Tennyson)    p  J-1907 

The  Princess   (Tennyson)    ps  J-1899 

*fInMemoriam  (Tennyson)    [also  L-1904]    1  S-1895 

*t  Idylls  of  the  King  (Tennyson)    [also  L-1904]   1  S-1896 

Idylls  of  the  King   (Tennyson) 2  O-1896 

fL' Allegro,    II    Penseroso,    Comus,    and    Lycidas 

(Milton)    1  O-1895 
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Select  Poems: 

*  t  Samson  Agonistes    (Milton)    

f  King  Robert  of  Sicily   (Longfellow)    

f  Horatius    (Macaulay)     

Virginia    (Macaulay) 

t  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome   (Macaulay)    

Marpessa    (Philips)     

fChristalan    (Mrs.   Trask)    

The  Raven   ( Poe)    

f  Favorite  Poems  of  Children   

Selections  for  Children  from  the  Standard  Poets.. 

Miscellaneous  Select  Poems    

t  Miscellaneous  Poems   

f  Breezy  Point  (a  play  by  Belle  M.  Locke)    

t  King  Rene's  Daughter   (Henrik  Hertz,  translated 

by  Theo.  Martin)    

*f  Tannhauser  and  the  House  of  Fame  (Byars)   

$  f  Parsifal :    a  drama    (Wagner)    (retold   by   Oliver 
Huckel)      

*  t  The  Isle  of  Dreams   (Byars)    

*  New  Songs  to  Old  Tunes  (Byars)    

Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May  (E.  B.  Browning)    . . 
Selections  from  the  Poems  of  E.  B.  Browning  . . . 

Selections  from  Robert  Browning  

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Robert  Browning  . . 
Selections  from  Kipling 

*  f  The  Lady  of  Lyons  (Bulwer)    

*t  Richelieu    (Bulwer) 

*  t  Ingomar   (Lovell)    

*t  Faust  (Goethe)    (Blake's  translation)    

God  of  the  Open  Air,       } 

Ode  to  Music,  >  (Van  Dyke)    

The  Three  Best  Things.  ) 

Shakspere's  Plays    (Rolfe's  Edition)  : 

*  t  As  You  Like  It 

*  f  The  Merchant  of  Venice   

*f  Twelfth   Night   

*  f  Hamlet    

*  f  The   Tempest    

*  f  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  

*  t  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream   

*  f  Macbeth    

*  f  King  Lear    

*  f  Julius  Csesar   

*  f  King  John    

*fRichard    III 

*  f  Romeo  and  Juliet   

JfKing  Henry  IV,  Part  I  

$  t  King  Henry  IV,  Part  II  

X  t  Antony  and    Cleopatra    

ttThe  Winter's  Tale   

1 1  King  Henry  V  

t  Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice 

Hamlet    (from  Lamb's  Tales)    

The  Tempest  (from  Lamb's  Tales)    
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*  f  The  Study  of  English  Literature   (Farrar)    p 

English  Literature  (to  the  Age  of  Milton)   (Merkeley)     3 

*  f  Pictures  from  English  Literature    (Hamlin)    1 

Introduction  to  English  Literature  (Painter)  (in- 
cluding many  classic  works  with  notes — such  as 
Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  nine  of  Bacon's 
Essays,  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
Dryden's  Religio  Laid,  Johnson's  Akenside,  Pope's 
Essay  on  Criticism,  Scott's  The  Talisman,  Spencer's 

The  Faery  Queene)    7 

$  f  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  American  Literature 

( Brander  Matthews )    1 

Questions  on  American  Literature  ")  -r>       j     -mt  ^u 
Appendix  to  American  Literature  J  Brander  Matthews     p 

*  f  American  Prose   (selections)    1 

Alphabetical  and  Chronological  Tables  from  Stopford 

Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature p 

American  Literature   (Watkins)    ps 

0  Books  That  Nourish  Us  (Marble)    p 

*  f  Sketches  of  American  Authors  (Keyser)    2 

Longfellow  in  His  Home   p 

Sketches  of  Longfellow   p 

$f  Sketches  of  Representative  Authors,  (Blaisdell)  from 

"  Outline  Studies  of  English  Classics"  1 

The  Norman  Baron,  and  other  Pieces  for  Study  with 

Blaisdell's   Sketches    

*  f  Four  of  Emerson's  Essays   

Love.         Friendship.         Nature.         Self  Reliance. 
t  Self  Reliance    (Emerson)    

*  f  Representative  Men   (Emerson)    

*  f  Four  of  Smiles's  Essays  

The  Influence  of  Character.         Courage. 
Work.  Self  Control. 

*  f  Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Lord  Bacon  

*t  Selections  from  Plato   (Church's  translation)    

Euthyphro,  Apology,  Phsedo,  Crito. 

f  Macaulay's  Essay  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  

f  A  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig  (Lamb)   

The  Story  of  Le  Fever  (Sterne)   

t  The  Rose  and  the  Ring  (Thackeray)   

*  f  English  Humorists    (Thackeray)    

*  f  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland   (Carroll)    

t  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  (Irving)   

t  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch   (Hegan)    

fThe    Adventures    of    Oliver    Twist     (Stories     from 

Dickens,  Part  I)    

\ ffig  aPndPeAdventures  of     }  (Stories  from  Dickens, 

Nicholas  Nickelby.  J  rart   li;    •; 

f  Little  Nell   (Dickens)    from  Young  Folks  Library  of 

Choice  Literature    

t  Paul  Dombey   (Dickens)    from  Young  Folks  Library 

of  Choice  Literature    

t  The    Cricket    on     the     Hearth,     and     Dr.     Marigold 

(Dickens)     
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t  The  Seven  Poor  Travelers    1  /rv  i        \  ^ 

t  The  Holly  Tree  Inn               [  (Dickens)    I  0-iooS 

t  A  Christmas  Carol   (Dickens)    I  O-1895 

fThe  Birds'  Christmas  Carol   (Wiggin)    1  O-1895 

t  The  Story  of  Patsy  (Wiggin) 1  O-1897 

f  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm   (Wiggin)    2  O-1905 

f  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy   (Burnett)    2  O-1895 

Our  Field   ( Ewing)    p  J-1898 

The  Trinity  Flower  (Ewing)   p  J-1898 

So-So    (Ewing)     p  J-1898 

The  Happy  Family   (Ewing)    p  J-1898 

Lob-lie-by-the-Fire   (Ewing)    1  S 

t  Dandelion  Clocks,  and  other  Tales  (Ewing)    1  O-1897 

fThe  Peace  Egg  (Ewing)                        \  O-18Q4 

t  Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote  (Ewing)      J   ^4 

t  Melchior's  Dream    (Ewing)    1  O-1898 

t  Monsieur  the  Viscount's  Friend  (Ewing)    1  O-1895 

t  The  Story  of  a  Short  Life   (Ewing)    I  O-1897 

fThe  Nurnberg  Stove  (Ouida)   1  O-1895 

t  The  Child  of  Urbino  (Ouida)    I  O-1894 

f  A  Dog  of  Flanders  (Ouida)    1  O-1895 

Melody,  the  Story  of  a  Child  (L.  E.  Richards)   3  L 

t  Mid-Summer  Pirates  1  /r>-  ,       «  tt     j-       t-»     *  n 

JRichardCarr'sBaby  (Richard  Harding  Davis) 

fThe  Great  Tri-Club                     <fro^       Stones      fornc  n_ 

Tennis  Tournament  J                ^  >  Ps  0"I9°4 

The  Phantom  Umbrella  (P.  C.  H.)    p  O-1908 

Mr.  Seguin's  Goat  (Alphonse  Daudet)   p  O-1908 

f  Bushy:    A  Romance  Founded  on  Fact   (Cynthia  M. 

Westover)      1  O-1908 

*  t  Onawandah    (Alcott)    p  S-1896 

*t  Bright  Boys    (Reddall)    1  S-1897 

*fEye  Spy    (Gibson)    1  S-1898 

Only  a  Little  Girl  (Nora  Perry)    p  J-1900 

Tom  Sawyer  Whitewashes  a  Fence  (Mark  Twain)   . .  1  O-1902 

fThe  Mouse  and  The  Moonbeam  (Fields)   p  O-1898 

f  Cuore — An  Italian  Schoolboy's  Journal   (De  Amicis)  2  O-1901 

t  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  (Mark  Twain)   2  O-1894 

t  The  Blind  Brother  (Greene)    1  O-1898 

*  f  About  Old  Story  Tellers  (Mitchell)    1  S-1897 

*  The  Man  without  a  Country  (E.  E.  Hale)   p  O-1899 

0  A  Night  in  a  Workhouse  (Greenwood)   p  O-1899 

0  My  Chateaux  (Curtis)                  \  n  O  tRoo 

°The  Grammar  of  Life  (Taylor)/ " p  U  ie" 

fMarjorie  Daw   (Aldrich)    I  O-1905 

f  The  Bachelor's  Christmas  (Robert  Grant)    I  O-1907 

fGallegher  (Richard  Harding  Davis)   1  O-1905 

f  The  Sleeping  Car  (A  Farce  by  W.  D.  Howells)    1  O-1906 

A  Gentle  Jury  (A  Farce  by  Arlo.  Bates)   p  J 

0  Great  Books  as  Life  Teachers  (Hillis)   ps  O-1901 

6  The  New  Times,  and  the  Poets  and  Essayists  as 

Prophets  of  a  New  Era, 
0  John  Ruskin's  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture," 
0  George  Eliot's  Tito  in  "  Romola," 
0  Hawthorne's  "  Scarlet  Letter," 
•Victor  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables," 
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0  Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King," 

°  A  Study  of  Browning's  "  Saul," 

8  The  Memoirs  of  Henry  Drummond, 

°  The  Opportunities  of  Leisure  and  Wealth — Lord 

Shaftesbury, 
°  The  Biography  of  Frances  Willard, 

*  David  Livingstone, 

•  The  Christian  Scholar  in  Politics — Gladstone. 

f  A  Tale  of  the  Sea  (Charles  Reade)  p  O-1894 

f  Washington  and  the  Spy  (Cooper)       \  n  _o_ 

f  The  Great  Stone  Face  (Hawthorne)  f X  U"I894 

Selections  from  American  Orations  p  L-1897 

*t  Selections  for  Declamation   2  L-1898 

Vol.  I.     Patriotic.  Vol.  II.     Miscellaneous. 

Keenan's    Charge    1  O 

Saladin  and  Adhel  (from  the  Speaker's  Garland)    ...  1  O-1900 

Lincoln  Day  Exercises    p 

*fThe  Hayne-Webster  Debate   1  L-1897 

*  f  Selections  from  Patrick  Henry's  Speeches    p  L-1897 

Speech  on  Jefferson  Davis   (Zach.  Chandler)    p  L-1894 

Selections  for  Class  Study  and  Declamation : 

t  Paul  Revere's  Ride  and  other  pieces 1  O-1897 

fThe  Petrified  Fern  "  "       1  O-1897 

fThe  Legend  Beautiful        "  "       1  O-1897 

fRienzi's  Address  "  "       I  O-1897 

Bobby  Shafto  °  "       I  O-1903 

Brier-Rose  "  "       1  O-1903 

The  Defence  of  Lucknow  "  "       I  O-1903 

How  Jamie  Came  Home    "  "       I  O-1903 

Aux  Italiens  "  "       I  O-1903 

The  Raggedy  Man  "       1  O-1903 

A  Night  with  a  Ventriloquist        "       I  O-1903 

A  Christmas  Experience  "       I  O-1903 

The  Story  of  Cromwell's  Opportunity  and  other 

pieces    I  O-1903 

The  Four  Sunbeams  and  other  pieces  1  O-1903 

t  Loyalty  and  Heroism  (from  3d  vol.  of  Open  Sesame)  1  O-1897 
f  Holidays    and    Holy    Days    (from   3d    vol.    of    Open 

Sesame)    I  O-1898 

Pluck  and  Plod  (Rev.  Wm.  Lloyd)   p  L-1894 

f  Enthusiasm,  ] 

fHelp  Yourself  Society,     \  (Marden) 1  O-1898 

fMedicine  for  the  Mind.      ) 

I Co„Tuct0asUanFtne °ift UUieS'    I  garden) .  0-.8* 

!  &t LM&° a  Finish' )  (Marden) «  °-1898 

0  Character  and  Success  (Roosevelt)    p  O-1900 

t  Good  Manners   (Marden)    1  O-1905 

0  What  Successful  Men  Say  of  Success   (published  by 

A.  Hinds  &  Co.,  New  York)    p  O-1901 

t  The   Simple   Life    (Charles    Wagner)    (translated  by 

Mary  L.  Hendee)    1  O-1905 

The  Cup  of  Happiness  (A  Compilation)   p  J 

0  The  Life  that  Counts  (Cole)   2  O-1906 
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0  Optimism  (an  Essay  by  Helen  Keller)   p  O-1906 

t  The  World  I  Live  In  (Helen  Keller)    ps  O-1908 

fThe  Training  of  the  Human  Plant  (Luther  Burbank)  1  O-1908 

*  "  First !"— A  Talk  with  Boys  (Drummond)   p  O-1899 

Parable  of  the  Water-Tank  (Bellamy)    p  J-1899 

0  The  Oiled  Feather  p  O-1899 

The  Golden  Windows  (Laura  E.  Richards)   1  O-1906 

fThe  Deacon's  Week  (Rose  Terry  Cooke)    p  O-1904 

0  A  Message  to  Garcia  (Elbert  Hubbard)    p  O 

*  f  The  Voice  of  Nature  (Barlow)    1  S-1897 

Book  of  Behavior    I 

0  Lessons  on  Manners    (Wiggin)    p  O-1899 

*t  Black  Beauty   (Sewall)    1  S-1896 

*t  Kept  for  the  Master's  Use  (Havergal)   1  S-1896 

t  Eleven  Familiar  Chapters  from  the  Bible  p  O-1896 

Nineteen  of  the  Psalms   p  J-1900 

The  Book  of  Psalms   2  L-1907 

0  The  Psalms  (from  The  Modern  Reader's  Bible)    2  O-1906 

Our  Syrian  Guest  (Knight)    p  L-1907 

The  Words  of  Jesus  (compiled  by  A.  M.  Shotwell  and 

printed  with  wide  interliteral  and  interlinear  spaces)  3  L-1906 

Scripture  Lessons  for  Little  Children  p  J 

*t  Ninety  Bible  Stones   (Poulssen)    1  S-1897 

The  Story  of  the  Chosen  People  (Guerber)   2  S 

f  Bible  Readings  for  Schools  (Schaeffer)   1  O-1897 

The  Book  of  Esther 1  J-1900 

*fThe  Four  Gospels   4  S-1898 

Acts  and  Romans  1  S 

The  General  Epistles  of  James   p  L-1908 

*  f  Promise,  Prayer,  and  Praise 1  S-1899 

The  Holy  Spirit — How  to   Obtain  Him  in   Personal 

Experience   (R.  Q.  Torrey)    1  O-1908 

f  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism  (with  proof  passages  and 

occasional  notes  by  Rev.  George  Drach)    p  O-1901 

Offices  from  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 1  O-1901 

The  Communion    (Episcopal)    p  O-1903 

Episcopal  Communicant's  Manual  1  O-1903 

Fasting,  Reception  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  1  O-1903 

The  Hymnal,  Parts  I,  II  and  III  (Episcopal)    3  O-1905 

Christian  Endeavor  Pledge   p  L-1906 

Catholic   Catechism    1  J 

Devotions  for  Mass p  J 

Selections  from  The  Youth's  Companion  for  Supple* 
mentary  Reading: 

f  No.  1.    Stones  of  Purpose  1  O-1896 

Little  Jarvis.  A  Boy  in  Gray. 

Why  "Pat"  Wore  the  V.C.      In  the  School-house  Loft. 

The  Extra  Freight, 

f  No.  2.    Glimpses  of  Europe  1  O-1896 

London.  The  Venetian  Gondola. 

In  Westminster  Abbey.        A  Climb  Up  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Scenes  in  Holland.  Alpine  Village  Life. 

Work  and  Play  in  Belgium.  Down  the  Moselle. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Paris.     Sweden. 

Toledo  and  Cordova.  Life  in  Norway. 
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f  No.  3.     The  American  Tropics  1         O-1896 

An  Odd  Old  City  in  South  American  Games. 

the  Andes.  A  Young  and  Growing  Mountain. 

Carnival  in  Lima.  In  the  Grand  Plaza  of  Mexico. 

A  Venezuelan  Railway.  The  Boys  of  Mexico. 

The  Land  of  the  Llama.  The  Sea  of  the  Discovery. 

An  Evening  in  a  Brazilian  Housekeeping  on  a  Desert  Island. 

Forest.  A  Trip  to  Santo  Domingo. 

t  No.  4.     Sketches  of  the  Orient 1         O-1896 

In  Chinese  Streets.  Siam  and  Its  Royal  White  Elephant. 

Dining  with  a  Mandarin.  Housekeeping  in  East  India. 

Corea  and  Its  Army.  A  Morning  in  Benares. 

A  Japanese  Garden  Party.  The  Fire-worshippers. 

The  Jinrikisha  of  Japan.  Some  Little  Egyptians. 

A  Japanese  House.  Oriental  Sweetmeats. 

tNo.  5.     Old  Ocean   1        O-1895 

About  Icebergs.  Buoys. 

The  Gulf  Stream.  The  Pilot  Boat. 

The  Kuro  Siwo.  An  Ocean  Guide-Post. 

The  Trade  Winds.  An  Ocean  Observatory. 

The  Mariners'  Compass.  The  U.  S.  Life-Saving  Service. 

Minot's  Ledge  Light. 

t  No.  6.    Life  in  the  Sea  1        O-1895 

Lobsters  and  Lobstering.     Catching  Sharks. 
Mackerel  and  Cod.  The  Sturgeon. 

The  Swordfish.  The  Giant  of  Creation. 

The  Scotch  Herring  Fish-  Fiddlers  and  Hermits. 

ery.  A  Baby  in  Furs. 

Sardines.  Where  Sponges  Grow. 

f  No.  7.    Bits  of  Bird  Life  1        O-1896 

Bird  Life  in  an  Old  Apple-  The  Carrier-Pigeon  in  America. 

Tree.  The  Partridge. 

An  Oriole's  Nest.  Ostrich-Farming. 

Crow  Ways.  A  Widow's  Mites. 

A  Family  History.  Owls  and  Their  Uses. 

A  Jolly  Red-Head. 

f  No.  8.    Our  Little  Neighbors  1        O-1897 

The  Black  Sentinel.  My  Captive  Bats. 

Bee-keeping.  A  Flying  Squirrel. 

Makers  of  Silk.  The  Chipmunk. 

Frogs  and  Toads.  The  Prairie-dog. 

"  Chameleon"  Lizards.  About  Gophers. 

My  Little  Tenants.  The  Little  Lady  in  Green. 

f  No.  9.    At  Home  in  the  Forest 1        O-1897 

Tame  Elephants  in  India.    Little  Lumbermen. 
A  Wild  Animal  Farm.  Monkey  Life  in  British  India. 

Crocodiles  and  Alligators.    Indian  Snakes  and  Tigers. 
Some  Australian  Animals.    The  Arctic  Wolverine. 


A  Queer  Little  Animal. 
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f  No.  10.     In  Alaska  I        O-1902 

Our  One  American  Castle.  Reindeer  for  Alaska. 

Sitka  and  its  Inhabitants.  On  the  Yukon. 

Indian   Canoe-Building.  Volcania. 

At  a  Salmon  Pool.  The  Hermits  of  Western  Alaska. 

The  Loneliest  Place  in  the  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska. 

United  States.  Sea-Lions. 

Alaska  Eskimo  Houses.  Hunting  the  Sea-Otter. 

t  No.   11.     Among  the  Rockies    1        O-1902 

The  Bighorn  Canon.  Some  Rocky  Mountain  Animals. 

Hunting  Elk  on  Skees.  Where  Railroads  Go. 

Visiting    the    Yellowstone  Digging  up  a  Fossil  Monster. 

Park.  A  Petrified  Big  Tree. 

In  the  Yellowstone  Park.  The  Holy  Cross  and  Twin  Lakes. 

Rocky  Mountain  Burros.  Signal  Station  on  Pike's  Peak. 
Chinese  Railway  Laborers. 

f  No.  12.    In  the  Southwest  1        O-1902 

The    Big    Trees    of    Cali-  Pyramid  Lake, 
fornia.  The  Grand  Canon. 

The    Lumberman    of    the  Cave  Dwellers  of  Arizona. 
Sierras.  A  Builded  Lake. 

A  Road  of  the  Sierras.         The  Oldest  American  Houses. 

California  Raisin-Making.    New  Mexico. 

Death  Valley.  Adobe. 

The  Queer  Surface  of  Ne- 
vada. 

t  No.  13.    On  the  Plains  1        O-1902 

The  Prairie  Schooner.  The  Great  Cattle-Trails. 

Prairie  Signs.  The  Language  of  Cattle-Brands. 

Pioneer  Life  in  Dakota.  Breaking  a  Bronco. 

The  Hated  Coyote.  A  Chase  for  Wild  Horses. 

Boy-Life  on  the  Prairie.  Ancient  Farmers  and  Sportsmen. 

Ranch-Life.  The  Water  Cactus. 

Cowboys  of  the  Plains.  Government  Camels. 

f  No.  14.    The  Great  Lake  Country I        O-1902 

Harnessing  Niagara.  A  Trip  to  Lake  Superior. 

The  St.  Clair  Tunnel.  Hop-Picking  in  Central  New  York. 

Winter    Fishing    on    Sagi-  Charcoal-Burners. 

naw  Bay.  Natural  Gas. 

Dog  Sledges  in  Michigan.  An  Oil-Country  Crater. 
The  Ishpeming  Dog-Race.    The  Mound-Builders. 
A  Wisconsin  Skate-Sail.       Mammoth  Cave. 

f  No.  15.     On  the  Gulf  I        O-1902 

New  Orleans.  The  Florida  Everglades. 

Galveston.  A  Tree  that  Builds  Islands. 

A  Southern  Farm.  Pineapples. 

A   Winter    Home   on  the  The  Purseweb  Spider. 

Gulf.  Corn-Shucking  in  the  South. 
Lights  of  the  Florida  Reefs.  A  Southern  Village. 

Florida  Wreckers.  St.  Augustine. 
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f  No.   16.     Along  the  Atlantic    I         O-1902 


The  Capitol. 
Mount  Vernon. 
Washington's    Birthplace. 
The  Luray  Cavern. 
On  the  Carolina  Banks. 
Georgia  Crackers. 
Peanuts. 


Chesapeake  Oysters. 
Maryland  Fishing-Farms. 
How  Milk  is  Marketed. 
The  Statue  of  Liberty. 
The  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
The  Grant  Monument. 
Elevated  Railroads. 


f  No.  17.     In  New  England  I         O-1902 


A  Maple-Sugar  Camp. 

A  New  Hampshire  Fish-Farm. 

Among  the  Pines. 

A  Winter  Harvest. 

Moose-Calling. 

Fox-Hunting  in  New  England. 

f  No.  18.     Stories  of  Success  1        O-1902 

The  Waumbek  Boat-Race.  How  Nan  Raced. 

The  Adelphian  Society.        Walter's  Fight  With  Indians. 

Miss  Timbrook's  Opening.  Down  the  Mountain. 

The  Test  of  His  Nerve. 


Plymouth  Rock. 

Provincetown. 

Cape   Cod   Cranberries. 

Newport. 

A  Great  Arboretum. 

A  Boston  Market. 


f  No.  19.    Stories  of  Kindness  1 

The  Rescue  of  Grandma.     A  Midsummer  Madness. 
Tom's  Dress  Suit.  A  Queer  Christmas. 

A  Day  of  Whole  Things.     The  Governor. 
Friends  Indeed.  The  Mangolds'  Valentine. 

f  No.  20.     Student  Stones  I 

C.  C. — A  College  Story.       The  Queen  of  the  Dump. 


Seven    Seminary   Girls. 
Persis  Salter. 
The  Anarchist. 


Phil's  Valedictory. 
Sophronia  Baker. 
His  Day  for  the  Flag. 


A  Fourth  of  July. 
Two  Boys  in  Morro 
Castle. 


t  Greater  America : 

No.  21.    In  Porto  Rico. 
American  Possession. 
Past  and  Present. 
Life  in  Porto  Rico. 
Progress  in  Porto  Rico. 

No.  22.     In  the  Philippines. 

Battle  of  Manila  Bay.  At  the  Pumping-Sta- 

The  Fall  of  Manila.  tion. 

Life  in  Manila.  My    First    Night    in 

Progress  in  the  Philippines.     Manila. 

No.  23.     Mid-Ocean  America. 

Hawaii  and  Its  Accession.    Guam. 

Hawaiian  Volcanoes.  The  Midway  Islands. 

Poi-Making.  Wake  Island. 

The  Samoan  Islands.  The  Guano  Islands. 

Tutuila  and  Manua.  J 

The  Jungle  Book  (Rudyard  Kipling)    ps 

Mowgli's   Brothers.  "  Rikki — tikki — tavi." 

Kaa's  Hunting.  Toomai  of  the  Elephants. 

"Tiger!     Tiger!"  Her  Majesty's  Servants. 

The  White  Seal. 


O-1902 


O-1902 


O-1902 


O-1902 
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From  "  Wild  Animals  I  have  Known"  (Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton)    ps 

Lobo.  Redruff.  Raggylug.  Vixen. 

Daring   Deeds — Selections    from    The    Youth's   Com- 
panion— Short  Stories, 
t  Vol.  I.  1 

Amid  the  Storm  of  Lead  (Gen.  Wesley  Merritt) 
Into  Flashing  Depths  (Gen.  Charles  King). 
His  Life  in  His  Hand  (Gen.  John  Gibbon). 
A  Heroic  Rescue  (Archibald  Forbes). 
Winning  the  Victoria  Cross  (Rudyard  Kipling). 
A  Brave  Struggle  (J.  Macdonald  Oxley). 
Talking  Flags  (Henry  C.  Carr). 
Heroine    of    Norman's    Woe    (Edward    W. 
Thompson). 


gl 

w 


d  on 
<V  O 


0-1900 


0-1908 


t  Vol.  II. 

Captain  Cupid  Haven  (Samuel  Merwin). 

Itzig,  a  Reporter's  Boy  (J.  L.  Steffens). 

The  Real  Hero  (Mary  Brewster  Downs). 

Facing  Danger  (R.  B.  Townshend). 

On  a  Burning  Troop-Ship  (Rudyard  Kipling)    Y   1        O-1908 

The  Manila  Wire  (Gen.  Charles  King). 

Breaking  the  Jam  (H.  F.  Marsh). 

Defense  of  Norton  Light  (W.  E.  Maclellan). 

The  Firemen's  Hazard  (Ray  Stannard  Baker). 

Caught  in  the  Aqueduct  (Manley  H.  Pike). 

Heroic  Adventures — Selections    from   the    Youth's 
Companion — Short  Stories. 
Vol.  I. 

Heroes    of   Lake    Champlain    (Walter   Leon 

Sawyer). 
Decatur's  Dash  at  Tripoli  (M.  A.  Phillips). 
A  Teamster  at  Gettysburg  (Free  S.  Bowley). 
Sinking  the  Albemarle  (T.  C.  Hoyt).  }■    1        O-1908 

A  Night  Ride  in  Zululand  (Archibald  Forbes). 
A  Torpedo  Boat  in  Action  (F.  R.  Lance). 
The  White  Pedler  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis). 
Colonel  Allen's  Minutemen  (C.  A.  Stephens). 
Outwitting  the  Sioux  (Myron  B.  Gibson). 

tVol.  II. 

Trapped  in  a  Tank  (Tyndall  Canfield). 

Captain  Ephraim's  Pirate  (Eliza  Atkins  Stone). 

Reformation  of  the  Mob  (Clarence  Maiko). 

Petherick's  Peril  (E.  W.  Thomson). 

A  Tube  of  Nitroglycerin  (Norman  Duncan).      }-  1        O-1908 

The  Hero  of  Kettle  Falls  (D.  B.  Fitzgerald). 

A  Leap  for  Life  (Will  Lisenbee). 

In  a  Mountain  Fire  (Ada  E.  Ferris). 

In  the  Molding-Room  (Chas.  Newton  Hood). 

Saved  from  the  Flames  (H.  J.  O'Higgins).        J 

t  Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur  (Johonnot)    2        O-1893 

t  The  Water  Babies  (Charles  Kingsley)   2        O-1905 

t  Citizen  Bird  (Wright  and  Coues)    2        O-1900 
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t  Stories  from  Birdland   (Chase)    I  O-1897 

The  Bird  on  its  Journey  (Harraden)   p  J-1899 

f  The  Story  of  Buzzy  p  O-1894 

t  Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard  (Kirby)    1  O-1898 

fThe  Seven  Little  Sisters  (Andrews)    1  L-B-1893 

fThe     Stories     Mother    Nature    Told     Her    Children 

(Andrews)     1  O-1896 

Each  and  All  (Andrews)    1  S 

fFrom  "Locusts  and  Wild  Honey"  (Burroughs)   1  O-1901 

Pastoral  Bees.        Speckled  Trout.         Strawberries. 

Modern  Europe   (Coe)    ps  J-1904 

0  Great   American    Industries    (Third   Book — Manufac- 
tures)   (Rocheleau)    ps  O-1902 

Pins  and  Needles,  Pencils  and  Pens,  and  Paper. 
Leather,  and  Boots  and  Shoes.  Dressed  Meat. 
Motors,    Glass.     Printing. 

SHORT    STORIES— 1908-09. 

Goliath.  See  No.  1,  American  Authors  (T.  B.  Aldrich)  p  B-1908 
My  First  Season's  Experience  with  the  Honeybee,  and 

Other  Laughable   Experiences.     Fiction    (American 

Authors)     p  B-1908 

The   Perfect  Tribute    (old  size  plates)    (Mary  R.   S. 

Andrews)     p  B-1908 

The    Witnesses:     and    A    Messenger    (Mary    R.    S. 

Andrews)     p  B-1908 

The    Law   of    Financial    Success    (Business    Course) 

(Edward    E.    Beals)     ps  B-1909 

Monsieur  Viple's  Brother  (Paul  Bourget)   p  B-1908 

The  Zadoc  Pine  Labor  Union  (H.  C.  Bunner)   p  B-1908 

Skeezicks  Elopes  (G.  R.  Chester)    p  B-1908 

The  Death  Disc  (Samuel  Clemens)   p  B-1908 

The  Little  City  of  Hope  (F.  Marion  Crawford)    ps  B-1908 

The   Skeleton  in  the   Closet.     See   No.   1,  American 

Authors   (Thomas  J.  Darragh)    p  B-1908 

The  Pope's  Mule  (Alphonse  Daudet)   p  B-1908 

The  Bar  Sinister  (R.  H.  Davis)    p  B-1909 

How  I  Sent  My  Aunt  to  Baltimore  (C.  S.  Davison)  . .  p  B-1908 

Good  for  the  Soul   (Margaret  Deland)    p  B-1909 

The  Promises  of  Dorothea  (Margaret  Deland)    p  B-1909 

The  Bascombe  Valley  Mystery  (A.  Conan  Doyle)    ...  p  B-1909 

The  Man  with  the  Twisted  Lip                                   ...  p  B-1909 

The  Red  Headed  League  ...  p  B-1908 
A  Day  with  Chief  Croker,  and  other  stories   (Emma 

Eames)     p  B-1908 

"  Die    Walkiire"    und    der    Boomerangelungen.      See 

No.  1,  American  Authors   p  B-1908 

In    Memoriam:     Charles    Darwin    (with    Ingersoll's 

Abraham  Lincoln).     Biography  (John  Fiske)    p  B-1908 

The  Tercentenary  of  Quebec,  and  An  Account  of  the 

Fall  of  Quebec   (with  map).     Descriptive   p  B-1908 

The  Esperanto  Teacher.     Grammar   (Helen  Fryer)  . .  ps  B-1909 

The  Children  of  the  Public  (Edward  E.  Hale)    p  B-1909 

L'Abbe    Constantin    (Halevy)     ps  B-1909 

A  Bird  of  Passage   (Beatrice  Harraden)    p  B-1908 

Colonel  Starbottle  for  the  Plaintiff  (Bret  Harte)    p  B-1908 
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The  Denver  Express  (A.  A.  Hayes)   p  B-1908 

L'Arrabiata   ( Paul  Heyse)    p  B-1908 

The  Last  Slave  Ship  (George  Howe)   p  B-1908 

Get  Out  or  Get  in  Line :    and  A  Message  to  Garcia 

(Elbert  Hubbard)    p  B-1908 

Abraham  Lincoln  (with  Fiske's  essay,  In  Memoriam : 

Charles  Darwin).    Biography  (R.  G.  Ingersoll)   p  B-1908 

A  Perjured  Santa  Claus  (A.  Myra  Kelly)    p  B-1908 

Captains   Courageous    (Rudyard  Kipling)    ps  B-1909 

Uncle  William,  the  Man  Who  Was  Shifless  (Jennette 

Lee)     p  B-1908 

The  Lady  of  the  Decoration  (Frances  Little)    ps  B-1908 

The  Necklace  (Guy  de  Maupassant)    p  B-1908 

The    New    Agent :     and    A    Soldier    of    the    Empire 

(Thomas  Nelson  Page)    p  B-1908 

The  Don't  Hurry  Club  (B.  Albert  Paine)   p  B-1908 

Fourteen  to  One  (Elizabeth  S.  Phelps)    p  B-1908 

The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue  (Edgar  Allen  Poe)  p  B-1908 

The  Tailor  of  Gloucester  (Beatrix  Potter)   p  B-1908 

"Against  Orders":  and  Sammy  (F.  Hopkinson  Smith)  p  B-1908 
My    First    Season's    Experience   with    the    Honeybee. 

See  No.  I,  American  Authors.     Descriptive  p  B-1908 

An  Account  of  the  Fall  of  Quebec  (with  map).     See 

Tercentenary  of  Quebec,  etc.   above    (John  Fiske). 

Descriptive     p  B-1908 

The   Lady   or   the   Tiger :    and   The   Discourager   of 

Hesitancy  (Frank  R.  Stockton)    p  B-1908 

Towboating.     Descriptive   (Charlotte  Teller)    p  B-1908 

The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man  (Henry  Van  Dyke)  p  B-1908 
The  Red  Bonnet.     See  No.  1,  American  Authors  (C. 

D.   Warner)    p  B-1908 

Eli   (C.  H.  White)    p  B-1908 

The   Honk-Honk    Breed:     and   The   Two-Gun    Man 

(Stewart  E.  White)    p  B-1908 

The  Old  Peabody  Pew  (Kate  D.  Wiggin)    p  B-1909 

The  Saving  of  the  Colors  p  B-1908 

Philosophy  4  (Owen  Wister)   p  B-1908 

The  Wright  Brothers'  Aeroplane  (Orville  and  Wilbur 

Wright) .     Descriptive   p  B-1908 

The  Last  Fight  in  the  Coliseum  (Charlotte  M.  Yonge)  p  B-1908 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND    CIVIL    GOVERNMENT. 

*  f  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States p  S-1896 

Governmental    Science    (from   King's    "Treasury    of 

Facts") I  O-1906 

Government    of    the    State    of    Pennsylvania     (from 

Nation  and  State)    (Philips)    1  O-1906 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  1850,  Index 

to   (W.  Gardner)    p  L-1899 

*t  A  Child's  History  of  the  United  States  (Eggleston)  . .  1  G-S-1896 

United  States  History  for  Young  Readers  (Davis)   ..I  P 

*  t  History  of  the  United  States  (Montgomery)    3  S-1893 

Supplement  to  History  of  the  United  States   (Mont- 
gomery)        1  S 

History  of  the  United  States   (Fiske)    7  L-1902 

A  School  History  of  the  United  States    (McMaster)  ps  C 
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"Historical    Classic    Readings"    (Effingham    Maynard 
&  Co,  N.  Y.)  : 
f  The  Discovery  of  America  (from  Washington 

Irving)    i        O-1896 

f  The  Settlement  of  Virginia  (Capt.  John  Smith)     1         O-1896 
t  Discovery   and   Exploration   of   the   Mississippi 

Valley   (Shea)    1         O-1897 

f  First  Battles  of  the  Revolution   (Everett)    1         O-1896 

t  Heroes  of  the  Revolution  (Parton)    1         O-1896 

t  The  Indian  Tribes  East  of  the  Mississippi,  ") 

f  The  French  and  Indian  War  and  The  Loss  of  Canada,     [•  1  O-1896 
(From  Parkman's  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac"),           J 

t  The  War  of  Independence  (with  maps)  (Fiske)   1  O-1895 

t  George  Washington    (Scudder)    2  L-1897 

"Manifest   Destiny    (Fiske)    p  O-1900 

f  American  History  Stories   (Mara  L.  Pratt)    4  L-1898 

f  Historical  Tales  (Morris)    3        O-1895 

Vol.  I.    How  Franklin  Came  to  Philadelphia. 
A  Gallant  Defense. 
The  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
Stealing  a  Locomotive. 
On  the  Track  of  a  Traitor. 
The  Siege  of  Fort  Schuyler. 

Vol.  II.     An  Escape  from  Libby  Prison. 
How  the  Charter  Was  Saved. 
The  Fate  of  the  Philadelphia. 
The  British  at  New  York. 
The  Sinking  of  the  Albemarle. 

Vol.  III.     Marion,  the  Swamp  Fox. 
Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

How  the  Electric  Telegraph  Was  Invented. 
The  Story  of  the  Regicides. 
Sir  William  Phips  and  the  Silver  Ship. 

t  Hero  Tales  from  American  History  (Lodge  &  Roose- 
velt)          2        O-1896 

Washington.  Robert  Gould  Shaw. 

Daniel  Boone.  Charles  Russell  Lowell. 

George  Rogers  Clarke.         The  Cruise  of  the  "  Wasp." 

The  Battle  of  Trenton.        The  "  General  Armstrong''  Privateer. 

Bennington.  The  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

King's    Mountain.  John  Quincy  Adams   and  the   Right 

The    Storming    of    Stony      of  Private  Petition. 

Point.  Francis  Parkman. 

Gouverneur  Morris.  Remember  the  Alamo. 

The  Burning  of  the  Phila-  Hampton  Roads. 

delphia.  The  Flag-Bearer. 

Death  of  Stonewall  Jack-  Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek. 

son.  Lieutenant    Cushing    and    the    Ram 

The  Charge  at  Gettysburg.       "  Albemarle." 
Grant   and   the   Vicksburg  Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay. 

Campaign.  Lincoln. 
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About  the  Navy  (Park  Benjamin),  (from  the  "Inde- 
pendent," with  special  introduction  by  the  author) 
"Quick  Fires,"  and  "Lead  Squirts." 
American  Armor — Hard  Steel  and  Cornstalks. 
The  Captain  of  a  Warship. 
"  Jacky"  as  Ke  was  and  Is. 
Why  "  Jack"  Shoots  to  Hit. 
"Jacky's"  Career. 
The  Causes  of  a  Great  Defeat. 

Adventures    and    Achievements,    from    Vol.    VIII    of 
"The     Children's     Hour     Series."       Selected     and 
arranged  by  Eva  March  Tappan. 
f  Vol.  I. 

A  Naturalist  Among  the  Alligators  (William 

Bartram). 
Israel  Putnam  (James  Parton). 
f  Vol.  II. 

The    Pathfinders,    Lewis    and    Clark     (Eva 

March  Tappan). 
The    White    Champion    of    the    Algonquins 
(Francis    Parkman). 
fVol.  III. 

Audubon's  Hostess  (John  James  Audubon). 
Winfield  Scott  at  the  Battle  of  Queenstown 

(J.  T.  Headley). 
A    Story    of    Midshipman    Farragut    (P.    C. 

Headley). 
How     Beecher     Conquered     His     Audience 
(Henry  Ward  Beecher). 
f  Vol.  IV. 

The  Mobbing  of  Garrison    (William  E.  A. 

Axon). 
Dolly  Madison  and  the  Burning  of  Wash- 
ington (Dolly  Madison). 
tVol.  V. 

Brian  of  Munster,  the  Boy  Chieftain  (E.  G 
Brooks). 
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t  Vol.  VI. 

The  Heroine  of  the  Fame  Islands    (Grace 

Darling)    (Rose  Nouchette  Carey). 
The  Lion  and  the  Missionary  (David  Living- 
stone). 
fVol.  VII. 

Imprisonment  of  Adoniram  Judson  in  Bur 
mah  (Erwin  M.  House). 

fVol.  VIII. 

Bears,  Indians,  and  Kit  Carson  (John  S.  C. 

Abbott). 
The  Men  who  Explored  the  Mississippi  (Eva 
March  Tappan). 

t  An  Incident  of  Gettysburg  (T.  J.  Mackay)   p 

t  A  Week  in  the  White  House  with  President  Roose- 
velt (Wm.  Bayard  Hale) I 

New  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan I 
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8  A  Study  of  the  Modern  Battleship  (Rupert  Hughes),  p  O-1898 
0  A  Woman's  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Pekin  (with  maps) 

(Lowry)     p  O-1901 

0  The  Last  Days  of  St.  Pierre  (a  journal  from  Vicar-    ] 

General  Parel  to  the  absent  Bishop).                         V  p  O-1902 
°The  Eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  (Pliny  the  Younger)    j 

Our  American   Neighbors    ps  J-1901 

The  Story  of  the  Chevalier  La  Salle p  J 

*  f  Sketches  of  Western  Adventure  (Boone)    I  S-1898 

*t  Stories  of  Missouri   (Musick)    1  S-1897 

*f  Stories  of  Great  Inventors   (Macomber)    1  S-1898 

0  Stephen     Girard,     Mariner     and     Merchant     (Louise 

Stockton)     p  O-1901 

*  Memoir  of  Dr.   Samuel  Gridley  Howe    (Julia  Ward 

Howe)    p  O-1901 

t  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Laura  Bridgman  (Katharine 

G.   Allen)     1  O-1904 

The  Story  of  My  Life  (Helen  Keller)   1  O-1903 

f  A  Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  John  Metcalf  and  Francis 

Huber  (Katharine  G.  Allen)    p  O-1904 

The  Blind  Senator  from  Oklahoma — Thomas  P.  Gore 

(James    Creelman).      From    Pearson's    Magazine, 

May,   1909    1  O-1909 

0  Our  Mother  Queen   (from  "Books  for  the  Bairns") 

(Ed.  by  Stead)    p  O-1900 

*  f  A  History  of  England   (Montgomery)    3  S-1895 

*  f  A  History  of  England   (Montgomery)    6  S-1908 

Constitutional  History  of  England   (Montgomery)    . .  p  J 

*  f  Readings  from  English  History  (Green)    1  S-1895 

*f  Elizabeth    (Green)    1  S-1896 

*  f  Puritan  England   (Green)    2  S-1897 

$  t  Stories  from  English  History  (Blaisdell)    2  S-O-1898 

*  t  A  History  of  France   (Montgomery)    2  S-1896 

*fA  History  of  France   (Montgomery)    3  S-1908 

*t  Brave    Little    Holland,    and    What    She    Taught   Us 

(Griffis)    2  L-1897 

*  f  Japan  in  History,  Folk-Lore  and  Art  (Griffis)    2  L-1897 

Childlife  in  China   (Hall)    p  L-1906 

*  t  Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East  (Higginson)   2  L-1897 

0  A  Short  History  of  Spain   (Mary  Piatt  Parmele)    . .  p  O-1899 

*fThe  Conquest  of  Mexico   (Prescott)    (Abridged)    ...  2  L-1897 

*  f  The  Conquest  of  Granada  (Irving)    3  S-1900 

*  f  Mahomet  and  His  Successors   (Irving)    2  S-1888-9 

*  t  Outlines  of  the  World's  History  (Swinton)    5  S-1895 

*  f  Myers's  General  History   9  L-1899 

General    History    (Supplement   to   Edition   of    1889) 

(Myers)      1  L-1906 

*t  Essay  on  History  (Macaulay)    I  S-1896 

*  f  Frederick  the  Great  (Macaulay)    I  S-1895 

*  t  Sketch  of  Phillip  II  of  Spain  (Motley)   p  S-1894 

*  f  Peter  the  Great  (Motley)    I  S-1895 

Savonarola    (Lord)    p  J-1900 

Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  (Carlyle)    2  S 

*  f  Selections  from  Plutarch's  Lives  1  S-1896 

f  Charles  Dickens  (by  his  eldest  daughter)   1  O-1905 

*  f  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Hutton)   1  S-1897 
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t  Tales  from  Scott — Ivanhoe  (Sullivan)    i        O-1898 

f  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Selections)    (Scott)    1        O-1895 

The  Story  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 
The  Rise  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 
The  Exploits  of  Douglas  and  of  Randolph. 
The  Battle  of  Bannockburn. 

Concerning  the  Exploits  of  Edward  Bruce ;  of  the 
Douglas;  of  Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray;  and  the 
Death  of  Robert  Bruce. 

Tales    from    Scottish    History    in    Prose    and    Verse 

(Rolfe's    Selections)    1        O-1897 

t  Golden  Deeds  (Yonge). 

Vol.  I.     The  Pass  of  Thermopylae. 

The  Shepherd  Girl  of  Nanterre.  . 

Leo  the  Slave. 

The  Voluntary  Convict. 

Vol.  II.     The  Monthyon  Prizes. 

The  Soldiers  in  the  Snow. 
The  Second  of  September. 
Agostina  of  Zaragoza. 

Vol.  III.     Heroes  of  the  Plague.  ) 

The  Petitioners  for  Pardon.  [■ 1        O-1898 

The  Chief  of  the  Averni.  J 

f  Young  Folks  Library  of  Choice  Literature  ps       O-1898 

Peter  Cooper.  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

Louisa  M.  Alcott  Cyrus  W.  Field. 

Daniel  Webster.  James  Watt. 

George  Stephenson.  Israel   Putnam. 

Eli  Whitney.  Daniel  Boone. 
Lawrence  Coster. 

fThe  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln   (from  "Four  Great 

Americans")    1  O-1905 

t  Robinson  Crusoe's  Money  (David  A.  Wells)   1  O-1896 

*  f  Civil  Government  (Fiske)    2  S-1896 

Civil  Government   (Crawford)    I 

Civil  Government  (Dawes)   I  P 

t  The  American  Citizen  (Charles  F.  Dole)    2  O-1895 

The  Political  Duty  of  Educated  Men  (G.  W.  Curtis)  p 

*t Michigan;   a  History  of  Governments  (Cooley)   3  L-1898 

Constitution  of  Michigan,  1850   1  L-1897 

*  f  American  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  (Fish)   1  L-1899 

The  Young  American  2        J 

*  f  Political  Economy  (Thompson)    1        O-1896 

Political    Economy     (Briefer    Course,    with    Index) 

(Walker)     4        L-1900 

*fA   History   of   Our   Own   Times    (McCarthy)    (un- 
finished)       S-1897 
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t  "  The  Ship  of  State"  ps       O-1904 

The  Presidency  (Theo.  Roosevelt,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States) 

The  Life  of  a  Senator  (Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Senator  from  Massachusetts) 

The  Life  of  a  Congressman  (Thomas  B.  Reed, 
formerly  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (David  J. 
Brewer,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States) 

How  Jack  Lives  (John  D.  Long,  ex-Secretary  of 
the  Navy) 

The  Naval  War  College  (John  D.  Long,  ex-Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy) 

How  Our  Soldiers  Are  Fed  (William  Cary  Sanger, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War) 

How  the  Army  Is  Clothed  (Gen.  M.  F.  Ludington, 
Quartermaster-General,  U.  S.  A.) 

Good  Manners  and  Diplomacy  (William  R.  Day, 
ex-Secretary  of  State) 

How  Foreign  Treaties  Are  Made  (Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Senator  from  Massachusetts) 

Uncle  Sam's  Law  Business  (John  K.  Richards, 
Solicitor-General  of  the  United  States) 

The  American  Post  Office  (W.  L.  Wilson,  ex- 
Postmaster-General) 

LANGUAGE. 

The  Mother  Tongue   (Kittredge  &  Arnold)    8  G 

f  Our   Language :    Its   Use   and    Structure   Taught   by 
Practice   and   Example    (Part   I)    (Southworth   & 

Goddard     1  O-1894 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English   (Knox-Heath)    3  L-1894 

t  Lessons  in  English  (Part)    (Lockwood)    1  O-1897 

Language  Lessons,  Book  II  (De  Garmo)   ps  G 

Steps  in  English  (McLean,  Blaisdell  &  Morrow)    2  L-1905 

Wheeler's  Graded  Studies  in  English  (Part  I)   1 

The  English  Language  (Rolfe)   1  O-1894 

English  Grammar  (Whitney  &  Lockwood)    4  L-1905 

Longman's  School  Grammar  (D.  Salmon)    2 

*t  Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar  (Maxwell)..  3  L-1894 

*  f  Rhetorical  Analysis   (Selections)    (Genung)    p  J 

Outlines  of  Rhetoric   (Genung)    3  L-1894 

Outlines     (Rhetoric)      (from    King's     "Treasury    of 

Facts")     1  O-1906 

Chapter  IV  of  Lockwood's  Rhetoric  p  J 

"        V                 "                  "          p  J 

"        VIII           "                   "          p  J 

f  Composition  and  Rhetoric  for  Higher  Schools  (Lock- 
wood  &  Emerson).     Parts  I  and  II   (abbreviated)  1  O-1908 
t  Composition  and  Rhetoric  for  Higher  Schools  (Lock- 
wood  &  Emerson).     Part  IV  (entire)    1  O-1908 

Argumentation    (Lewis)     p  O 

Word   Book    (Swinton)    L 

*fNew  Word  Analysis   (Swinton)    2  L-1896 

*  f  On  the  Study  of  Words  (Trench)    2  S-1898 
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*  f  Rules  for  Punctuation    (Hill)    p  S-1897 

Selections  for  Paragraph  Writing  p  L-1900 

Grammar   (W.  H.  Maxwell)    2  J-1908 

f  Prose  Dictation  Exercises  from  the  English  Classics 

(compiled  by  Jas.  H.  Penniman)    1  O-1906 

Words  and  Phrases  from  Lamb's  Tales  ps  O-1898 

The  Tempest.  As  you  Like  It. 

Macbeth  (1901)                       A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.      Hamlet.     (J) 
Words  and  Phrases  from  The  Second  "  Heart  of  Oak 

Book"    p  O-1899 

Latin  Scribe  from  "  In  Latinum,"  Liber  I   p  O-1006 

t  Latin  Primer  (J.  H.  Allen)   (Selections)   1  O-1896 

t  Latin  Primer  (J.H.Allen)   (Lessons)   1  O-1904 

First  Year  Latin  Book  (Collar  &  Daniell)    ps  J 

Essentials  of  Latin   (Pearson)    5  L-1907 

f  Cesar's  Gallic  War  (Bks.  I-IV)    (A.  &  G.)    1  O-1897 

Sallust's  Catiline   (Allyn  &  Bacon,  1900)    1  O-1906 

f  Six  Orations  of  Cicero  (A.  &  G.)   1  O-1896 

Pompey's  Military  Command. 

The  Four  Orations  Against  Catiline. 

The  Citizenship  of  Archias. 

f  De  Senectute ;   de  Amicitia  (Cicero)   1  O-1903 

fThe  First  Six  Books  of  Virgil's  Aeneid  (Greenough)  1  O-1900 

Selection  from  Ovid  (500  lines)    p  O-1899 

t  The  Phormio  of  Terence  1  O-1902 

t  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace 1  O-1902 

t  Catullus  (edited  by  E.  T.  M.  Rich)   (Ginn  &  Co.)   ...  1  O-1905 

fTibullus  (Libri  Quattuor)    (Mueller)    (Teubner)    1  O-1901 

•{■Important  Rules  of  Latin  Syntax,  with  Illustrations.,  p  O-1897 

White's  Beginner's  Greek  Book  4  B-1895 

English-Greek  Vocabulary  1  B-1896 

Greek  Grammar  (Goodwin)   5  B-1898 

Xenophon's  Anabasis   2  B-1897 

Vocabulary  to  Xenophon's  Anabasis   2  B-1897 

Homer's  Iliad.     Books  I-III  (Keep) 1  B-1898 

Vocabulary  to  Keep's  Iliad  of  Homer  (Seymour)   2  B-1898 

*  f  Collar's  Snorter  Eysenbach  2  O-1901 

f  Gliick  Auf,  a  First  German  Reader  (Miiller  &  Wenke- 

bach)     1  O-1905 

f  Grimm's    Fairy   Tales    in    German    (Heath's    Modern 

Language  Series)    1  O-1903 

f  Auf  der  Sonnenseite   (Bernhardt)    (Heath's   Modern 

Language  Series)    1  O-1903 

0  Immensee  (Storm)  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series)  p  O-1901 
fDas  Kalte  Herz  (Hauff)   (Heath's  Modern  Language 

Series)    1  O-1899 

0  Die  Geschichte  von  der  schonen  Melusine  (Diethoff)  p  O-1900 

0  Die  Geschichte  von  Khalif  Storch  (Hauff)    p  O-1900 

Der  Taucher,  and  other  German  Poems   1  O-1897 

German   Poems   and   Ballads,   largely   from    Brandt's 

German    Reader I  O-1897 

f  Wilhelm  Tell   (Schiller)    (Heath's  Modern  Language 

Series)    I  O-1900 

fGustav  Adolf  in  Deutschland    (Schiller)    (American 

Book  Co.)    I  O-1902 
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f  Minna  von  Barnhelm   (Lessing)    (Appleton)    I  O-1903 

0  Der    Trompeter   von    Siikkingen    (Scheffel)     (Heath's 

Modern   Language   Series)    ps  O-1900 

0  Karl  der  Grosse  (Freytag)   (Holt's  Selected  Tales).,  p  O-1900 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetical  Examples    ps  O-1893 

f  Arithmetical  Problems    (E.  Wentworth)    1  O-1895 

A  Complete  Arithmetic   (Robinson's  Shorter  Course) 

(Fish)    ps  G 

*fA  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  (abridged  from  Went- 
worth)        3  L-1896 

*  f  Answers  to  "A  Grammar  School  Arithmetic"  (abr.  fr. 

Wentworth)     1  L 

♦Arithmetic    (Southworth   and   Stone)    ps 

*  t  Arithmetic  by  Grades  (J.  T.  Prince)  abridged  (Books 

III-V)      3  L-1898 

The  Werner  Arithmetic   (F.  H.  Hall)    3  J-1902 

"  Slate"  Problems  of  the  Werner  Arithmetic,  Book  II  ps  L-1906 
Outline  of  Business  Arithmetic  (from  King's  "Treas- 
ury  of  Facts")    1  O-1906 

t  The    Arithmetic    Reader    for    Second    Grade    Pupils 

(Hall)     1  O-1901 

Oral  Arithmetic  by  Grades  (Kirk  and  Sabin)    2 

Mental  Arithmetic   (Dubbs)    4  L-1903 

*  t  A  School  Algebra  (Wentworth)    3  L-1895 

*f  Answers  to  "A  School  Algebra"   (Wentworth)    1  L-1895 

Plane  Geometry  (Van  Velzer  and  Shutts)    ps  L 

A    New    Plane    and    Solid    Geometry     (unabridged) 

(Wentworth)     4  L-1905 

f  Definitions  to  Wentworth's  Geometry  with  Figures...  p  O-1894 

f  Cautions        "            "                    "       (first  three  books)  1  O-1894 

Figures         "            "                   "        (first  book)    p  O-1894 

SCIENCE. 
Science  Primer  Series: 

*  f  Introductory    1  S-1894 

*  f  Physiology     2  S-1894 

*  f  Physics     2  S-1894 

*  f  Chemistry    2  S-1894 

*  f  Physical  Geography  2  S-1894 

Logic     2  S-1894 

*f  Geology    2  S-1894 

Progress  of  Science  During  Past  Century  (Williams)  2  L-1898 

*  f  Geological  Story  (Dana)    1  S-1897 

t  A  First  Book  in  Geology  (Shaler)    2  O-1894 

t  The  Childhood  of  the  World  (Clodd)   1  O-1896 

Natural    Elementary    Geography    (Redway   and    Hin- 

man)     3  S 

f  The  Rand-McNally  Elementary  Geography   1  S-1901 

Grammar  School  Geography 3 

f  The    Werner    Grammar    School    Geography,    Part    I 

(Tarbell)    3  L-1899 

Geography  (Tarr  and  McMurry)    1  J 

f  A  Complete  Geography  (Frye)    2  O-1896 

A  Geography  of  Illinois  (McMurry)   p  J 
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United  States  Geography    (McMurry)    ps  J-1904 

New  England.  Southern  States. 

Middle  States.  Central  States. 

Geography  of  Europe  (Tarr  and  McMurry)    2 

Geography  of  South  America  (Tarr  and  McMurry)  . .  1  J-1908 

f  Physical  Geography  (Guyot)    1  S-1895 

(Davis)     3  L-1900 

Outlines — Topical  Analyses  for  Review,  from  Maury's 

Physical  Geography  1  O-1906 

f  Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines  (Greene)    2  O-1906 

f  Introduction  to  Physical  Science  (Gage)    3  O-1897 

Elements  of  Physics  (Carhart  and  Chute)    4  L-1900 

Questions  in  Popular  Physics p  J 

Outlines  (Physics)   (from  King's  "Treasury  of  Facts")  1  O-1906 

Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (Colton)    G 

*  f  Comprehensive    Anatomy,    Physiology,    and    Hygiene 

(Cutter)     2  S-1898 

f  Hygienic  Physiology  (Dr.  Lincoln)    1  O-1897 

*f  The  Human  Body  (Martin  and  Fitz)    3  L-1900 

*  f  Public  School  Temperance  (Richardson)    1  S-1895 

Outlines    (Physiology)     (from    King's    "Treasury   of 

Facts")    1  O-1906 

Zoology    (Burnet)    S-1906 

fThe  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge  (Dr.  Wilson)    1  O-1895 

*  f  Elements  of  Astronomy  (Young)    2  S-1897 

*  f  Chemistry,  Shorter  Course  (Remsen)    3  L-1900 

Man  Wonderful ;  or,  Marvels  of  Our  Bodily  Develop- 
ment {Wood-Allen)    2  S-1907 

Physical  Culture   (Emerson)    1  S-1906 

The  Philosophy  of  Gesture   (Emerson)    1  S-1906 

*  f  Moral  Science,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Obligation  (Fair- 

child)     3  L-1897 

f  A  Primer  of  Ethics  (Comegys)   1  O-1900 

*t  Ethics    (Dewey)    1  S-1898 

Elementary  Psychology  (Putnam)    3  L-1900 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Braille  Primer  for  the  use  of  Adults  p  L-1902 

A  Primer  of  Esperanto   p  B-1908 

t  Every-Day  Business   (Emery)    1  O-1896 

f  The    Science    of    Successful    Salesmanship     (Arthur 

Frederick  Sheldon)    2  O-1908 

t  Business  Law,   from   Business   Forms   of  the   Peirce 

School,  Phila p  O-1906 

Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping — Introductory  Course, 

First  four  months  p  O-1907 

f  Business  Law  (Supplementary  Matter  for  Classes,  from 

Cleveland's  "  Funds  and  Their  Uses")    p  O-1906 

Business  Letters — selected  from  "  Twentieth  Century 
Letter  Writer,"  by  L.  W.  Sheldon;  "Rational 
Typewriting,"  by  Ida  M.  Cutler  and  Rupert  P. 
So    Relle ;     and   "  Book   of   Business   Letters,"   by 

Charles   C   Beale    1  O-1908 

*fThe  American  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law   (Fish)  1  L-1899 

t  Biography  of  the  Blind  (Wilson)   2  O-1897 
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Pennsylvania  Institution 

/or  tnb  Instruction  op  the  Blind, 

Overbrook,  Pa. 


EXERCISING    ON    THE    PARALLEL    BARS 
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f  The    Blind    as    Seen   through   Blind    Eyes    (from   the 
French  of  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  by  F.  Park  Lewis, 

M.D.)    1 

f  Tobacco  in  Schools  for  the  Blind p 

The  Cigaret  (Marden)    p 

Library  Work  for  the  Blind  (E.  E.  Allen)  p 

fThe  Physical  Education  of  the  Blind  (E.  E.  Allen)   ..  p 

f  The  Education  of  Defectives  (E.  E.  Allen)    1 

f  The  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind  (D.  D.  Wood)  . .  p 

0  Sketch  of  David  D.  Wood   p 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Musical  Composers    (Com- 
pilation)        1 

Great  Composers  and  Their  Works  (L.  C.  Elson)   ...  2        B-1908 
Words  and  Music  of  the  Hymns  and  Carols  in  use  at 

the  Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind  2        O-1898 

Easy  Popular  Sight-Singing  Manual  (Zobanaky)   ps         O-1898 

Choral  Companion    (Zobanaky)    p        O-1899 

Hymn  Book — A  Collection  of  Standard  Hymns  (words 

and  music) 1         L-1898 

Selected  Songs   (Knapsack)    (compiled  by  Pattengill)  1         L 

Arbor  Day  Songs   p        L-1905 

Fifty  Progressive  Exercises    p        O-1903 

Czerney's  no  Exercises,  Op.  453 p        O-1900 

fitudes  Enfantines,  Op.  37  (Lemoine)   p        O-1899 

Pedal  Studies  for  the  Organ  (Schneider)    p        O-1902 

Studies  in  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  (Hiller)  p        O-1902 

The  Choruses  of  Handel's  Oratorio  of  Judas  Maccabeus  1        O-1906 

The  Choruses  of  Handel's  Oratorio  of  Samson 1        O-1908 

The  Braille  Music  Notation   (Indexed  explanation)  . .  p        L-1901 

The  Staff  Notation  (Staff  Types  and  Tables)  (Brown)  3        L 

Lessons  in  the  Staff  Notation  (Brown)    p        L-1902 

Outline  of  Musical  Forms   (Matthews)    1        L-1901 

First  Year  in  Theory  (Skinner)   2        G 

Great   Operas    (from   Famous   Composers   and   their 

Works,  by  A.  Elson)    I         G 

*t  Musical  History   (Macy)    1        S-1898 

*  t  Musical  History   (Fillmore)    2        L-1900 

Musical  Dictionary    (Clarke)    3        L-1901 

f  Construction,  Tuning,   and   Care   of  the   Piano-Forte 

(E.  Q.  Norton)    I        O-1903 

t  The  Art  of  Piano-Making p        O-1906 

fThe  Question  of  Repairs  to  Pianos    (W.  R.   Wood- 

mansee)    p        O-1908 

t  Don't   (Censor)    1        S-1896 

t  A  Primary  Speller  I         S-1893 

f  An  Advanced  Speller  1         S-1893 

The  Morse  Speller  (Dutton)   p        G 

Pollard   Speller 1        G-1908 

The  Quincy  Word  List  (Parlin)    2        L-1906 

f  Spelling  Exercises — Michigan's   800   Words,   Homon- 
yms, and   Sentences    p        L-1897 

The  Baldwin  Speller  (Shear  and  Lynch)    p         J 

Treasury  of  General  Knowledge    (Doener)    ps       P-1909 

The  Model  Typewriting  Instructor    (Touch  method) 

(Carl  Altmaier)    p        O-1904 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  Instruction  Book p        O-1904 
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f  How  to  Make  Baskets  (Mary  White)   I  O-1904 

On  the  Making  of  Shawls   1  O-1908 

f  A  Manual  of  Knitting  and  Crocheting 1  O-1904 

f  A  Shower  of  Babies'  Bootees,  from  Woman's  Home 

Companion,  February,  1909   p  O-1909 

|A  Practical  Cook  Book  (B.  Kate  Wright)    1  L-1896 

The  Boston  Cook  Book  (Mrs.  Lincoln)    3  L-1901 

Almanacs  for  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  1903  ps  O 

A  Game  of  Authors  O 

The  Game  of  Chess  (Hull)    p  L-1901 

Maps  or  Diagrams : 

Spain  and  Her  Atlantic  Possessions  in  1898. 

Cuba  and  Adjacent  Islands. 

Havana  Harbor. 

Santiago  Harbor. 

San  Juan  Harbor. 

Manila  Harbor. 

Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  and  Adjacent  Islands. 

Philippine  Islands. 

Hawaiian  Islands    O-1898 

Alaska,  Showing  Klondike  Gold  Fields  O-1898 

The  World — Mercator's  Projection. 

Field  of  the  Chinese-Japanese  War. 

Korea. 

The  Chinese  Empire. 

Plan  of  the  City  of  Pekin. 

Plan  of  the  British  Legation  Compound. 

Vicinity  of  Pekin  and  Port  Arthur. 

Scene  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  Operations  O-1904 

A  Diagram  of  the  Defenses  of  Port  Arthur O-1904 

The  Proposed  Nicaragua  Canal  O-1898 

Boston  and  Vicinity  in  1775. 
The  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes O-1898 

The  Cuban  Flag O-1898 

A  Sample  Ballot  for  Voting  by  the  Australian  Plan O-1904 

A  Map-Diagram  of  the  National  Election  of  1904  . . O-1904 

Outline  Maps :  with  "  scale  of  miles"  O-1902 

United   States — two  plates    O-1902 

New  England  States   O-1902 

Maine.  Massachusetts. 

New  Hampshire.  Rhode  Island. 

Vermont.  Connecticut. 

Middle  Atlantic  States  O-1902 

New  York.  Maryland. 

Pennsylvania.  Virginia. 

New  Jersey.  West  Virginia. 

Delaware. 

Southern  States :    Eastern  Section  O-1902 

North  Carolina.  Alabama. 

South  Carolina.  Mississippi. 

Georgia.  Tennessee. 

Florida. 
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Southern  States:  Western  Section   O-1902 

Louisiana.  Indian  Territory. 

Texas.  Oklahoma. 

Arkansas. 

Central  States:  Eastern  Section   O-1902 

Ohio.  Michigan. 

Indiana.  Wisconsin. 

Illinois.  Kentucky. 

Central  States :  Western  Section   O-1902 

Missouri.  South  Dakota. 

Iowa.  Nebraska. 

Minnesota.  Kansas. 

North  Dakota. 

Southwestern  Group  O-1902 

Colorado.  Arizona. 

New  Mexico.  Nevada. 

Utah.  California. 

Northwestern  Group  O-1902 

Montana.  Oregon. 

Wyoming.  Washington. 

Idaho. 

Maps  of  Hemispheres,  Grand  Divisions,  England,  United 

States,  and  Groups  of  States  O-1902 

Relief  and  Drainage  of  Australia. 

Principal     Islands     of     Oceanica — with     the     Political 

Divisions  of  Australia. 
Relief  and  Drainage  of  Africa. 
Political  Divisions  of  Africa. 

Relief  and  Drainage  of  South  America O-1904 

Political  Divisions  of  South  America  O-1904 

Political  Divisions  of  Europe. 
Political  Divisions  of  North  America. 
Political  Divisions  of: 

British  Isles.  Switzerland. 

Spain.  Belgium. 

Germany.  Holland. 

Austria-Hungary.  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Russia.  Turkey. 

Italy.  Greece,  etc. 

France. 

The  Transvaal  and  Neighboring  States   O-1899 

First  Floor  Plan  of  Penn'a  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Over- 
brook,  Pa O-1899 

Front  Elevation  of  Penn'a  Inst,   for  the  Blind,   Over- 
brook,   Pa O-1899 

Architect's  Specifications  of  the  Swimming  Pool  Build- 
ing, Overbrook,  Pa O-1906 

Plan  of  Grounds  of  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Bathroom  Drainage — A  profile  plan   O-1906 

Set  of  Working  Drawings  for  Sloyd  Classes O-1899 

Outline  Drawings   for  Manual  Training  in  Cardboard. 
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The  Christian  Record  (a  monthly  magazine,  published  free; 
address  The  Christian  Record,  College  View,  Nebraska) 

Work  and  Welfare  (a  quarterly  magazine  of  facts  and 
suggestions  concerning  the  Blind,  $1.00  a  year,  published 
at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Saginaw,  Michigan) 
(temporarily  discontinued)    

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  (a  monthly, 
practically  free ;  publisher,  Walter  G.  Holmes,  306  West 
53d  St.,  N.  Y.  City)    

List  of  American  Braille  Books  at  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia    (oamphlet)    

List  of  Books  in  American  Braille  (pamphlet)   


NOTE.— The  Braille  music  notation  is  the  same  all  over  the  world.  An 
exceedingly  large  variety  of  music  in  this  notation  has  been  printed  during 
many  years,  especially  since  the  Cologne  Conference  of  1888 — abroad,  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Vienna,  etc.,  and  at  home,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
Jacksonville,  Ills.,  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Interlining  Braille  Slatb. 
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Manuscript   Books. 


From  November,  1892,  to  November,  1908. 


Note. — These  books  have  been  copied  on  a  good  quality  of  "  Manila 
tag,"  by  former  girl  pupils  at  their  homes.  They  are  for  circulation  in 
the  school  only,  and  are  not  for  sale. 

Figures  indicate  the  number  of  volumes;  "p"  pamphlet;  "T  leaflet. 

*  Written  on  sheets  10  x  g%  inches. 

f  Written  on  sheets  10  x  izVa  inches. 


Vo: 

*  The  Princess  and  the  Nuts 

*  Hop  O'  My  Thumb 

*  Jack,  the  Giant  Killer  and  other  Stories  

*  Cinderella    

*  Puss  in  Boots 

*  The  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood   p 

*  Little  Red  Riding-Hood  

*  Blue  Beard 

*  The  Frog  Prince,  and  other  Stories,  from  "Grimm's 

Fairy  Tales"    

*  Beauty  and  the  Beast   

*  The    Giant    Fishers    of    Hertzenburg    and    other 

Stories    

*  The    Pilgrim's    Progress    from    "  Books    for    the 

Bairns"    (Stead)    

*  Eyes  and  No  Eyes  from  "  Books  for  the  Bairns" 

(Stead)     

♦Tales    from    the    Travels    of    Baron    Munchausen 
from  "  Books  for  the  Bairns"  (Stead)    

*  The   Story   of  the   Robins   from   "  Books   for  the 

Bairns"    (Stead)     

*  The  Story  of  Reynard  the  Fox  from  "  Books  for 

the  Bairns"    (Stead)    

*  The    Story   of   a   Donkey    from   "  Books    for   the 

Bairns"    (Stead)    

*  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Old   Br'er   Rabbit 

from  "Books  for  the  Bairns"  (Stead)    

*  The  Fox  Family  

*  Father    Hedgehog    and    Neighbors — Mrs.    J.    H. 

Ewing    

*  Stories  of  Dogs  and  other  Pieces  

*  A  Dog's  Tale — Mark  Twain  p 

*  Dog  Crusoe — R.  M.  Ballantyne    5 

*  Stories  from  Lowly  Life — C.  M.  Duppa  2 

*  The  Jungle  Book — Rudyard   Kipling    5 

*  Circe's  Palace  and  other  Stories — Nathaniel  Haw- 

thorne         I 

*The   Chimera   and  the    Pigmies — Nathaniel    Haw- 
thorne         I 

*The  Gorgon's  Head  and  other  Stories — Nathaniel 
Hawthorne     I 

*  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses — Charles  Lamb  2 

t  The  Pot  of  Gold— Mary  Wilkins   3 

*  The  Haunted  Spring  1 

*  Dick  Whittington  and  His  Cat  1 

*  Fables  for  Children   I 

*  The  Yew  Lane  Ghosts — Mrs.  J.  H.  Ewing 1 


Sheets. 

13 

9 

IOO 

13 

12 

25 

6 
13 

75 
80 

64 

152 

61 

70 

88 

60 

80 

73 
90 

60 
80 
20 

425 
128 
281 

71 

115 

108 
223 
210 

50 

12 

80 


Date. 

1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 

1902 
1893 

1902 

1901 

IOOI 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1902 
1902 

1899 
1892 

l89S 
1906 
1900 
1900 

1895 

1895 

1895 
1900 
1905 
1899 
1893 
1895 
1892 
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Vols. 

*  Christmas  Every  Day  and  other  Stories — Wm.  D. 

Howells    2 

*  Mr.  Kris  Kringle— S.  Weir  Mitchell  I 

*  Mr.     Santa     Claus     and     other     Stories — Various 

Authors     I 

*  A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas  and  other  Pieces  I 

*  Fancies  of  Child-life   2 

*  The  Paradise  of  Children   I 

*  Aunt  Ruth's  Stories  and  other  Selections  I 

f  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson   J 

f  Jackanapes — Mrs.  J.  H.  Evving  I 

*  Way  to  the  Heart  of  Childhood I 

*  Being  a  Boy — Charles  D.  Warner  3 

*  The  Life  of  a  Looking-Glass   1 

t  Child  Stories  from  the  Masters— Maud  Menefee  . .  1 

*  Mary's  Meadow—Mrs.  J.  H.  Ewing  2 

*  Stories   Jolly,   Stories   New,   Stories   Strange   and 

Stories  True    2 

*  How  the  Starling  Caught  Cold  and  other  Stories, 

from  "  Stories  Jolly,  Stories  New,"  etc 2 

*  Letters  from  a  Little  Garden — Mrs.  J.  H.  Ewing. .  1 
f  In  the  Apple  Country  and  other  Stories — Mrs.  J. 

H.  Ewing  I 

f  Meleagris  Gallopavo — Mrs.  J.  H.  Ewing I 

*  What  I  Used  to  Do  when  I  was  a  Little  Girl,  and 

other  Stories I 

fThe  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy— Henry  A.  Shute..  I 

t  Bravest  Deeds  from  Youth's  Companion I 

t  Tom  Brown — Thomas  Hughes   7 

t  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin — Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 12 

t  Heidi    (translated   from   the   German   of  Johanne 

Spyri)  by  Louise  Brooks  6 

*The  Cup  of  Loving  Service  I 

*  Laddie     I 

*  The  Deacon's  Week — Rose  T.  Cooke  1 

*  Lost  in  the  Jungle — Paul  du  Chaillu  5 

*  Grandfather's   Chair — Nathaniel  Hawthorne    4 

*  Little  Women — Louisa  M.  Alcott  15 

f  Little  Women  (rewritten) — Louisa  M.  Alcott  ....  10 

♦Little  Men— Louisa  M.  Alcott  8 

f  Joe's  Boys  (unfinished) — Louisa  M.  Alcott 3 

t  Rose  in  Bloom — Louisa  M.  Alcott  5 

f  Eight  Cousins  (unfinished) — Louisa  M.  Alcott  ...  3 

*  The  Do-Somethings,  and  Lost  in  the  Snow ...  1 

*  My  Friend  the  Elephant,  and  The  Italian  Prisoner  1 

♦Parley  the  Porter   I 

t  The  Magic  Flute— M.  Linskill  4 

t  A  Little  Book  of  Profitable  Tales — Eugene  Fields  2 

*  The  Woodman's  Nannette   5 

f  The  Woodman's  Nannette  (rewritten)   4 

♦Julius;     or  The    Street   Boy    Out   West — Horatio 

Alger,   Jr 5 

*  Julius ;    or  The  Street  Boy  Out  West  (rewritten) 

— Horatio  Alger,  Jr 5 

♦Two  Little  Confederates — Thos.  Nelson  Page 3 

*  A  Soldier  of  the  Empire — Thos.  Nelson  Page I 

*  P'Laski's  Tunament — Thos.  Nelson  Page  I 

♦George    Washington's    Last    Duel — Thos.    Nelson 

Page I 

*  Elsket— Thos.  Nelson  Page   I 
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50 
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380 
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850 

1906 

785 

1900 

260 

320 

1903 

275 

100 

1897 

58 

1903 

73 

1895 

373 

1902 

160 

1905 

490 

1895 

390 

1905 

416 

1900 

416 

1908 

225 

1904 

45 

1901 

95 

1901 

IOI 

1901 

7« 

1901 

Vols.  Sheets. 

*  Undine — Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque   3  210 

*  Cintram  and  His  Companions — Baron  de  la  Motte 

Fouque     5  255 

*  Sara  Crewe — Frances  H.  Burnett   2  130 

*  Father  and  Son,  and  other  Stories — James  Thomp- 

son      I  48 

*  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy— Thos.  B.  Aldricil  6  433 

*  Selections  from  "  The  British  Workman"   1  88 

*  Little  King  Davie  2  140 

*  Whiter  Than  Snow   1  81 

*  Wee  Davie — Norman  Macleod,  D.D 1  92 

*  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam  1  62 

*  President  Lincoln  and  the  Sleeping  Sentinel   I  42 

*  The  Story  of  Patsy — Kate  Douglas  Wiggin   1  99 

*  Buy  Your  Own  Cherries,  and  other  Stories 1  85 

*  Trout  Fishing,  and  other  Stories  1  86 

*  The  Poison  Vine,  and  other  Selections  I  80 

*  Night,  and  other  Selections  1  77 

*  The  Skater  and  the  Wolf,  and  other  Selections 1  80 

fThe  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood— Charles  G.   D. 

Roberts    4  375 

t  A  Prairie  Schooner — Mary  M.  North   1  62 

*  Pilgrims  and  Puritans — N.  Moore  2  167 

*  The  Peasant  and  the  Prince — Harriet  Martineau..  5  475 
fThe  Peasant  and  the  Prince   (rewritten) — Harriet 

Martineau     4  370 

f  The  Two  Paths — Anna  McClintock   2  147 

f  The   Boys  of  Greenway  Court — Hezekiah  Butter- 
worth     4  360 

t  The  Governor's  Son — Grace  Livingston  Hill  Lutz  2  154 

*  Mrs.    Wiggs   of  the   Cabbage    Patch — Alice   Cald- 

well  Hegan    2  164 

*  Lovey  Mary — Alice  Hegan  Rice  2  172 

f  Rebecca     of     Sunnybrook     Farm — Kate     Douglas 

Wiggin      4  368 

*  James   Blakie's   Revenge    2  197 

*  The   Wrong   Step    2  150 

*  Crawford's    Sair    Strait 2  152 

*  Facing  His   Enemy    2  134 

*The    Forgiveness    of    Cregan — Cyrus    Townsend 

Brady     I  60 

f  Musical  Sketches — Elsie  Polko   4  360 

*  Found  at  Blazing  Star — Bret  Harte   1  98 

*  Flip ;    a  California  Romance — Bret  Harte I  128 

f  Culm  Rock — Glance  Haylord  7  670 

t  Black  Rock — Ralph  Connor   4  283 

*  Monsieur  Beaucaire — Booth  Tarkington   2  106 

f  Bob,  Son  of  Battle— Alfred  Ollivant  4  385 

f  The  Professor's  Daughter — Anna  Farquhar    4  398 

t  Ramona — Helen  Hunt  Jackson   9  810 

*The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles — J.  Conan  Doyle..  4  825 

f  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come — John  Fox  4  360 

t  The  Wooing  of  Wistaria — Onota  Watanna   4  370 

*  A  Tale  of  Negative  Gravity — Frank  Stockton   ...  1  109 
fThe    Casting    Away    of    Mrs.    Leeks    and    Mrs. 

Aleshine — Frank    Stockton    4  375 

t  A   Jolly  Fellowship — Frank   Stockton    4  400 

t"  Titus,"   a   Comrade  of  the   Cross — Florence   M. 

Kingsley    4  365 

f  Ben   Hur — Lew  Wallace    13  1 125 


Date. 
1900 

[904 
1899 

[899 
[899 
[899 
[898 
[897 
[899 
[899 
[894 
[894 
[895 
[895 
[895 
[895 
t895 

^905 
[901 
[893 
[895 

E902 

[904 

[905 
[905 

[903 
[905 

[905 
[901 
[901 
[901 
[901 

[901 
[901 
[902 
[902 
[903 
[904 
[902 
[904 
[904 
[904 
[908 
[908 
[906 
[899 

[907 
[902 

E905 
[908 
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Vols.      Sheets.      Date. 

f  In  His  Name— Edward  E.  Hale   3 

t  In  His  Steps— Charles  M.  Sheldon   5 

t  Tales  of  the  White  Hills — Nathaniel  Hawthorne..  1 

f  The   Scarlet  Letter — Nathaniel   Hawthorne    5 

*  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow — Washington  Irving    1 

t  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii — Bulwer  Lytton  11 

t  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia — Samuel  Johnson...  2 

f  The  Pilot — J.  Fenimore  Cooper   3 

t  Christmas    Stories — Charles    Dickens    3 

t  No  Thoroughfare — Charles  Dickens    3 

t  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities — Charles  Dickens  7 

t  Adam  Bede— George  Eliot    1 

t  Mill  on  the  Floss — George  Eliot   1 

*  Middlemarch — George    Eliot    1 

fThe  Talisman— Sir  Walter  Scott  8 

t  Quentin  Durward — Sir  Walter  Scott   7 

*  Poetry  of  America  2 

*  Poetry  of  England    2 

f  The  Lady  of  the  Lake — Sir  Walter  Scott  2 

f  Marmion — Sir   Walter   Scott    3 

*  Select  Poems — John  Greenleaf  Whittier   2 

*  Mabel  Martin,  and  other  Poems — J.  G.  Whittier..  2 

*  The  Exiles,  and  other  Poems — J.  G.  Whittier 2 

*  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes — John  Keats  p 

*  Select  Poems — -Jean  Ingelow   1 

*  Lucile — Owen  Meredith   7 

*  The  Golden  Legend — H.  W.  Longfellow  3 

*  Select  Poems — H.  W.  Longfellow  1 

*  Select  Poems    (rewritten) — H.   W.  Longfellow    ..  I 

f  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn — H.  W.  Longfellow 2 

*A  Longfellow   Night — Katharine   O'Keefe    I 

*  Selections  for  Declamation  5 

f  Selections  for  Declamation  (rewritten)    4 

*  Select  Poems — O.  W.  Holmes  2 

*  The  Beauties  of  Shakspere  2 

*  The  Task — Wm.  Cowper  3 

*  Select  Poems — Wm.  Cowper   2 

fLalla  Rookh— Thos.   Moore    4 

*  Select  Poems  from  various  Authors  3 

*  Select   Poems — Alfred  Tennyson    1 

*  In  Memoriam — Alfred  Tennyson   3 

*  The  Traveler — Oliver  Goldsmith    1 

*The    Deserted   Village,    and   other   Poems — Oliver 

Goldsmith     I 

*  Kathanel,  and  Sanpeur— Mrs.  Trask  I 

f  Aurora  Leigh — E.  B.  Browning  5 

*  Select  Poems — Felicia  Hemans    2 

*  Select  Poems — A.   Proctor    2 

*  She  Stoops  to  Conquer — Oliver  Goldsmith   2 

t  Bitter  Sweet— H.  J.  Holland   1 

t  Bitter  Sweet  (rewritten) — H.  J.  Holland 2 

*  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (Lamb's  Tales)    I 

*  King  Lear    (Lamb's  Tales)    I 

*  The  Tempest  (Lamb's  Tales)    1 

*  About  Old  Story-Tellers   . ._ 3 

*  Barry  Cornwall  and  His  Friends — James  T.  Fields  3 

*  Biographical   Sketches   of  Twenty   American  Au- 

thors       1 

*  The  Life  of  Goldsmith— Thos.  B.  Macaulay 1 

f  The  History  of  Josephine — John  S.  C.  Abbott  ....  4 
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239   ] 

898 

395    i 

900 

90    ] 

905 

570    i 

900 

100    ] 

893 

990    3 

902 

195    1 

897 

270    1 

905 

242    ] 

906 

239    ] 

898 

630    ] 

903 

60    ] 

899 

102     ] 

899 

Il8     ] 

[898 

720     ] 

897 

630     ] 

[897 

180 

[896 

175     1 

[897 

170     ] 

[896 

205 

[897 

l60     ] 

[900 

158 

tgoo 

l6o 

[900 

20 

[901 

80 

[904 

63O 

[903 

240 

[QOI 

80 

[893 

80 

[90I 

243 

[898 

90 

[901 

460 

t895 

320 

[902 

164 

[894 

188 

[8q6 

315 

[896 

167 

[896 

286 

[894 

240 

[895 

«5 

[895 

210 

[895 

90 

[893 

95 

1893 

80 

[896 

450 

[897 

161 

[897 

160 

[897 

120 

[894 

120 

[894 

122 

[908 

50 

1893 

60 

1893 

62 

1893 

241 

t895 

175 

[901 

180 

1901 

60 

1893 

320 

1899 

Vols.  Sheets.  Date 

*  Themistocles    (Plutarch's  Lives)    i  90  1893 

*  Pericles    (Plutarch's  Lives)    1  92  1893 

♦Alexander   (Plutarch's  Lives)    1  88  1893 

♦Caesar   (Plutarch's  Lives)    2  180  1893 

*  Coriolanus    ( Plutarch's  Lives)    1  90  1893 

♦Fabius   (Plutarch's  Lives)    I  92  1893 

♦Sertorius   (Plutarch's  Lives)    1  88  1893 

t  A  Child's  History  of  England — Chas.  Dickens   ...  8  732  1897 
fA  Child's  History  of  England   (rewritten) — Chas. 

Dickens      9  732  1907 

♦Stories  of  England    3  267  1898 

t  The  Four  Georges — Wm.  M.  Thackeray  3  208  1897 

*  Stories  of  Old  Rome — Mara  L.  Pratt   5  400  1900 

*  Under  Ivan  the  Terrible,  from  "  Book  of  Golden 

Deeds"— Ewing    I  100  1898 

*  The    Brave    Brethren    of   Judah,    from   "  Book   of 

Golden    Deeds" — Ewing    I  101  1898 

t  American  Discoveries,  from  Youth's  Companion. . .  1  85  1905 

f  Ferdinand  de   Soto — Thos.   Wentworth   Higginson  1  80  1906 

f  Old  China  and  other  Essays  of  Elia — Chas.  Lamb  1  90  1902 

t  Essays — Lord  Bacon    3  270  1903 

t  Essays— R.  W.  Emerson   4  350  1894 

*  Warren  Hastings — Thos.  B.  Macaulay  I  90  1900 

*  Select   Readings — John   Ruskin    2  180  1893 

t  Two  Addresses — Prof.  Henry  Drummond   1  85  1898 

♦The    Professor    at    the    Breakfast    Table— O.    W. 

Holmes    5  400  1897 

*  The  Sketch-Book — Washington  Irving  10  800  1897 

♦Giving  What  We  Have — Anna  Robertson  Brown 

Lindsay    1  80  1902 

♦The  Christian's  Aspirations — Rev.  G.  H.  C.  Mac- 

gregor,  M.A 2  120  1901 

*  Selections  from  the  "  Star  Reader"  5  300  1895 

*  Selections  from  "  Butler's  Seventh  Reader" 1  60  1896 

f  A  World  of  Wonders  3  270  1895 

♦Miscellaneous  Pamphlets  from  Various  Authors..  116  1500  1894 
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AMERICAN    BRAILLE. 

To  write  on  a  Braille  tablet  begin  at  the  right ;  to  read,  reverse  the  sheet 
and  begin  at  the  left.  In  either  case  the  six  points  (  •  •  )  of  which  the 
characters  are  formed,  are  numbered  from  the  top,  i,  2,  3,  for  the  first 
vertical  row,  and  4,  5,  6,  for  the  second. 

ALPHABET. 

abcdefghi        j        klm 
•       •  •••  •••••  ••••        ••• 

•        ••        •••        •••••  •••• 


p        q        r        s      t     u 


w 


•       •         •••••••••         •  •• 

•  ••  •  ••••• 

••  ••  •  ••••         ••• 

To  capitalize  a  letter  prefix  to  it  points  3  and  6   ( .  #  )  • 


MARKS  OF  PUNCTUATION. 

?       !  (         ) 


•  •  • 


•  •  •        •  •        • 

•  •  ••  ••••  •••• 

The  apostrophe  is  point  4.  The  other  marks,  except  the  exclamation, 
are  formed  of  points  2,  3,  5  and  6. 

When  two  or  more  initial  letters  requiring  the  capital  sign  occur 
together,  the  space  which  separates  words  may  be  omitted  ;  the  period 
which  follows  the  first  letter  then  becomes  also  the  prefix,  or  capital  sign, 
for  the  next ;  thus,  •  *  F.  R.  S. 

NUMERATES. 

When  alone  or  in  combination  the  following  letters,  if  prefixed  by 
the  numeral  signf      •  V  become  numbers. 

I23456789O 
•         •         •••••  •••••  •  • 

•  •  ••  •••••  •• 


I       .  46       •      •   •  235 

•  •  •  • 
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INITIAL   LETTERS   USED    AS    WORD    SIGNS. 

but    could  down  from  great  have    just  know   like    my 

•  •        ••        ••        ••        •  ••        •  •        •• 

•  ••  •        •  ••        ••  •        ••        • 

•  •  •        •  •        • 

not    quite  right  should  the  under  very  will      you 

•••••         •  •         •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•••  •  ••••  •• 

When  the  above  words  are  parts  of  other  words  the  initial  letter  must 
not  be  used  as  a  representative  \  e.g.   •  •  when  standing  alone  represents 

"know,"  but  "knowledge"  should  be  written 

•  •    •  •    •  •  • 

••  ••       ••••• 

•  •  •    •       •       • 

OTHER   CHARACTERS   USED   AS   WORD   AND    PART   WORD   SIGNS. 

an       and      ar        ch        ed       en        er       for       in       ing 


is         of        on       or       ou       ow       st       \hha°tr      tion     Z\\™ 


The  following  characters,  with  one  exception,  are  formed  of  points 
2>  3»  5>  6.  When  separated  from  words  by  the  omission  of  a  cell,  they 
are  word  signs,  as  follows  : 

had    their      to     was     with  would 


The  letter  x  I  •  •  J    when  standing  alone  is  used  as  an  asterisk. 

The  letter  d  followed  by   a  period         •  is  used  as    the    dollar 

sign  and  should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  numeral  sign ;   thus — 
••  ••••  ••• 

•...:•         ..  •'    •     $23.75 

An  italicized  word  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  of  point  6    (  ). 

Lines  of  poetry  are  separated  by  the  omission  of  three  cells. 

The  capital  sign  preceding  a  contraction  capitalizes  only  the  first 
letter  of  the  contraction. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  should  be  closely  followed  ;  hence 
correct  syllabication  must  be  observed,  and  a  monosyllable  should  never 
be  divided. 

Strict  conformity  to  general  grammatical  laws  and  the  special  rules 
preceding,  are  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  the  American  Braille,  and  the 
use  of  signs  in  any  other  way  than  that  hereby  authorized  is  as  inelegant 
and  incorrect  as  similar  changes  in  ordinary  writing. 

8i 


o 

in 

H 

S 

s 

£ 

^ 

rf 

v 

H 

fc 

O 

c 

u 

o 

w 

H 

M 

E 

o 

15 

^ 

M 

Pi 

o 

£ 

ft 

ft 

o 

w 

J- 

a 

<J 

H 

a 

H 

V 

•  •       o 


a 


's 


•        o        • 


a  .: 


o 


•       c 


•  •  • 
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BRAILLE    MUSIC    ALPHABET. 
C  D  E  F  G 


Wholes  or  i6ths, 
Halves  or  32ds, 
Quarters  or  64ths, 
Eighths  or  I28ths, 

Octave  signs, 
Fingering  signs, 

Rests, 

Accidentals, 

Intervals, 


•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  4 

•  s 


•  4 

■  6 


•  5 

•  6 


•  1 

•  2 


•  1 
■  2 


4 
•  2 


•  1 

•  3 


5 


— .  or  *7  *m.  or  if-  J»  or 

•  •                  •                    •  •  • 

•  •  •                •  •  •  • 

#            «             b  b  b 


2d  3d         4th         5th         6th         7th 


8th 


slur 

in  accord 
with 

turn 

grace 
note 

trill 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
•       • 

• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

•  • 
• 

repeat 

staccato 

dot 

double  dot 

2*  «5 
3*  *6 

2. 
3.  *6 

8« 

3*      ?>• 

Duble  bar 

•         • 
• 

double  bar 
with  repeat 

• 

•         • 

pause 

•        • 

right  hand 
m.            d. 

• 

left  hand 
m.            g. 

•  • 

Expression  marks  are  represented  by  the  abbreviations  ordinarily  used 
in  music  for  the  seeing.  Characters  standing  for  letters  must  be  preceded 
by  the  word  sign  (     •  1. 

Provision  is  made  in  Braille  for  the  special  signs  which  occur  in  music 
written  for  violin,  guitar,  organ,  voice,  etc.  For  further  information,  con- 
sult the  pamphlet  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
206  Great  Portland  St.,  London  W.,  England. 
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MATHEMATICAL    BRAILLE    NOTATION. 


+ 


2«  »5 

4* 
6* 


2»  •:, 
3*  «6 


5    2. .5      = 


4* 

•  3 


:r[] 

.:  v~ 


~       exponent. 

5.     Prime> 
•  3     sub-literal. 


+ 


+ 


(ratio.) 


y 


fraction. 


factorial. 


index. 


(when  alone) 
varies  as. 

(when  alone) 
infinity. 


The  underlying  principles  of  this  notation  are  broad,  and  permit  infinite  com- 
binations of  the  signs.  By  means  of  it  the  formulas  of  trigonometry,  analytics,  and 
calculus  are  easily  and  clearly  written. 

One  fact  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  writing  and  reading  this  notation,  i.  e., 
that  an  active  sign,  as  radical,  exponent,  factorial,  index,  over,  or  fraction,  continues 
its  activity  or  meaning  until  stopped  naturally  or  artificially ;  naturally,  at  the  end  of  a 
quantity  or  expression,  when  not  followed  by  another  quantity;  artificially,  by  a 
period,  and  the  ending  root  sign.  This  will  be  clearly  understood  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  rules  and  examples. 

In  writing  mixed  numbers  in  arithmetic,  the  fraction  sign  is  omitted,  a  comma 

•    •  •  •  •    • 

separating   the   integer   from   the   fraction;    e.  g.,   6%,      •    •  • 

•  •  •  • 

One  numeral  sign  at  the  beginning  of  a  mixed  number  or  a  fraction  is  sufficient. 

But  in  algebra  the  numeral  sign  must  precede       *    *  *  *    *  *       "    • 

each  number;  e.g.,  6%,  •  .  •••  ••• 

RUI.ES. 

I.  The  exponent  sign     I       .6)     precedes    literal,    numero-literal,    negative 

fractional,  and  polynomial  exponents,  and  exponents  of  polynomials  and  of  enclosed 
monomials. 

II.  Numerals  written  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  "  Braille  cell  "  are  sub- 
exponents. 

Numeral  exponents  and  numeral  sub-exponents  preceded  by  the  sign  are/  #  A 
read  prime,  second,  third,  etc.;  sub  prime,  sub  second, sub-third, etc.;  sub-literal. \3«      / 

III.  The  period  is  used  to  show  the  end  of  active  signs,  as  exponent,  index, 
factorial,  over,  and  fraction,  or  to  stop  their  activity. 

IV.  Numbers  preceding  literal  quantities  are  co-efficients;  following,  exponents. 

V.  A  root  of  higher  degree  than  the  second  is  indicated  by  writing  the  index 

sign  and  the  index  be-    s  •••••  ••  ••  •• 

fore  the  radical;  e.g.,    \f  x' +  y      I    .'.  ..    ".    '.'.    .'.    '         *    .'   '.' 

VI.  The  fraction  sign  precedes  all  fractions,  but  may  be  omitted  before  numeral 
fractional  exponents. 

VII.  Quantities  under  the  radical  are  preceded  by  the  beginning  radical  sign, 
and  are  followed  by  the  ending  radical  sign. 

A  radical  (or  radicals)  under  a  radical  is  indicated  by  doubling  or  tripling  the 
inner  radical  (beginning  and  ending)  signs.  The  single  ending  radical  always 
completes  the  expression. 


*In  searching  through  several  advanced  algebras,  books  on  calculus,  trigonometry,  and  analytics, 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  found  to  be  used  except  "j  "  and  "  o".  Therefore  the  Braille 
"j  "  has  been  used  here  for  the  closing  bracket. 

For  the  figures  and  the  numeral  sign,  see  the  first  page  of  the  "American  Braille", 


VIII.  Conflictions  in  the  use  of  letters  and  figures  are  avoided  by  using  the 

comma  I  J. 

\3.        / 

IX.  Polynomial   numerators    and   denominators  are  enclosed   in   parentheses, 
except  when  either  or  both  are  under  radicals.     The  denominator  is  followed  by  a 

Peri0<iC..6)- 

X.  Letters  preceded  by  the  point  6,  become  Greek  letters.     Letters  preceded 
by  points  5,  6,  are  capitalized  algebraically. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Rules  I.,  III.,  IV.,  VI.,  VIII.       — — 

3X3 


•            • 

•  • 

• 

•                                •     • 

•       •    •  • 

•       •    • 

• 

• 

•  •     •         •  •         • 

• 

•       •    • 

•     •  • 

• 

•  •          •                •  • 

Rules  I.,  III.,  IV. 

•  • 
VI. 

•      •  • 

m  +  1 

•       •  • 

x  2m 

•             • 

• 

• 

•    •                  •    • 

•    •        •  • 

• 

• 

• 

•                            •  • 
Rules  III.,  IV.,  VI., 

• 
IX. 

•    • 

x  -f-y 
64-x2 

•             • 

• 

• 

•          •       •       •    •  • 

•           •    • 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

•            •          •    • 

• 

•  •       •    • 

• 

•     • 

•  • 

• 

•    •       •       •  • 

3 

•  •    •  • 

•    •  • 
3 

Rules  VI.,  VII.,  IX. 

•  •••••     •  •  •    •      •     ••     •• 

•  ••••      •••••••••• 

•  ••      ••     •••      •         •••      •     •  » < 


•         •    • 

•  •  •    •    •  •  • 

•  •  •      •    •    •  • 


Rule  VII.  y^~ 


•••••  •  ••  ••••• 

•       •  •  •  ••••       •       ••••• 

•••  •••  ••••  •• 


EXAMPLES. 
x2— 6x-f-8     =     o. 
•    •••  ••  •• 


•  •  •  •  •  • 

2  (  x     —     I)(x     —     2)=     o 


•     •  •••••  •••  •• 

•  ••••         •  ••         ••••         ••  •••••         ••• 

•  ••  ••  ••••  •  •  •  ••  •• 


Fraction         I        over  y       -f-       fraction  I        over  x         =  b 

•  •••  •  •  ••••  • 


••  •  •  •  ••  •  •• 


?V  (£*■)•)* 


•     •  ••  ••••           •           •     •        •                   • 

••••  ••  •-             •••                •••           • 

•        ••  •••  •        ••            ••••           •••        ••• 

••  ••••••  ••          •           •                 •• 

••  ••  ••••••              ••          ••           • 

•          •  •    •  • 

•••  •••  •• 
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Some  Hints  in  Regard  to  the  Study  and 
Practice  of  Harmony.* 


It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  offer,  if  I  can,  a  few  hints  and 
suggestions  that  may  be  of  real  use  to  the  serious  student 
of  harmony.  To  those  who  lack  earnestness  in  their  pur- 
suit of  this  most  important  branch  of  musical  learning  (and 
alas,  there  are  too  many  such!),  it  is  needless  to  say  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  counsel,  since  nothing  would  avail. 

In  presenting  this  subject,  I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
treading  upon  somewhat  debatable  ground.  A  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  as  to  just  how  the  study  and 
practice  of  harmony  should  be  pursued.  Some  there  are 
who  maintain  that  the  ability  to  express  one's  self  musically 
is  purely  and  simply  a  natural  gift ;  an  innate  talent ;  some 
have  it,  and  some  have  it  not;  some  are  to  the  manner 
born,  and  others  miss  the  inheritance  altogether.  Others 
hold  to  the  opinion  that  this  wonderful  power  to  translate 
one's  feelings  and  sentiments  into  the  phraseology  of  music 
can  be  acquired  by  almost  any  one,  provided  he  is  willing 
to  devote  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  and  energy  to  the  task. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  much  of  truth  in  both  these 
extreme  views.  A  certain  amount  of  native  musical  per- 
ception— be  it  never  so  small — is,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  right  development  of  what  we 
may  call — The  Faculty  for  Harmony.  We  might  as  well 
expect  to  teach  rhetoric  to  one  who  had  no  appreciation  of 
the  elegant  and  beautiful  in  the  domain  of  language.  There 
must  be  something  of  a  foundation  to  build  upon,  if  the 
superstructure  is  to  be  firm  and  enduring.  Sheer  intellec- 
tual force  often  accomplishes  a  great  deal;  but  even  this 
mighty  factor  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  carry  the  student 
very  far  in  the  direction  of  artistic  progress. 


*  A  paper  read  by  David  D.  Wood  before  the  132d  Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Music 
Teachers'  Association,  January  8,  1S08. 
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I  once  had  a  pupil  of  rare  mental  attainments,  whose 
industry  and  perseverance  should  have  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  his  class  in  harmony,  had  other  qualifications  been 
equally  favorable.  Lesson  after  lesson  he  would  bring  to 
me  examples  which,  so  far  as  the  rules  were  concerned, 
were  absolutely  correct.  You  could  not  place  your  finger 
upon  a  single  chord  or  upon  a  single  progression  and  say 
that  it  was  faulty  in  anything  save  the  one  great  thing — 
it  was  sadly  and  hopelessly  unmusical.  The  Promethean 
spark  was  wanting;  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  any  human 
agency  could  have  aroused  it  in  this  otherwise  highly  gifted 
young  man.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  its  kind  that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice,  and  I  am 
only  too  glad  to  record  my  conviction  that  such  extreme 
examples  are  very  rare. 

Now  let  us  change  the  picture,  and  observe  for  awhile 
the  student  with  more  than  ordinary  natural  endowments. 
He  seems  to  be  thoroughly  musical  to  the  very  core;  and 
his  friends — those  who  do  not  fully  understand  the  situa- 
tion— predict  for  him  a  brilliant  career.  His  nerve  centres 
work  rapidly,  and  he  displays  considerable  finger  facility, 
erroneously  called  technique;  and  he  also  manifests,  in  a 
general  way,  some  aptitude  for  combining  sounds  in  an 
agreeable  manner.  Notwithstanding  his  conceit,  the  result 
of  flattery,  he  enters  upon  his  studies  with  many  things  to 
recommend  him,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
thing  he  needs  most,  namely,  persistent  effort.  Why  is 
it  that  the  world  so  often  hears  little  or  nothing  of  these 
children  of  promise  in  later  years?  What  becomes  of  so 
many  of  these  prodigies?  And  why  do  they  fade  away 
and  perish,  without  leaving  so  much  as  a  trace  behind 
them?  The  question  is  easily  answered.  In  most  cases 
they  are  not  much  more  than  a  mere  bundle  of  nerves ;  full 
of  sensibility  and  emotion,  but  wanting  in  stability,  in  intel- 
lectual force,  and,  above  all,  in  firm  resolve  and  strength 
of  purpose.  It  takes  something  far  more  than  a  quick  ear 
and  nimble  fingers  to  make  a  musician.  We  can  count 
our  players  by  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands;    but 
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alas  for  the  artists !    We  blush  to  own  that  they  are  so  few. 

Many  excellent  treatises  on  the  subject  of  harmony  have 
been  written  by  men  of  marked  ability,  celebrated  alike  for 
their  musical  skill  and  great  erudition.  Godfrey  Weber, 
Richter,  Jadassohn,  Stainer,  Banister,  Bridge,  Norris, 
Emery,  Spaulding,  Foote,  and  our  own  learned  and  accom- 
plished Dr.  Hugh  A.  Clarke  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  able  men,  and  many  others,  have  by  their 
works  made  valuable  contributions  to  musical  literature, 
and  they  have  all  done  what  they  could  to  increase  knowl- 
edge, and  to  promote  a  wider  and  deeper  interest  in  what 
may  be  called  "  The  grammar  of  our  beloved  art."  Yet 
books,  by  whomsoever  written,  can  never  fully  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  the  earnest,  ambitious,  and  devoted  student. 
He  longs  for  something  his  author  has  unwittingly  omitted 
to  say,  for  some  gleam  of  light  to  illumine  some  obscure 
passage  which  has  raised  a  question  in  his  mind,  the  possi- 
bility of  which  the  author  could  not  foresee.  Books  are 
valuable,  not  so  much  because  they  help  us  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge— although  they  certainly  do  that  to  a  very  great  degree 
— but  chiefly  because  they  enable  us  to  formulate  and  keep 
in  order  our  knowledge  after  we  have  acquired  it.  Then, 
too,  in  reading  different  books  on  one  and  the  same  subject, 
we  derive  inestimable  benefit  from  having  it  presented  to 
us  from  different  points  of  view,  and  this  aids  us  materially 
in  arriving  finally  at  our  own  particular  point  of  view. 

In  entering  upon  the  study  of  harmony,  the  usual 
method  of  procedure  recommended  and  practiced  by  many 
excellent  teachers  and  writers,  is  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  matter  of  chord  construction,  with  a  few  general 
rules  concerning  chord  progressions.  It  seems  to  me  that 
undue  emphasis  is  too  often  attached  to  this  mere  thorough- 
bass, or  figured-bass,  aspect  of  the  subject.  And  while  this 
sort  of  knowledge  is  very  useful,  and  indeed  necessary  to 
the  equipment  of  every  well-instructed  musician ;  yet,  when 
considered  from  the  practical  side,  it  is  not  far-reaching 
enough  to  be  of  much  value,  at  least  in  these  days  when 
everything  is  written  out  in  the  minutest  detail,  and  the 


player  is  rarely,  if  ever,  called  upon  to  supply  his  part  from 
a  few  bass  notes  with  nothing  but  an  occasional  figure  to 
guide  him. 

Sometimes  a  melody — commonly  called  the  Subject  or 
Cantus  Firmus — is  given  whereon  to  exercise  the  student's 
ingenuity;  a  most  useful  task  indeed,  and  one  that  might 
be  made  profitable  in  the  extreme.  But  it  too  often  happens 
that  these  subjects  are  about  as  unattractive  and  unfruitful 
specimens  as  could  emanate  from  the  human  brain — with- 
out life  or  interest,  and  not  unfrequently  absolutely  devoid 
of  proper  rhythmical  feeling.  With  such  straw,  who  could 
be  reasonably  expected  to  supply  the  tale  of  bricks? 

Music  is  not  a  science — at  least  only  in  a  very  limited 
way — it  is  pre-eminently  an  art.  If  its  truths  could  be 
demonstrated  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  reasonable  doubt, 
the  task  for  both  teacher  and  student  would  be  made  com- 
paratively easy.  But,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case; 
and  herein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  confront 
us  from  the  outset.  The  teacher  can  prove  that  two  and 
two  make  four;  that  three  sevens  are  twenty-one;  that  it 
requires  four  eighth-notes  to  make  a  half  note,  and  eight 
thirty-second  notes  to  make  a  quarter  note :  but  he  cannot 
affirm  that  the  leading-tone  should  always  ascend  to  the 
key-note,  although  it  frequently  does  so;  nor  can  he  say 
with  any  very  great  degree  of  certainty  just  how  the  third 
in  a  secondary  chord  of  the  seventh  should  be  led.  More 
difficult  still  would  it  be  to  explain  why,  in  the  chord  of 
the  ninth,  the  interval  of  the  ninth  is  usually  more  agreeable 
and  more  effective  when  placed  in  the  upper  voice.  Good 
taste  and  sound  judgment  alone  can  decide  some  of  these 
knotty  points,  and  years  of  diligent  application  are  often 
necessary  before  this  high  plane  of  culture  can  be  reached. 

The  student  should  be  urged  to  listen  attentively  and 
most  carefully  to  the  effect  produced,  not  only  by  his  own 
efforts,  but  also  to  educate  himself  gradually  to  recognize 
harmonic  progressions  whenever  and  wherever  he  hears 
them.  I  know  that  many  good  teachers  insist  on  their 
pupils   doing  their  work   on   paper   entirely,   without   the 
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slightest  assistance  from  any  instrument.  This  mode  of 
working  out  one's  exercises  appears  to  me  to  be  faulty,  in 
that  it  appeals  more  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear;  and,  not- 
withstanding its  few  advantages,  it  can  hardly  bring  about 
the  best  and  highest  results.  It  is  said  of  Mozart  that  he 
could  enjoy  the  reading  of  a  score  quite  as  well  as  the 
hearing  of  it,  and  I  suppose  that  no  one  for  a  single  moment 
would  question  the  truth  of  the  assertion  in  regard  to  that 
marvelous  musical  genius — perhaps  the  greatest  this  world 
has  yet  seen.  Even  to  men  less  highly  gifted,  men  with 
keen  ears  and  lively  imaginations,  the  eye  may  often  serve 
as  a  medium  for  transmitting  music  to  the  intelligence; 
but  with  a  very  large  majority  of  students,  the  case  is  not 
so;  and  therefore,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  ear  should 
be  trained  first,  and  incidentally  the  eye. 

The  mere  abstract  study  of  harmony,  apart  from  the 
purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve,  namely,  to  color,  to  vivify, 
and  to  express  in  fitting  terms  the  melody  or  subject,  is  of 
little  or  no  value.  It  is  of  no  more  use  than  the  study  of 
grammar  or  rhetoric  would  be  to  the  man  who  never  had 
anything  to  say  on  his  own  account,  who  could  not  write 
a  respectable  letter,  and  who  was  incompetent  to  express 
himself  with  at  least  tolerable  clearness  in  carrying  on  an 
ordinary  conversation. 

To  every  musician  his  art  should  be  a  language — not  a 
dead  language,  but  a  living  one — a  medium  through  which 
he  is  able  in  some  measure  to  convey  his  thoughts  and  his 
feelings  to  others,  not  only  as  an  interpreter,  but  also  to 
some  extent  as  an  original  thinker.  I  believe  that  a  desire 
to  create  something  for  himself  is  a  perfectly  natural  one 
to  every  young  child  who  is  possessed  of  genuine  musical 
feeling.  The  mistake  is  too  often  made  by  friends  and 
teachers  of  not  encouraging  this  youthful  desire.  We  are 
so  determined  to  make  great  players  that  we  forget  that 
there  is  another  and  even  a  nobler  side  to  the  Divine  Art. 

Do  not  spend  too  much  time  theorizing:  for  while 
theory,  properly  applied,  is  not  only  very  helpful  but  also 
very  necessary,  yet,  when  carried  too  far,  it  is  apt  to  prove 
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more  destructive  than  constructive,  inasmuch  as  it  warps 
the  intellect,  narrows  the  artistic  vision,  and  greatly  inter- 
feres with  the  free  play  of  the  imagination.  I  once  knew 
an  industrious  and  painstaking  student  of  the  violin  who 
was  so  anxious  about  the  precise  angle  of  his  instrument 
and  the  exact  position  of  his  bow  that  he  could  not  venture 
to  play  even  an  eight-measure  period  without  committing 
several  awkward  blunders.  Many  a  singer  fails  to  touch 
and  move  her  audience  because  she  is  thinking  all  the  while 
about  the  placing  of  her  tones:  many  a  player  misses  the 
best  and  highest  of  which  he  is  really  capable,  just  because 
of  undue  attention  to  some  trifling  detail:  and  many  a 
young  composer  flounders  hopelessly  in  a  sea  of  harmony 
for  fear  of  doubling  a  third  or  concealing  a  fifth. 

Rules  are  indeed  good  things,  and  without  them  we 
should  hardly  know  where  to  begin  or  how  to  proceed; 
but  we  should  study  to  make  them  our  servants,  and  not 
allow  them  to  become  our  masters.  A  celebrated  English- 
man once  said  of  Sebastian  Bach  that,  had  he  applied  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  for  a  degree,  it  never  would  have 
been  granted,  inasmuch  as  the  grand  old  Cantor  had  at  one 
time  and  another  violated  every  known  law  of  the  accepted 
contrapuntal  code.  Perhaps  it  is  a  little  dangerous  to  make 
statements  of  this  kind  to  our  young  musicians ;  and  there 
may  be  some  who  take  advantage  of  such  extreme  cases 
and  make  them  the  ground  of  all  sorts  of  unbridled  license. 
They  clamor  for  a  liberty  that  knows  no  law.  Like  Phaeton, 
these  young  aspirants  would  not  fear  to  mount  the  chariot 
of  the  sun.  Let  them  mount!  a  similar  fate  is  sure  to 
await  them.  I  was  once  asked  for  my  criticism  on  a  short 
composition,  the  work  of  a  young  man  of  considerable 
talent.  On  venturing  to  suggest  two  or  three  slight  changes 
in  the  harmony,  the  composer  replied  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  "  Well,  I  find  that  the  great  masters  do  pretty 
much  as  they  please  in  such  cases;"  to  which  I  answered 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  Well,  young  man,  when 
you  get  to  be  a  great  master  you  can  do  as  you  please,  but 
not  till  then."    Because  Shakspere,  Milton,  and  other  great 
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writers  occasionally  violate  the  rules  of  English  grammar 
in  order  to  add  force  to  an  expression  or  strengthen  a  figure, 
is  no  reason  why  every  school-boy  and  school-girl  should 
indulge  in  the  same  liberty.  There  must  be  discipline,  but 
not  slavish  compliance;  there  must  be  liberty,  but,  in  no 
case,  lawlessness. 

Do  not  aim  at  too  great  originality.  Be  content,  for  a 
while  at  least,  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  you;  to  copy  their  excellences,  and  to  avoid,  so  far 
as  you  can,  their  seeming  faults.  In  short,  imitate  their 
general  style  both  in  form  and  in  expression.  Students  of 
harmony  are  especially  afraid  of  being  considered  mere 
imitators;  but  I  hold  that  it  is  far  better  for  the  beginner 
to  be  able  to  produce  something,  even  if  that  something  is 
found  to  contain  a  few  measures,  here  and  there,  evidently 
borrowed  from  another  source.  The  truth  is,  we  are  all 
imitators  in  almost  everything  we  do,  and  especially  in  the 
things  we  do  well.  The  child  lisps  forth  his  feeble  efforts 
at  his  mother's  knee;  and  for  many  a  year  after,  he  can 
make  his  wants  and  wishes  known  only  in  the  words  and 
phrases  of  those  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  daily  contact ; 
and  if  they  chance  to  be  persons  of  intelligence,  education, 
and  refinement,  who  are  always  careful  to  speak  correctly 
and  accurately  in  presence  of  the  child,  he  will  learn  to 
express  himself  in  like  manner — and  this,  too,  long  before 
he  knows  anything  theoretically  about  the  grammar  of  his 
mother  tongue. 

Development  in  any  direction — if  it  is  to  be  healthful, 
strong,  and  vigorous — must  be  in  a  certain  sense  historic. 
We  cannot  entirely  cut  loose  from  our  antecedents,  nor 
should  we;  we  cannot  live  independent  of  our  surround- 
ings, nor  do  we.  The  past  is  ours — let  us  see  to  it  that  we 
use  its  precious  legacies  wisely  and  profitably.  All  our  great 
masters  were,  in  their  first  attempts,  imitators,  more  or  less, 
of  their  illustrious  predecessors.  Handel  owed  much  to  his 
study  of  the  old  Italian  and  English  classics,  who,  in  their 
turn,  were  largely  indebted  to  the  Netherlanders ;  and  those 
good  old  scholastic  Dutchmen  were  no  doubt  somewhat 
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enlivened  and  benefited  by  the  graceful  melodies  of  the 
Troubadors  of  France.  Even  that  great  prophet  and  evan- 
gelist, Sebastian  Bach,  was  in  no  small  measure  influenced 
by  the  works  of  Pachalbbel,  Boehm,  and  Buxtehude,  the 
illustrious  Dane.  Beethoven  in  his  earlier  writings  was  a 
close  imitator  of  his  two  great  predecessors,  Mozart  and 
Haydn ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  I  think  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  any  one  acquainted  with  the  style  of  those  three 
great  masters,  on  hearing  Beethoven's  first  symphony  for 
the  first  time  without  knowing  the  name  of  the  author,  to 
say  which  of  the  three  men  wrote  it — so  close  is  the  resem- 
blance in  both  form  and  substance;  and  the  same  might 
also  be  said  of  his  second  symphony.  In  the  earlier  operas 
of  Richard  Wagner,  notably  Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin, 
traces  of  the  older  school  are  still  discernable ;  and  Richard 
Strauss,  who  appears  to  have  begun  where  Wagner  left 
off,  would  almost  seem  to  relegate  even  that  mighty  genius 
to  the  dusty  shelves  of  the  past  in  his  wild  attempts  to  lead 
us — heaven  only  knows  where. 

To  the  young  student  I  would  say,  aim  at  directness 
and  simplicity  of  style;  avoiding,  for  the  most  part,  those 
strange,  weird,  and  often  senseless  combinations  of  sounds 
which  find  their  response  chiefly  in  morbid  natures. 

It  is  expedient  and  helpful  to  exploit,  as  far  as  we  can, 
the  entire  realm  of  harmony,  in  order  to  command  the  right 
material  at  the  right  time.  But  remember,  the  best  and 
strongest  effects,  when  too  often  repeated,  become  monot- 
onous and  weak. 

Study  well  the  best  specimens  of  good,  wholesome,  plain 
church  music;  for  here  we  have  harmony  presented  in  its 
purest  and  simplest  form,  and  the  absence  of  embellishment 
enables  the  student  to  recognize  the  various  chord  con- 
nections more  readily  than  in  most  other  compositions. 
Familiarize  yourself  with  the  best  models  in  all  styles  of 
writing.  Pay  particular  attention  to  slow  movements ;  for 
in  them  the  harmonies  do  not  usually  change  so  frequently, 
thus  giving  the  ear  time  to  retain  and  appreciate  the  general 
effect. 
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Some  of  our  illustrious  composers  have  given  us  striking 
examples  of  what  can  be  done  with  very  scanty  harmonic 
material.  Haydn,  in  one  of  his  greatest  choruses,  keeps  the 
harmony  vibrating  between  the  tonic  chord  and  that  of  the 
dominant  for  no  less  than  sixteen  measures,  and  so  skill- 
fully is  this  accomplished  that  one  might  hear  it  for  a  dozen 
times,  and  never  suspect  the  childlike  device.  In  one  of 
the  themes  of  the  fifth  Piano  Concerto,  commonly  called  the 
Emperor  Concerto,  Beethoven,  with  almost  accordeon  sim- 
plicity, makes  use  of  the  same  two  chords,  in  another  key, 
and  yet  so  charming  is  the  effect  produced,  that  we  are 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  simple  means  employed.  But  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found 
in  the  introduction  to  Das  Rheingold,  where,  for  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  consecutive  measures,  the  composer 
employs  but  the  single  chord  of  E  flat  major,  the  interest 
being  enlivened  in  the  meantime  by  characteristic  figures 
in  the  various  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  Truly  it  is 
high  art  to  achieve  such  results  as  these ! 

The  ability  to  improvise  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
musician,  and  should  be  persistently  cultivated.  It  is  de- 
plorable that  in  our  time  this  exquisite  accomplishment  has 
almost  become  one  of  the  lost  arts.  Formerly,  the  ability 
to  improvise  constituted  the  one  great  test  of  a  musician's 
skill  In  the  time  of  the  great  masters — Handel,  Bach, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  even  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Mendelssohn — it  was  customary,  at  public  performances, 
for  a  musician  to  play,  not  what  was  written  by  another 
(any  one  could  do  that),  but  to  extemporize,  thus  express- 
ing his  own  musical  thoughts.  One  thing  which  has  led 
to  the  decline  of  improvisation  is,  that  there  is  a  greater 
amount  of  written  music.  The  field  for  composition  has 
enlarged,  and  technical  difficulties  have  correspondingly 
multiplied.  Most  of  the  student's  time  is  now  occupied  in 
mastering  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  his  work ;  while  the 
higher  and  more  important  part,  that  is,  the  inner  spiritual 
significance  or  feeling,  is  too  often  neglected. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  whatever  we  do  best  we 
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do  it  practically  first ;  and  the  theory  is  learned  afterward. 
This  would  be  a  silent  world  indeed  if  those,  ignorant  of 
the  grammar  of  their  mother  tongue,  would  refuse  to  talk; 
and  all  manner  of  business  would  come  to  a  standstill  if 
those  engaged  in  it  were  to  stop  and  inquire  the  why  and 
wherefore  before  taking  any  action.  "  If  ye  do,  ye  shall 
know" :  this  is  the  dictum  of  the  greatest  of  all  teachers ; 
and  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  when  it  was  uttered  two  thousand 
years  ago.  This  precept  is  applicable  to  all  departments  of 
life's  work;  as  well  to  art,  science,  and  literature,  as  to 
religion. 

The  true  musician  should  be  a  person  of  broad,  general 
culture.  He  must  not  confine  his  knowledge  to  music  alone, 
but  must  reach  out  and  gain  a  liberal  education  along 
different  lines,  which  will  surely  tend  to  enlarge  his  ideas 
and  extend  his  usefulness.  Such  culture  infallibly  leaves 
its  impress ;  and  not  only  does  it  influence  his  art,  but  also 
gains  for  him  social  prestige.  An  accomplished  musician, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  an  educated  gentleman,  will  always 
command  the  highest  respect;  while  the  musician  who 
knows  nothing  but  to  play  or  to  sing — no  matter  how  well 
— has  scarcely  half  a  chance  of  making  his  way  in  the 
world.  The  great  masters  in  this  divine  art  were  all  men 
of  liberal  culture;  and  while  we  may  never  hope  to  be 
great,  in  this  one  respect  we  may  strive  to  imitate  them. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  greatest  talent  does  not 
always  go  hand  in  hand  with  an  equal  amount  of  energy 
and  perseverance ;  so  that  often  the  pupil  with  meagre  gifts, 
but  strong  determination  to  succeed,  will  accomplish  far 
more  than  his  talented  brother.  Instances  of  this  are  by  no 
means  wanting;  and  the  lesson  they  teach  is  obvious — the 
lesson  of  infinite  patience  and  untiring  industry.  Every 
one's  future  is,  to  a  large  extent,  in  his  own  hands;  it 
cannot  be  made  for  him.  The  victory  is  not  for  the  careless 
and  the  slothful;  it  is  the  reward  of  patient  labor  and 
eternal  vigilance. 
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The  New  Basis  of  Work  for  the  Blind* 

By  Samuel  H.  BiSHOP.f 

Blindness  is  a  pitiable  misfortune,  but  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune of  the  blind  has  been  their  relegation  to  the  position 
of  permanent  poverty  and  dependence  upon  public  or  private 
charity;  the  deprivation  which  they  have  suffered  of  that 
moral  seriousness,  self-respect,  and  vital  hope  which  belong 
to  real  and  to  possible  efficiency;  and  the  loneliness,  igno- 
rance, and  inevitable  pauperdom  to  which  they  were  sub- 
ject. The  new  movement  in  charity,  or  what  Professor 
Patten  calls  the  "  new  basis  of  civilization,"  is  nowhere 
more  clearly  or  more  beautifully  illustrated  than  in  the  new 
attitude  toward  the  blind.  If  one  realizes  what  is  the  horror 
to  the  blind  of  the  old  incubus,  and  would  see  in  contrast 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  are  responding  to  the 
promise  made  by  the  new  attitude,  as  well  as  the  joy  and 
courage  with  which  they  are  taking  up  new  responsibilities 
he  would  do  well  to  visit  the  Blind  Men's  and  Blind 
Women's  Self-Improvement  clubs  in  New  York, — clubs 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind, — or  such  an  institution  as  that  at  Overbrook, 
Pennsylvania.  The  latter  was  founded  nearly  seventy-five 
years  ago  as  a  result  of  a  philanthropic  movement  which, 
spreading  throughout  the  country,  resulted  largely  in  hos- 
pitals and  orphan  asylums.  The  governing  idea  of  that 
movement  was  the  responsibility  of  the  strong  for  the  weak, 
the  rich  for  the  poor,  and  the  unhandicapped  and  successful 
for  the  handicapped  and  unsuccessful.  The  thought  was 
not  that  the  weak  might  be  made  strong,  the  poor  made 
rich,  handicaps  removed,  and  success  for  all  attained,  but 
that  class  distinctions  inhere  in  the  nature  of  things  and 
in  the  will  of  God,  and  that  the  conditions  of  birth  and 


♦Reprinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers,  from  the 
Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  May,  1909. 

f  Mr.  Bishop  wrote  this  article  after  spending  a  few  days  in  the  school  in  order 
that  he  might  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  spirit  of  the  school. 
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individual  characteristics  alone  determine  position,  attain- 
ment, and  success.  It  was  a  humane  and  generous  move- 
ment, but  it  was  founded  on  an  essentially  pessimistic  con- 
ception both  of  individual  character  and  possibility  and  of 
the  dealings  of  God  with  men.  It  is  perhaps  this  lack  of 
optimism  and  of  real  democracy  which  has  made  the  older 
philanthropic  institutions  and  the  men  who  have  managed 
them,  and  who  still  do  manage  many  of  them,  somewhat 
alien  to  the  new  spirit. 

Happily,  Overbrook  has  had  so  broad-minded  and  so 
progressive  a  board  of  directors  that  they  have  been  able 
to  escape  from  the  old  conception  and  heartily  to  adopt  and 
realize  the  new.  They  were  also  fortunate  in  securing  some 
years  ago  a  man  for  the  principalship  of  the  school  who 
had  the  courage  and  the  power  of  leadership,  and  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  had  been  inspired  and  dictated 
by  the  new  conception.  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  the  prin- 
cipal, to  whose  spirit  and  to  whose  efforts  the  eminent 
success  of  Overbrook  has  largely  been  due,  after  his  gradu- 
ation from  Harvard,  was  trained  and  acquired  his  faith 
and  knowledge  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
in  London,  headed  by  Dr.  Campbell,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  successful  educators  of  the  blind  in  the  world. 

The  school  at  Overbrook  is  a  private  institution  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  managed  by  a  corporation  apart  from  politi- 
cal influence  or  control,  but  it  serves  the  purposes  of  a 
public  institution,  and  as  such  is  related  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Those  blind  children  whose  parents  are  not 
financially  able  to  give  them  special  advantages,  but  who 
are,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  the  wards  of  the 
State,  are  admitted  to  Overbrook  partly  at  State  expense 
For  years  the  school  was  located  in  a  city  street  of  Phila- 
delphia; but  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Allen's  leadership,  it  moved 
to  Overbrook,  where  it  has  ample  space  for  buildings, 
gardens,  lawns,  and  athletic  field.  The  new  buildings,  two 
stories  high,  have  been  constructed  on  the  general  model 
of  the  California  missions,  and  are  built  of  rough  stone 
and  covered  with  plaster. 
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Such  details  as  the  cloisters  around  the  great  inner 
court  of  the  main  building,  in  one  of  which  the  sun  must 
shine  every  day  in  the  year,  when  it  shines  at  all ;  the  lay- 
ing of  the  floors  so  that  the  sound  of  the  footfall  indicates 
to  the  blind  child  where  he  is ;  the  laying  out  of  the  walks 
and  the  planting  of  trees  so  that  by  that  subtle  cunning  of 
the  other  senses  which  the  blind  have  they  are  never  in 
danger  of  running  into  anything — everything,  in  short,  in 
the  physical  structure  of  the  buildings  seems  marvelously 
near  perfection.  The  Overbrook  idea  is  that  the  environ- 
ment must  be  beautiful.  The  buildings  are  beautiful  with 
that  romantic  and  speaking  beauty  characteristic  of  the 
Spanish  missions  of  California,  and  the  traditional  quiet  of 
monastic  life  seems  to  have  followed  this  type  of  architec- 
ture. The  lawns  are  well  kept,  and  the  general  design  of 
the  grounds  enhances  the  charm  of  the  buildings.  The 
inner  courts  are  solid  gardens  of  flowers,  and  through 
teachers  and  those  pupils  who  have  partial  sight  the  totally 
blind  are  fed  with  beauty,  charm,  and  restful  quiet.  Chil- 
dren run  about  in  the  gardens  and  wander  through  the 
cloisters  and  halls  with  the  precision  of  sight ;  and,  as  they 
guide  visitors,  seem  to  feel  and  enjoy  the  beauty  everywhere 
as  if  every  sense  were  laden  with  its  message  and  power. 
The  floors  of  the  buildings  are  all  carefully  varnished,  so 
there  is  absolutely  no  "  institution  smell" ;  all  the  school- 
rooms are  perfectly  lighted  and  ventilated;  pictures  hang 
on  the  wall ;  and  each  school-room  has  its  window  garden. 
Everything  seems  perfectly  adjusted  to  the  opening  of  the 
eyes  of  the  heart  and  the  spirit,  if  not  those  of  the  body. 
The  school-rooms  open  on  corridors  running  parallel  with 
the  cloisters  or  on  the  cloisters  themselves,  and  the  upper 
parts  of  the  doors  are  glass,  so  that  when  the  doors  are 
shut,  visitors  may  walk  through  the  corridors  and  see  into 
the  rooms  without  entering  or  disturbing  the  order  and 
attention  of  classes.  The  blind  are  proverbially  cheerful, 
but  there  is  something  more  at  Overbrook  than  the  prover- 
bial cheer  of  patience  or  resignation.  It  is  the  cheer  of 
hope,  of  self-respect,  of  intelligent  work,  of  the  joy  that 
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comes  from  the  recognition  that  they  are  the  objects  not 
only  of  the  sentiment  of  love  and  pity,  but  also  of  skilled 
love  and  of  scientific  attention. 

At  Overbrook,  whatever  other  compensation  there  may 
be,  one  feels  that  the  efficient  inspiration  of  the  teaching 
force  is  a  loving  devotion  to  the  pupils.  The  charm,  cul- 
ture, and  breeding,  as  well  as  the  efficiency,  of  the  teaching 
force  are  instantly  manifest  even  to  careless  observation. 
The  methods  of  teaching  are  in  accord  with  those  of  the 
new  education  everywhere,  but  in  such  a  school  as  Over- 
brook  they  must  have  particular  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
the  pupils.  As  at  the  Perkins  Institution  in  Boston,  the 
raised  type  in  use  is  the  Improved  Braille;  but  whenever 
a  better  book  on  a  given  subject  exists  in  the  New  York 
Point,  that  book  is  used.  The  Braille,  however,  is  pre- 
ferred. .  .  . 

The  fundamental  motive  in  the  teaching  at  Overbrook 
is  the  appeal  to  the  motor  centers.  Blind  children  are  lack- 
ing the  main  agent  of  observation ;  therefore  the  power  of 
observation  of  that  class  of  pupils  is  small,  and  they  must 
be  reached  chiefly  through  their  motor  centers.  They  must 
learn  by  doing ;  and  all  the  educational  work  at  Overbrook 
consists  largely  in  stimulating  attention  and  the  power  of 
acquirement  through  action,  though  great  care  is  taken  not 
to  tax  attention  to  the  point  of  brain  fag.  Even  those 
studies  which  are  called  academic  are  carried  on  by  means 
of  calling  into  play  the  motor  activities  of  the  children. 
Ideas  of  measurement  in  number  work,  of  place  in  geog- 
raphy, and  other  ideas,  are  gained  by  the  pupils  through 
their  own  actions,  their  own  initiative  or  creative  efforts. 
Form  study  so  pursued  becomes  fundamental. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  way  they  make  geographi- 
cal maps  by  means  of  distance  measurement,  angles,  etc. 
Each  pupil  makes  his  own  instead  of  using  costly  jointed 
maps  with  which  in  class  work  only  one  can  be  concerned 
at  a  time,  generally  at  the  expense  of  the  attention  of  other 
pupils.  These  maps  are  made  with  cushion  paper,  or  some 
such  substance,  and  brass-headed  tacks,  points  being  located 
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on  scale  measurement  and  outlines  filled  in  by  use  of  angles 
and  curves.  Later,  individual  outline  paper  maps  are  sup- 
plied in  abundance  from  the  school  printing  office. 

Yet  the  education  at  Overbrook,  though  it  begins  with 
the  stimulation  of  motor  activities,  is  not  confined  to  those 
activities.  The  practical  or  industrial  education  has  been 
greatly  amplified,  and  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  few  indus- 
tries of  which  the  blind  have  been  supposed  to  be  capable, 
such  as  caning  chairs  and  making  mattresses  and  brooms. 
Mr.  Allen  and  his  corps  of  teachers  carefully  consider  the 
industrial  capacities  and  inclinations  of  the  pupils,  and 
though  each  pupil  is  required  to  learn  to  do  something 
practical  with  his  hands,  care  is  exercised  to  preserve  for 
him  such  talents  as  he  may  have  or  be  able  to  acquire  for 
wider  selection  of  his  vocation  in  life. 

A  commercial  course  is  given  to  the  boys,  and  Mr. 
Allen  asserts  that  no  small  percentage  of  the  pupils  choose 
and  enter  fields  of  work  which  are  not  those  ordinarily  con- 
sidered accessible  to  the  blind.  An  interesting  development 
along  this  line  has  recently  occurred  at  Overbrook.  Mr. 
Allen  a  few  years  ago  was  somewhat  distressed  at  a  certain 
inertness  and  hopelessness  prevailing  among  the  students, 
notwithstanding  their  joy  in  their  school  life,  as  to  the 
openings  possible  to  them  in  the  world  outside.  One  or 
two  calls  for  teachers  came  to  the  school  which  it  was  able 
to  supply,  and  that  fact  was  announced  to  the  pupils,  to- 
gether with  the  promise  that  the  school  would  endeavor  to 
secure  openings  for  all  who  should  be  competent  to  fill  them. 
A  tremendous  change  appeared  almost  immediately  in  the 
spirit  and  work  of  the  pupils,  and  now  they  are  all  talking 
of  what  they  shall  do  and  be  in  the  great  world  outside. 
All  are  inspired  with  hope  and  with  self-respect,  initiative, 
and  the  sense  of  responsibility  which  hope,  and  hope  alone, 
can  give. 

Another  departure  of  great  importance  has  been  made 
at  Mr.  Allen's  suggestion.  The  blind  are  generally  over- 
cautious; they  lack  courage  and  the  confidence  necessary 
to  initiative.     Mr.  Allen  thought  that  this  lack  might  be 
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individual  characteristics  alone  determine  position,  attain- 
ment, and  success.  It  was  a  humane  and  generous  move- 
ment, but  it  was  founded  on  an  essentially  pessimistic  con- 
ception both  of  individual  character  and  possibility  and  of 
the  dealings  of  God  with  men.  It  is  perhaps  this  lack  of 
optimism  and  of  real  democracy  which  has  made  the  older 
philanthropic  institutions  and  the  men  who  have  managed 
them,  and  who  still  do  manage  many  of  them,  somewhat 
alien  to  the  new  spirit. 

Happily,  Overbrook  has  had  so  broad-minded  and  so 
progressive  a  board  of  directors  that  they  have  been  able 
to  escape  from  the  old  conception  and  heartily  to  adopt  and 
realize  the  new.  They  were  also  fortunate  in  securing  some 
years  ago  a  man  for  the  principalship  of  the  school  who 
had  the  courage  and  the  power  of  leadership,  and  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  had  been  inspired  and  dictated 
by  the  new  conception.  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  the  prin- 
cipal, to  whose  spirit  and  to  whose  efforts  the  eminent 
success  of  Overbrook  has  largely  been  due,  after  his  gradu- 
ation from  Harvard,  was  trained  and  acquired  his  faith 
and  knowledge  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
in  London,  headed  by  Dr.  Campbell,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  successful  educators  of  the  blind  in  the  world. 

The  school  at  Overbrook  is  a  private  institution  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  managed  by  a  corporation  apart  from  politi- 
cal influence  or  control,  but  it  serves  the  purposes  of  a 
public  institution,  and  as  such  is  related  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Those  blind  children  whose  parents  are  not 
financially  able  to  give  them  special  advantages,  but  who 
are,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  the  wards  of  the 
State,  are  admitted  to  Overbrook  partly  at  State  expense 
For  years  the  school  was  located  in  a  city  street  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  but  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Allen's  leadership,  it  moved 
to  Overbrook,  where  it  has  ample  space  for  buildings, 
gardens,  lawns,  and  athletic  field.  The  new  buildings,  two 
stories  high,  have  been  constructed  on  the  general  model 
of  the  California  missions,  and  are  built  of  rough  stone 
and  covered  with  plaster. 
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Such  details  as  the  cloisters  around  the  great  inner 
court  of  the  main  building,  in  one  of  which  the  sun  must 
shine  every  day  in  the  year,  when  it  shines  at  all ;  the  lay- 
ing of  the  floors  so  that  the  sound  of  the  footfall  indicates 
to  the  blind  child  where  he  is ;  the  laying  out  of  the  walks 
and  the  planting  of  trees  so  that  by  that  subtle  cunning  of 
the  other  senses  which  the  blind  have  they  are  never  in 
danger  of  running  into  anything — everything,  in  short,  in 
the  physical  structure  of  the  buildings  seems  marvelously 
near  perfection.  The  Overbrook  idea  is  that  the  environ- 
ment must  be  beautiful.  The  buildings  are  beautiful  with 
that  romantic  and  speaking  beauty  characteristic  of  the 
Spanish  missions  of  California,  and  the  traditional  quiet  of 
monastic  life  seems  to  have  followed  this  type  of  architec- 
ture. The  lawns  are  well  kept,  and  the  general  design  of 
the  grounds  enhances  the  charm  of  the  buildings.  The 
inner  courts  are  solid  gardens  of  flowers,  and  through 
teachers  and  those  pupils  who  have  partial  sight  the  totally 
blind  are  fed  with  beauty,  charm,  and  restful  quiet.  Chil- 
dren run  about  in  the  gardens  and  wander  through  the 
cloisters  and  halls  with  the  precision  of  sight ;  and,  as  they 
guide  visitors,  seem  to  feel  and  enjoy  the  beauty  everywhere 
as  if  every  sense  were  laden  with  its  message  and  power. 
The  floors  of  the  buildings  are  all  carefully  varnished,  so 
there  is  absolutely  no  "  institution  smell" ;  all  the  school- 
rooms are  perfectly  lighted  and  ventilated;  pictures  hang 
on  the  wall ;  and  each  school-room  has  its  window  garden. 
Everything  seems  perfectly  adjusted  to  the  opening  of  the 
eyes  of  the  heart  and  the  spirit,  if  not  those  of  the  body. 
The  school-rooms  open  on  corridors  running  parallel  with 
the  cloisters  or  on  the  cloisters  themselves,  and  the  upper 
parts  of  the  doors  are  glass,  so  that  when  the  doors  are 
shut,  visitors  may  walk  through  the  corridors  and  see  into 
the  rooms  without  entering  or  disturbing  the  order  and 
attention  of  classes.  The  blind  are  proverbially  cheerful, 
but  there  is  something  more  at  Overbrook  than  the  prover- 
bial cheer  of  patience  or  resignation.  It  is  the  cheer  of 
nope,  of  self-respect,  of  intelligent  work,  of  the  joy  that 
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comes  from  the  recognition  that  they  are  the  objects  not 
only  of  the  sentiment  of  love  and  pity,  but  also  of  skilled 
love  and  of  scientific  attention. 

At  Overbrook,  whatever  other  compensation  there  may 
be,  one  feels  that  the  efficient  inspiration  of  the  teaching 
force  is  a  loving  devotion  to  the  pupils.  The  charm,  cul- 
ture, and  breeding,  as  well  as  the  efficiency,  of  the  teaching 
force  are  instantly  manifest  even  to  careless  observation. 
The  methods  of  teaching  are  in  accord  with  those  of  the 
new  education  everywhere,  but  in  such  a  school  as  Over- 
brook  they  must  have  particular  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
the  pupils.  As  at  the  Perkins  Institution  in  Boston,  the 
raised  type  in  use  is  the  Improved  Braille;  but  whenever 
a  better  book  on  a  given  subject  exists  in  the  New  York 
Point,  that  book  is  used.  The  Braille,  however,  is  pre- 
ferred. .  .  . 

The  fundamental  motive  in  the  teaching  at  Overbrook 
is  the  appeal  to  the  motor  centers.  Blind  children  are  lack- 
ing the  main  agent  of  observation ;  therefore  the  power  of 
observation  of  that  class  of  pupils  is  small,  and  they  must 
be  reached  chiefly  through  their  motor  centers.  They  must 
learn  by  doing ;  and  all  the  educational  work  at  Overbrook 
consists  largely  in  stimulating  attention  and  the  power  of 
acquirement  through  action,  though  great  care  is  taken  not 
to  tax  attention  to  the  point  of  brain  fag.  Even  those 
studies  which  are  called  academic  are  carried  on  by  means 
of  calling  into  play  the  motor  activities  of  the  children. 
Ideas  of  measurement  in  number  work,  of  place  in  geog- 
raphy, and  other  ideas,  are  gained  by  the  pupils  through 
their  own  actions,  their  own  initiative  or  creative  efforts. 
Form  study  so  pursued  becomes  fundamental. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  way  they  make  geographi- 
cal maps  by  means  of  distance  measurement,  angles,  etc. 
Each  pupil  makes  his  own  instead  of  using  costly  jointed 
maps  with  which  in  class  work  only  one  can  be  concerned 
at  a  time,  generally  at  the  expense  of  the  attention  of  other 
pupils.  These  maps  are  made  with  cushion  paper,  or  some 
such  substance,  and  brass-headed  tacks,  points  being  located 
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on  scale  measurement  and  outlines  filled  in  by  use  of  angles 
and  curves.  Later,  individual  outline  paper  maps  are  sup- 
plied in  abundance  from  the  school  printing  office. 

Yet  the  education  at  Overbrook,  though  it  begins  with 
the  stimulation  of  motor  activities,  is  not  confined  to  those 
activities.  The  practical  or  industrial  education  has  been 
greatly  amplified,  and  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  few  indus- 
tries of  which  the  blind  have  been  supposed  to  be  capable, 
such  as  caning  chairs  and  making  mattresses  and  brooms. 
Mr.  Allen  and  his  corps  of  teachers  carefully  consider  the 
industrial  capacities  and  inclinations  of  the  pupils,  and 
though  each  pupil  is  required  to  learn  to  do  something 
practical  with  his  hands,  care  is  exercised  to  preserve  for 
him  such  talents  as  he  may  have  or  be  able  to  acquire  for 
wider  selection  of  his  vocation  in  life. 

A  commercial  course  is  given  to  the  boys,  and  Mr. 
Allen  asserts  that  no  small  percentage  of  the  pupils  choose 
and  enter  fields  of  work  which  are  not  those  ordinarily  con- 
sidered accessible  to  the  blind.  An  interesting  development 
along  this  line  has  recently  occurred  at  Overbrook.  Mr. 
Allen  a  few  years  ago  was  somewhat  distressed  at  a  certain 
inertness  and  hopelessness  prevailing  among  the  students, 
notwithstanding  their  joy  in  their  school  life,  as  to  the 
openings  possible  to  them  in  the  world  outside.  One  or 
two  calls  for  teachers  came  to  the  school  which  it  was  able 
to  supply,  and  that  fact  was  announced  to  the  pupils,  to- 
gether with  the  promise  that  the  school  would  endeavor  to 
secure  openings  for  all  who  should  be  competent  to  fill  them. 
A  tremendous  change  appeared  almost  immediately  in  the 
spirit  and  work  of  the  pupils,  and  now  they  are  all  talking 
of  what  they  shall  do  and  be  in  the  great  world  outside. 
All  are  inspired  with  hope  and  with  self-respect,  initiative, 
and  the  sense  of  responsibility  which  hope,  and  hope  alone, 
can  give. 

Another  departure  of  great  importance  has  been  made 
at  Mr.  Allen's  suggestion.  The  blind  are  generally  over- 
cautious; they  lack  courage  and  the  confidence  necessary 
to  initiative.     Mr.  Allen  thought  that  this  lack  might  be 
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remedied  by  a  development  of  athletics,  which  should  serve 
not  only  the  purpose  of  inspiring  the  pupils  with  confidence 
and  fearlessness,  but  should  increase  the  esprit  de  corps  of 
the  school  life,  and  intensify  the  community  consciousness. 
Accordingly,  something  over  two  years  ago  the  athletic 
field  was  fitted  up,  and  a  beautiful  swimming-pool  con- 
structed. Last  year  the  school  had  its  first  annual  field 
meet,  at  which  there  were  the  hundred-yard  dash,  putting 
the  shot,  running  broad  jump,  hammer-throwing,  standing 
broad  and  high  jumping,  and  other  exercises.  An  admirable 
arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  races.  A  three-strand 
wire  cable  is  stretched  breast-high  between  well-guyed  end 
posts  one  hundred  and  ten  yards  apart.  The  runner  holds 
in  one  hand  a  wooden  handle  attached  by  a  short,  flexible 
chain  to  a  ring  on  the  wire.  As  he  runs,  the  ring  slips 
along,  and  both  the  feel  and  the  sound  it  gives  enable  him 
to  hold  his  course.  The  runner  is  stopped  by  a  "  low-bridge'' 
fringe  made  of  hammock  twine,  which  strikes  him  in  the 
face  as  he  runs  under  it  at  the  end  of  the  course.  The 
increase  in  physical  courage  and  confidence  has  been  most 
striking.  The  first  year  the  prizes  were  won  largely  by 
boys  with  some  sight,  but  last  year  the  highest  prize,  a  cup, 
was  won  by  a  totally  blind  boy.  This  increase  of  courage 
is  not  physical  merely,  but  enters  into  the  pupil's  view  of 
life  and  into  his  effort.  The  girls  also  have  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  the  fearlessness  and 
joy  with  which  both  girls  and  boys  enter  into  sports. 

Music,  at  Overbrook,  is  under  the  direction  of  David  D. 
Wood,  Mus.  D.,  a  former  graduate,  and  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  eminent  blind  men  in  the  world.  Care  is  taken 
to  avoid  a  frequent  misconception  that  a  larger  number  of 
blind  than  of  sighted  persons  possess  exceptional  musical 
ability.  As  Mrs.  Lybrand,  who  has  made  a  most  interesting 
sociological  study  of  the  school  at  Overbrook,  says :  "  It  is 
as  illogical  to  say  that  all  the  blind  are  musical  as  to  say 
that  all  Indians  are  warriors."  All  pupils  are  given  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  genuine  musical  ability,  as  to  develop  any 
other  special  talent,  but  mediocre  talent  and  achievement 


are  not  mistaken  for  genius,  and  no  opportunity  is  given 
for  the  acquiring  of  that  special  musical  craft  which  results 
in  street  fiddling  or  in  disguised  street  begging.  In  previous 
years  the  school  has  rendered  Haydn's  oratorio  of  "  The 
Seasons,"  and  at  the  last  commencement  were  rendered, 
among  other  works,  with  wonderful  precision  and  spirit, 
"O  Lord  My  Trust  is  in  Thy  Mercy,"  "  Come,  Gentle 
Spring,"  from  Haydn's  "  The  Seasons,"  "  The  Miller's 
Wooing,"  and  the  chorus  "  The  Conquering  Hero"  from 
"  Judas  Maccabeus."  Careful  attention  is  paid  to  piano- 
tuning,  a  work  rather  specially  adapted  to  the  blind,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  expert  tuners  have  been  sent  out,  as  well 
as  two  or  three  teachers  of  piano-tuning  in  other  institutions. 

The  far-sightedness  which  inspires  the  management  of 
the  school  is  nowhere  more  carefully  illustrated  than  in  the 
conception  of  the  institution  as  a  school,  not  as  a  charitable 
asylum.  There  is  no  reason  why  blind  children  should  be 
regarded  as  objects  of  charity  any  more  than  any  children 
who  need  education  should  be  so  regarded ;  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  school,  illustrated  by  the  absence  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  pupil  as  well  as  from  the  spoken  language 
of  such  words  as  "  asylum,"  "  inmate,"  "  charity,"  etc.,  and 
their  thorough  consciousness  of  their  position  as  "  pupils" 
and  of  sharing  in  "  education,"  serve  completely  to  pro- 
tect their  joy  and  self-respect  in  their  school  life.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  such  a  definite  understanding  that  Mr. 
Cadwalader,  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  could 
announce  in  1905  that  any  graduate  of  the  school  fitted  to 
receive  it  will  be  provided  by  the  institution  with  university 
education  if  he  cannot  achieve  it  by  himself.  In  fourteen 
cases  this  great  privilege  has  already  been  given  or  is  being 
given. 

The  little  red  box  which  contains  the  card  catalogue 
wherein  is  recorded  the  history  of  the  graduates  gives  clear 
evidence  that,  as  far  as  present  results  may  be  determined, 
over  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  since  the  new 
methods  came  fully  into  force  have  justified  the  faith  in 
them  and  the  methods  used  in  their  training. 
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Mrs.  Lybrand,  in  her  interesting  study  of  this  most 
beneficent  institution,  has  made  certain  deductions  from  it 
with  reference  to  the  proper  management  of  schools  for  the 
blind.  She  says  that  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
should  be  separated,  the  mendicant  or  dependent  spirit 
should  be  eliminated,  available  resources  should  be  utilized 
before  new  ones  are  sought,  knowledge  of  the  prevention  of 
blindness  should  be  disseminated,  and  the  blind  should  be 
made  definitely  aware  of  the  objects  for  which  they  are 
striving.  We  may  perhaps  add  to  Mrs.  Lybrand's  deduc- 
tions the  necessity  of  optimism  in  work  for  the  blind.  Those 
institutions  which  are  lacking  in  efficiency  are  specially 
characterized  by  a  lack  of  earnest  belief  in  the  possibilities 
of  education  for  the  blind.  Overbrook  now  has  the  ex- 
perience which  justifies  its  optimism,  but  that  experience 
could  not  have  come  except  under  the  leadership  of  men 
who  believe  profoundly  in  the  methods  of  their  work  and 
in  the  possibility  of  success.  If  from  all  the  inspiring  char- 
acteristics of  Overbrook  one  could  be  chosen  as  standing 
out  more  prominently  than  others  and  as  the  fundamental 
inspiration  of  all  the  work,  it  would  be  hope. 

It  is  from  one  point  of  view  a  serious  misfortune  for 
Overbrook  that  Mr.  Allen  was  called  some  months  ago  to 
the  superintendency  of  the  Perkins  Institution  in  Boston, 
and  has  entered  upon  his  work  there.  But  from  another 
point  of  view  it  is  a  great  advantage  both  to  Overbrook  and 
to  intelligent  work  for  the  blind  that  such  a  man,  after 
having  brought  that  school  up  to  the  high  grade  of  efficiency 
at  which  it  now  is,  should  go  to  another  institution,  where 
he  will  have  the  opportunity  for  doing  a  similar  work.  He 
has  been  succeeded  at  Overbrook  by  Mr.  Burritt,  the  former 
head  of  the  New  York  State  School  at  Batavia,  a  man  also 
of  fertile  ideas,  large  experience,  and  with  keen  sympathy 
for  the  new  methods  and  ideals  of  education  for  the  blind. 

As  one  realizes  the  splendid  significance  of  the  new 
attitude  toward  blind  children,  and  of  the  new  spirit  in 
work  for  them,  his  mind  turns  to  men  such  as  Haiiy  in 
France,  Campbell  in  England,  and  Dr.  Howe  in  this  coun- 
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try,  the  pioneers  in  humane  and  scientific  treatment  of  the 
blind,  and  to  the  possibilities  realized  through  the  work 
of  these  men  not  only  for  children,  but  for  adults. 

The  school  at  Overbrook  has  been  selected  for  special 
notice  because,  with  its  perfect  equipment  and  ideal  manage- 
ment, it  represents  the  greatest  achievement  thus  far  in 
fitting  the  blind  school  child  to  overcome  his  handicap  and 
to  take  his  position  as  a  useful  citizen  in  the  world;  and 
also  because  it  indicates  surely  the  way  to  realize  the  ideals 
.  .  .  for  helping  the  teachable  adult  blind  to  at  least  a 
measure  of  independence  and  efficiency. 

Overbrook  may  well  be  a  model  for  other  institutions 
for  the  education  of  blind  children.  Its  policy  is  to  hold 
itself  always  open  to  possibilities  of  better  work,  and  to 
permit  no  limitation  which  could  prevent  its  growth  in  direc- 
tions made  either  necessary  or  expedient  by  the  needs  of  its 
pupils ;  and  in  so  doing  it  reduces  greatly  the  difficulties  in 
the  problem  of  helping  the  adult  blind.  Each  efficient 
graduate  from  a  school  for  the  unsighted  does  incalculable 
good  to  other  blind  by  spreading  through  his  example  the 
gospel  of  pluck,  independence,  and  possible  achievement, 
and  consequently  helps  to  lessen  the  number  of  adult  blind 
who  would  otherwise  become  burdens  on  the  State  or 
private  philanthropy.  The  lack  of  recognition  of  these  facts 
has  resulted  in  great  economic  loss  to  the  community  and 
in  untold  suffering  to  the  blind.  Yet  it  remains  true  that 
three  quarters  of  the  entire  number  of  blind  persons  lose 
their  sight  after  the  school  age,  and  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  that  number  is  now  occupying  much  of  the  best 
thought  of  typhlophiles.  .  .  . 
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remedied  by  a  development  of  athletics,  which  should  serve 
not  only  the  purpose  of  inspiring  the  pupils  with  confidence 
and  fearlessness,  but  should  increase  the  esprit  de  corps  of 
the  school  life,  and  intensify  the  community  consciousness. 
Accordingly,  something  over  two  years  ago  the  athletic 
field  was  fitted  up,  and  a  beautiful  swimming-pool  con- 
structed. Last  year  the  school  had  its  first  annual  field 
meet,  at  which  there  were  the  hundred-yard  dash,  putting 
the  shot,  running  broad  jump,  hammer-throwing,  standing 
broad  and  high  jumping,  and  other  exercises.  An  admirable 
arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  races.  A  three-strand 
wire  cable  is  stretched  breast-high  between  well-guyed  end 
posts  one  hundred  and  ten  yards  apart.  The  runner  holds 
in  one  hand  a  wooden  handle  attached  by  a  short,  flexible 
chain  to  a  ring  on  the  wire.  As  he  runs,  the  ring  slips 
along,  and  both  the  feel  and  the  sound  it  gives  enable  him 
to  hold  his  course.  The  runner  is  stopped  by  a  "  low-bridge" 
fringe  made  of  hammock  twine,  which  strikes  him  in  the 
face  as  he  runs  under  it  at  the  end  of  the  course.  The 
increase  in  physical  courage  and  confidence  has  been  most 
striking.  The  first  year  the  prizes  were  won  largely  by 
boys  with  some  sight,  but  last  year  the  highest  prize,  a  cup, 
was  won  by  a  totally  blind  boy.  This  increase  of  courage 
is  not  physical  merely,  but  enters  into  the  pupil's  view  of 
life  and  into  his  effort.  The  girls  also  have  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  the  fearlessness  and 
joy  with  which  both  girls  and  boys  enter  into  sports. 

Music,  at  Overbrook,  is  under  the  direction  of  David  D. 
Wood,  Mus.  D.,  a  former  graduate,  and  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  eminent  blind  men  in  the  world.  Care  is  taken 
to  avoid  a  frequent  misconception  that  a  larger  number  of 
blind  than  of  sighted  persons  possess  exceptional  musical 
ability.  As  Mrs.  Lybrand,  who  has  made  a  most  interesting 
sociological  study  of  the  school  at  Overbrook,  says :  "  It  is 
as  illogical  to  say  that  all  the  blind  are  musical  as  to  say 
that  all  Indians  are  warriors."  All  pupils  are  given  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  genuine  musical  ability,  as  to  develop  any 
other  special  talent,  but  mediocre  talent  and  achievement 


are  not  mistaken  for  genius,  and  no  opportunity  is  given 
for  the  acquiring  of  that  special  musical  craft  which  results 
in  street  fiddling  or  in  disguised  street  begging.  In  previous 
years  the  school  has  rendered  Haydn's  oratorio  of  "  The 
Seasons,"  and  at  the  last  commencement  were  rendered, 
among  other  works,  with  wonderful  precision  and  spirit, 
"O  Lord  My  Trust  is  in  Thy  Mercy,"  "Come,  Gentle 
Spring,"  from  Haydn's  "  The  Seasons,"  "  The  Miller's 
Wooing,"  and  the  chorus  "  The  Conquering  Hero"  from 
"  Judas  Maccabeus."  Careful  attention  is  paid  to  piano- 
tuning,  a  work  rather  specially  adapted  to  the  blind,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  expert  tuners  have  been  sent  out,  as  well 
as  two  or  three  teachers  of  piano-tuning  in  other  institutions. 

The  far-sightedness  which  inspires  the  management  of 
the  school  is  nowhere  more  carefully  illustrated  than  in  the 
conception  of  the  institution  as  a  school,  not  as  a  charitable 
asylum.  There  is  no  reason  why  blind  children  should  be 
regarded  as  objects  of  charity  any  more  than  any  children 
who  need  education  should  be  so  regarded;  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  school,  illustrated  by  the  absence  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  pupil  as  well  as  from  the  spoken  language 
of  such  words  as  "  asylum,"  "  inmate,"  "  charity,"  etc.,  and 
their  thorough  consciousness  of  their  position  as  "  pupils" 
and  of  sharing  in  "  education,"  serve  completely  to  pro- 
tect their  joy  and  self-respect  in  their  school  life.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  such  a  definite  understanding  that  Mr. 
Cadwalader,  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  could 
announce  in  1905  that  any  graduate  of  the  school  fitted  to 
receive  it  will  be  provided  by  the  institution  with  university 
education  if  he  cannot  achieve  it  by  himself.  In  fourteen 
cases  this  great  privilege  has  already  been  given  or  is  being 
given. 

The  little  red  box  which  contains  the  card  catalogue 
wherein  is  recorded  the  history  of  the  graduates  gives  clear 
evidence  that,  as  far  as  present  results  may  be  determined, 
over  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  since  the  new 
methods  came  fully  into  force  have  justified  the  faith  in 
them  and  the  methods  used  in  their  training. 
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Mrs.  Lybrand,  in  her  interesting  study  of  this  most 
beneficent  institution,  has  made  certain  deductions  from  it 
with  reference  to  the  proper  management  of  schools  for  the 
blind.  She  says  that  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
should  be  separated,  the  mendicant  or  dependent  spirit 
should  be  eliminated,  available  resources  should  be  utilized 
before  new  ones  are  sought,  knowledge  of  the  prevention  of 
blindness  should  be  disseminated,  and  the  blind  should  be 
made  definitely  aware  of  the  objects  for  which  they  are 
striving.  We  may  perhaps  add  to  Mrs.  Lybrand's  deduc- 
tions the  necessity  of  optimism  in  work  for  the  blind.  Those 
institutions  which  are  lacking  in  efficiency  are  specially 
characterized  by  a  lack  of  earnest  belief  in  the  possibilities 
of  education  for  the  blind.  Overbrook  now  has  the  ex- 
perience which  justifies  its  optimism,  but  that  experience 
could  not  have  come  except  under  the  leadership  of  men 
who  believe  profoundly  in  the  methods  of  their  work  and 
in  the  possibility  of  success.  If  from  all  the  inspiring  char- 
acteristics of  Overbrook  one  could  be  chosen  as  standing 
out  more  prominently  than  others  and  as  the  fundamental 
inspiration  of  all  the  work,  it  would  be  hope. 

It  is  from  one  point  of  view  a  serious  misfortune  for 
Overbrook  that  Mr.  Allen  was  called  some  months  ago  to 
the  superintendency  of  the  Perkins  Institution  in  Boston. 
and  has  entered  upon  his  work  there.  But  from  another 
point  of  view  it  is  a  great  advantage  both  to  Overbrook  and 
to  intelligent  work  for  the  blind  that  such  a  man,  after 
having  brought  that  school  up  to  the  high  grade  of  efficiency 
at  which  it  now  is,  should  go  to  another  institution,  where 
he  will  have  the  opportunity  for  doing  a  similar  work.  He 
has  been  succeeded  at  Overbrook  by  Mr.  Burritt,  the  former 
head  of  the  New  York  State  School  at  Batavia,  a  man  also 
of  fertile  ideas,  large  experience,  and  with  keen  sympathy 
for  the  new  methods  and  ideals  of  education  for  the  blind. 

As  one  realizes  the  splendid  significance  of  the  new 
attitude  toward  blind  children,  and  of  the  new  spirit  in 
work  for  them,  his  mind  turns  to  men  such  as  Haiiy  in 
France,  Campbell  in  England,  and  Dr.  Howe  in  this  coun- 
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try,  the  pioneers  in  humane  and  scientific  treatment  of  the 
blind,  and  to  the  possibilities  realized  through  the  work 
of  these  men  not  only  for  children,  but  for  adults. 

The  school  at  Overbrook  has  been  selected  for  special 
notice  because,  with  its  perfect  equipment  and  ideal  manage- 
ment, it  represents  the  greatest  achievement  thus  far  in 
fitting  the  blind  school  child  to  overcome  his  handicap  and 
to  take  his  position  as  a  useful  citizen  in  the  world;  and 
also  because  it  indicates  surely  the  way  to  realize  the  ideals 
.  .  .  for  helping  the  teachable  adult  blind  to  at  least  a 
measure  of  independence  and  efficiency. 

Overbrook  may  well  be  a  model  for  other  institutions 
for  the  education  of  blind  children.  Its  policy  is  to  hold 
itself  always  open  to  possibilities  of  better  work,  and  to 
permit  no  limitation  which  could  prevent  its  growth  in  direc- 
tions made  either  necessary  or  expedient  by  the  needs  of  its 
pupils ;  and  in  so  doing  it  reduces  greatly  the  difficulties  in 
the  problem  of  helping  the  adult  blind.  Each  efficient 
graduate  from  a  school  for  the  unsighted  does  incalculable 
good  to  other  blind  by  spreading  through  his  example  the 
gospel  of  pluck,  independence,  and  possible  achievement, 
and  consequently  helps  to  lessen  the  number  of  adult  blind 
who  would  otherwise  become  burdens  on  the  State  or 
private  philanthropy.  The  lack  of  recognition  of  these  facts 
has  resulted  in  great  economic  loss  to  the  community  and 
in  untold  suffering  to  the  blind.  Yet  it  remains  true  that 
three  quarters  of  the  entire  number  of  blind  persons  lose 
their  sight  after  the  school  age,  and  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  that  number  is  now  occupying  much  of  the  best 
thought  of  typhlophiles.  .  .  . 
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GENERAL    INFORMATION. 

The  Institution,  having  left  its  old  site  at  Twentieth 
and  Race  Streets,  is  now  located  at  Sixty-fourth  and  Malvern 
Avenue,  Overbrook.  Overbrook  is  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia,  and  may  be  reached  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  either  by  street  car,  or  by  railroad  from  Broad  Street 
Station. 

The  name — Institution  for  Instruction — tells  the  story 
of  its  purpose.  The  Institution  is  a  school,  and  its  pupils 
are  school  boys  and  school  girls  who  happen  to  be  blind, 
or  to  have  very  defective  eyesight.  It  is  not  a  State  Insti- 
tution, though  it  receives  pupils  whose  expenses  are 
partially  met  by  the  State.  It  is  supported  largely  by 
bequests  and  the  interest  on  invested  endowment  funds. 

The  charge  for  those  able  to  pay  tuition  is  $300  for  the 
school  year. 

The  management  does  not  fix  age  limits  below  or  above 
which  it  will  not  receive  pupils.  But  it  generally  prefers 
not  to  admit  an  applicant  too  young  to  dress  or  care  for  him- 
self, or  too  old  to  be  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  schools 
adapted  to  youth.  Candidates  for  admittance  must  be 
young,  capable  of  education,  and  of  good  moral  character. 

The  Institution  does  not  supply  clothing ;  and  in  no 
instance  will  it  assume  the  permanent  care  of  anyone.  Its 
character  of  school  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards  ;  and 
it  declines  to  undertake  anything  which  will  interfere  with 
its  proper  and  legitimate  function. 

As  a  boarding  school  the  Institution  undertakes  to  give 
its  pupils  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year  wholesome  and  stim- 
ulating environment.  Just  as  much  care  and  attention  is 
given  to  the  pupils  when  out  of  class  as  when  in  class. 

The  Institution  aims  to  train  as  well  as  to  teach  ;  and, 
to  further  these  ends  its  new  buildings  have  been  arranged 
on  the  cottage  plan,  each  pupil  having  his  home  and  his 
housemother.  Only  children  of  kindergarten  age  are 
assigned  to  the  kindergarten  cottage,  and  the  older  pupils 
cannot  mingle  with  them. 
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The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  be  thorough  and 
broad.  It  embraces  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  and  many  that  are  not  generally  taught 
there,  such  as  typewriting,  industrial  and  household 
pursuits,  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  and  piano-forte 
tuning. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  physical  exercises  both  in 
the  open  air  and  in  a  gymnasium,  and  attendance  upon 
these  exercises  is  compulsory. 

The  Institution  is  non-sectarian.  Its  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  the  church  their  parents  may  select. 

Pupils  are  required  to  write  regularly  to  their  parents 
or  friends. 

There  is  no  school  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at  that 
time  pupils  are  allowed  to  receive  visitors. 

Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  school  are  cordially  invited 
to  do  so. 

OLIN    H.    BURRITT, 

Principal. 
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